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PREFACE. 



The substance of this volume was pleached to children, in 
unwritten sermons. So many persons have applied to the 
author for the loan of the books from which he gathers his 
stories that, almost in self-defence, he has consented to print 
this one. 

Instead of being gleanings from a few Cyclopaedias of 
Anecdotes, easily to be obtained, this collection is made up 
of the simmering of many years* reading, and that not only 
of books, big and little, but of magazines, newspapers, and 
the original contributions of those who have felt an interest 
in preserving such illustrations of sound morals and religion. 

It is hoped that it may not only prove to be wholesome 
teaching for the young, but that parents and instructors may 
be aided by it in their efforts to do good. 

Louisville, Ky., 
Octohei^, 1S76. 



"Dr. Todd's success in addressing children was very remarkable. He used to 
say, it is * the most difficult' of all pulpit preparations and performances. 
I would rather undertake to preach to the same number of doctors of 
divinity.' " — John Todd: The Story of his Life. 

TALKING TO CHILDREN. 

It is a gift, or an acquirement, of no small importance, for teachers and 
preachers to be able to talk to children, without becoming children ; to 
be simple without being silly, adapting themselves to the condition of a 
child without being childish. The North-western Advocate at Chicago 
relates the following circumstance in illustration of this point. A Sunday* 
school Convention having been held at Chicago, the Advocate says : 

" There was some conversation in the Convention as to the best mode of talking 
to children. Some amusing specimens of attempts to interest children 
were giv^i. One ran thus : An eminent preacher was trying to address a 
Sunday-school, and used the noun summary. Pausing, he said, ^ I fear, 
children, I have employed a term you will not readily comprehend. I 
allude to the term summary. It is synonymous with synopsis* Exactly 
— clear as mud— just about ! Another said, * Children, can any of you 
tell me what is the ostensible design of Sabbath-schools ? ' There was 
a pause; he repeated the question, whereupon one of the scholars piped 
out, ' Yeth, thir ! * (Laughter.) We recently saw a man arise to talk 
to a large mass of children, and, with a due unctuousness of tone, began 
thus : ' The scene which we now behold is one of unparalleled sublimity, ' 
etc. It soon became one of unparalleled restlesaness." 
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THE SONG OF THE DOVE. 

There sitteth a dove so white and fair, 

All on the lily spray, 
And she listeneth how, to Jesus Christ, 

The little children pray. 

Lightly she spreads her friendly wings, 

And to heaven^s gate hath sped ; 
And unto the Father in heaven she bears 

The prayers which the children have said. 

And back she comes from heaven^s gate. 

And brings — ^that dove so mild — 
From the Father in heaven, Who hears her speak, 

A blessing for every child. 

Then, children, lift up a pious prayer. 

It hears whatever you say, 
That heavenly dove, so white and fair, 

That sits on the lily spray. 

— Translated from Mits Bremer j by Mary Howitt, 



I. 

THE KING'S FERRY-BOAT. 

" There went over a ferry-boat to carry over the king's house- 
hold." — II Samuel xix., part of 18th verse. 

The Bishop of Bipon tells a good story of a little 
Sunday-school boy in England^ who must be much like 
children of the same age on this side of the ocean. A 
teacher asked his class why the eunuch went on his way 
rejoicing, after his talk with St. Philip the deacon (Acts 
viii.). The prompt answer was — "Please, sir, because 
Philip had done a-teaching him ! ^' 

Although I certainly intend to teach something in these 
pages, I shall try to do it in a pleasant way, so that my 
readers may not have the same impression of '^ religious 
instruction " which this little fellow had. 

According to old heathen mythology, the river Styx 
encompassed the lower world nine times, in its winding 
course, and the poets described it as broad, dull, and 
sluggish ; and, on this account, it was sometimes called 
the " Stygian lake,'' or " fen.'' 

Acheron was another of these fabled rivers, which the 
souls of the dead must cross. Its waters were muddy and 
bitter, and old Charon, who ferried them over, obliged 
each one to pay a sum of money for the passage. The 
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price was never less than one obolus (a Greek coin worth 
two cents)^ nor more than three. The pagans nsed to 
put this bit of money under the tongues of their dead 
friends, so that they might be ready to pay the old ferry- 
man when he demanded it of them. 

Late in life. Bishop Meade, of Virginia, wrote a 
scholarly book, ' The Bible and the Classics,' in which 
he points out some of the strong resemblances between 
the fables of the old poets and philosophers, and certain 
things in the Bible. He shows that the facts recorded in 
the word of God, and those held by all the false religions 
of the world, had a common origin, but that in the course 
of time men had, little by little, turned the truth of God 
into a lie. 

There was once an old preacher who did many odd 
things, when he thought by behaving differently from 
other people, he might accomplish some good. If he saw 
his congregation putting down their heads on the front of 
the pews, and preparing to take a nap, he would slyly 
draw out a fiddle from behind the pulpit, and play a lively 
tune. When all were thoroughly roused up, he would 
make some appropriate remark, and then continue the 
sermon. 

I fancied that some of you had begun to think that I 
was getting prosy, and so 1 stopped to give you this 
gentle jog on the shoulder, and now that I have got your 
attention again, I will go on. 

In the fable with which I set out, there is a remnant 
of sound belief in the existence of the soul after it has 
left the body, in another state of being. The very river 
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which the dead are represented as crossings has its 
•counterpart in the langaage which Christians so often 
use. 

Take, as an example, the old hymn which everybody 
has heard — '' There is a land of pure delight/' and we 
have the lines : 

** Sweet jBelds beyond the swelling flood 
Stand dress'd in living green : 
So to the Jews fair Canaan stood^ 
While Jordan roU'd between. 

'^ But timorous mortals start and shrink 
To cross this narrow sea, 
And linger, trembling on the brink. 
And fear to launch away." 

In our Saviour's parable of 'The Rich Man and 
Lazarus,' we catch a glimpse of the wide and yawning 
gulf, which the wicked could not cross, but over which 
the angels carried the poor, despised beggar. 

Our notions of a ferry embrace convenient landing, 
places, boats for the conveyance of passengers, the pay- 
ment of tolls, etc. 

It would not require much imagination to conjure up 
some of these in connection with the text : " There went 
over a ferry-boat to carry over the king* 8 household.^^ 

I need not relate the portion of David's history from 
which these words are taken, as I am only using them to 
illustrate something else. There will come a moment in 
the life of each one of us, when work, pleasure, folly, and 
wickedness will all be done with, and when we shall find 
<jurselves, as it were, on the shores of the River o^ ^i^^^3QL, 
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with its cold, dark waters, separating us from the Better 
Land. The dying eyes looking fixedly through the haze 
and mist, discern afar off the pinnacles and domes and 
spires of the Golden City, the New Jerusalem — our 
eternal home — ^bathed in mellow light. It will have no 
need of sun nor moon to shine in it : for ^^ the glory of 
the Lord will lighten it, and the Lamb is the light 
thereof' (Rev. xxi. 23). 

A nice, gentle girl of twelve, who had been one of 
Jesus' lambs, was lying on her sick bed, while her father 
and mother, and her only sister, ministered to her wants. 
She had been ill a long while, and she seemed so near 
her end, that they moved about the room as quietly as 
they could, and spoke to each other in the lowest whis- 
pers. The sick child silently noted all they did, turning 
her mild eye upon them, from side to side, imtil the 
family were attracted by a peculiar look, expressive of 
affection and of patient suffering, and all gathered about 
the bed. A feeble effort to speak caused them to draw 
yet closer to her, the fond mother holding the little 
pulseless hand, while the dying child closed her eyes to 
the light of earth, and Sank away. She seemed to be 
gliding down to the river's brink, which divides this 
world from the Paradise of the Blessed. Suddenly the 
quivering lips essay to speak — 

^^ Mother!" 

How each loving heart throbbed, and each pulse stood 
still, while they listened. 

"Mother," the dying girl breathed forth, '^I see a 
light ! I'm almost home ! " 
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A few moments since^ we stood, in imagination^ on 
the shore of the narrow sea, and beheld the Golden City 
on the other side. All might wish themselves safe within 
its gates, but the river must first he crossed. 

It is not every one who has a successful voyage. 
Hobbes, the English infidel, cried out, when he beheld 
the troubled waves, '^ I am about to take a leap in the 
dark ! '' And yet, children have not only been brave 
and fearless at the approach of death, but they have even 
been joyful to depart. 

Dr. Twinges eyes must have been moist with tears, as 
he read the letter written to him by one of the dear 
" Young Soldiers of Christ.'' '^ I have the consumption 
very badly. I know that I shall not live long, and have 
felt so for a good while. Yesterday, the doctor called 
mother out of the room, and when she came back, tears 
were in her eyes. I could very readily guess what the 
doctor had told her. I do not fear death, for I feel that 
God will call me to a better world, where there is no 
more pain.'^ 

This dear boy was standing, then, on the shore of the 
darTc river y and he had only to cross over and be happy. 
How was he to cross ? The text wiU help us to under- 
stand. " Th&re went over a feny-hoat to carry over the 
Jcing's household.'' 

God is a great King, and all who belong to Him are 
members of His household. He received us for His own 
children by adoption, in Holy Baptism, and unless we 
have cast out His commandments from us, He has never 
ceased to love us. 
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How about the tolls ? There are none to pay. The 
Saviour has paid them for us. 

" In my hand no price I bring, 
Simply to Thy Cross I cling." 

A little boy, in England, was very anxious to see the 
queen, and so he made up his mind to go to her palace,, 
and ask leave to enter. The sentinel on guard, in hi& 
gay uniform and big bear-skin cap, only laughed at the 
child, and pushed him aside with his musket. 

The little fellow had set his heart so much on seeing^ 
the queen, that it was only when the soldier threatened 
to shoot him, that he became alarmed and ran away. 

One of the young princes saw him crying, and on 
learning the cause, said, with a smile, " I'll take you to 
the queen ; '* and past the guards he walked, into the 
presence of Victoria. She looked surprised, and asked 
her son about the child, and when she heard the story, 
she laughed, as any good mother would, and, with some 
kindly words, sent the delighted boy away, with a bright 
piece of money in his hand. 

When God sends His angels to bear our souls safely 
over the '' narrow sea,'* there will be no one to turn us 
aside from the Golden Gate of the City. Our Lord and 
Saviour, the King's own Son, will be standing ready ta 
take us by the hand, and lead us into the presence of His 
Father. 

It might have seemed somewhat fanciful to have^ 
discovered an illustration of the important matter before 
us in the " ferry-boat '' sent to " carry over the king's 
household,^' but there is certainly full warrant for it in 
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the words of the baptismal service. In that solemn office 
we pray our Heavenly Father, in behalf of the child, or 
the grown person, about to be baptized, that he ^^may 
be received into the Ark of Christ's Church,^' and that 
he ''may so pass the waves of this troublesome world, 
that finally he may come to the land of everlasting life/' 
The Ark is only a safe "ferry-boat" because it is 
preserved and guided by our Divine Lord. As long as 
we remain in His holy keeping, no harm can come to us. 

** Behold the Ark of God, 
Behold the open door ; 
Hasten to gain that dear abode, 
And rove, my soul, no more." 
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II. 

BIRDS. 

* * The time of the singing of birds is come." — Song op Solomon ii., 

part of 12th verse. 

A GENTLEMAN riding with his family in the country^ 
saw a very beautiful bird, which his little son watched 
with much interest. The father, thinking it would give 
the boy still more pleasure, raised his gun and shot it. 
The little boy burst into tears as the dead bird was put 
into his hands, and exclaimed, '^ father, that bird will 
never sing again ! '' That father said, some time after- 
wards, that he could never shoot another bird. 

The return of beautiful and balmy Spring, after a cold 
and dreary winter, is always hailed with joy; but the 
delights of the season are greatly increased by the cheer- 
ful songs of the birds. These little creatures might be 
described as the only flying machines which have proved 
altogether ? successful. The muscles of the wings are 
very powerful, while the tail-feathers serve as a rudder. 

The sight of birds is wonderfully keen, and thus they 
can discover their food afar oflF. Their hearing is also 
extremely acute, and singing birds are very sensitive to 
differences of pitch and modulation. 

Bullfinches are capable of strong attachments, and I 
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must relate one little story to illustrate this point. A 
gentleman had bought a bullfinch from a weaver^ at a 
high price, because he had been taught to whistle two 
tunes, but when taken to his new home, in spite of all 
petting and praising, the bird would not utter a sound. 
Complaint was made to the weaver, who readily came to 
visit the bullfinch, and tried to discover the occasion of 
his provoking silence. Even the sight of his old master 
failed to put him into a humour for singing, and the 
weaver was puzzled and provoked. All of a sudden, he 
brightened up, and said, "Why, of course he will not 
sing, poor fellow ; you have not got the nightcap ! ^' A 
blue cotton nightcap was, accordingly, hunted up, and as 
soon as the gentleman put it on his head, the bullfinch 
began to display his musical abihties. 

As common as canary birds now are, they were not 
known in Europe until the fifteenth century, when they 
were first brought from the Canary islands. A pair of 
them, as you may well suppose, cost quite a sum of 
money, and none but wealthy people could afibrd to buy 
them. At that time, the canary was known as the sugar 
bird, because of its fondness for sugar-cane, and its 
ability to eat sugar without harm. It is a curious fact 
that sugar is a poison to many birds, and a pigeon to 
which five drachms had been given, died within a few 
hours. 

The circumstance attending the introduction of canary 
birds into Europe is interesting. A vessel bound for 
Leghorn was wrecked on the coast of Italy. Among a 
trariety of other things, there were a number of canary 
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birds on board, and these little creatures made their 
escape to land, and under the sunny skies of their new 
home, they built their nests, and soon began to multiply. 
So far as plumage was concerned, they were rather 
improved by the change, since, instead of a dull and 
uniform green which they wore in their native islands, 
they soon displayed a variety of colouring, which greatly 
adds to their beauty. 

In 1839, a canary bird was exhibited in London, which 
could speak several words very correctly. In the middle 
of the snatch of a song, he would say, '^ Pretty little 
Dicky,'' '^ Pretty Queen," besides imitating the ringing 
of a bell. 

The free movements of birds through almost boundless 
space, led people of olden time to have strange and 
mysterious notions concerning them. The flight of birds 
settled many important points for them, as in the case of 
Mahomet, the prophet of Arabia. When his pursuers 
followed close upon him to take his life, they were turned 
away from the mouth of the cave in which he had only a 
moment before taken shelter, by the flight of a bird from 
a shrub that grew near the entrance. They argued from 
this that if he had recently passed that way, the bird 
must certainly have been frightened off. So, it came to 
pass, that this little creature, by its flight, preserved the 
life of the false prophet, and thus changed the destiny of 
millions of those who became his followers. 

Five thousand different species of birds are now 
known. The dodo is one which has become extinct. It 
once inhabited the islands of Bourbon and Mauritius, and 
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during the sixteenth century^ and even later^ specimens 
were brought to Europe. The dodo was a heavy, awk- 
ward bird^ larger than a swan, with short legs^ and wings 
so small that they could not be used in flight. When 
hungry sailors found that the flesh of these birds was 
more palatable than their salt beef, and that they could 
easily be knocked down with a stick, they declared such 
a bloody war upon them^ that not a single specimen has 
been left. Even a stuffed skin which once existed in a 
museum at Oxford was allowed to go to decay. 

There is so much to be said about birds, that in telling 
the little which time and space allow me to do, I feel very 
much like a man trying to empty out a great lake with a 
tea-spoon. To prevent needless wandering, I shall now 
confine myself to a few leading points. 

L The Ingenuity of Birds. — ^A hungry crow was once 
searching for food, and^ at last, found some crusts of 
bread. They were, however, so hard and dry that he 
could not eat them, but his ingenuity helped him out of 
his trouble. He carried them, one by one, to a small 
puddle of water, and having dropped each piece into the 
water, and wet it thoroughly, he buried them in moist 
earth near by. Next day, when they had become well 
soaked and soft, he went to the place, and having dug 
them up, made a very satisfactory dinner out of them. 

Poor, half-witted Bamaby Budge had a pet raven. 
The original "Master Grip'' belonged to Charles Dickens. 
This bird was sent him as a present from Yorkshire. As 
^oon as he reached his new home^ he set to work to dig 
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up all the cheese and half-pence his predecessors had 
bnried in the garden^ and then bent his active mind to 
learn language. Perched outside the stable door^ he 
drove imaginary horses all day long, and amused himself 
by attracting the attention of the people who gathered 
about him. 

I have a curious story to tell of a cat and a company of 
swallows. One fine day, pussy had seated herself on the 
top of a gate-post, as if in profound study, when about a 
dozen swallows, knowing her to be an enemy, began 
to tantalize her in a way which showed a high degree of 
humour. A bird would approach from behind, and fly 
close by her ear, while she made an unsuccessful effort to 
seize the rude fellow with her paw. One after another, 
the birds repeated this practical joke, and all of them 
seemed to relish it exceedingly. The whole number, 
following one another at the distance of a few yards, 
formed a regular circle in the air, and going round and 
round like a wheel, they fairly wore out the cat's patience, 
and she indignantly descended from the gate-post. 

Dean Stanley had a parrot, which was a great pet with 
the whole family. One day Polly contrived to open her 
cage door, and get out. After a long search, she was 
found perched on an apple-tree, in the garden. As soon 
as the dean heard the good news, he hastened to the 
spot, followed by the younger members of the family, and 
by some grave clergymen, who were then on a visit to 
the house. Polly was discovered swinging herself very 
comfortably on the topmost bough of the tree, but when 
she beheld the group of admiring friends standing below. 
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she said^ with all the solemnity of manner which she had 
caught from the dean^ " Let us pray I '' 

II. Bird Music. — Many people imagine that birds sing 
by instinct^ and that it costs no effort to warble forth 
their various songs. The truth is that they all have their 
own peculiar ways of singing, some having a monotonous 
song, like the bay- winged sparrow; some, a continuous 
chatter, as the yellow-bird ; while the hermit- thrush has 
a round of variations, wonderful to hear. 

Foremost in the rank of bird choristers should be 
placed the song- sparrow. Every male bird of this 
species has seven distinct songs of its own, no two of 
them having the same songs throughout. 

An American travelling in Italy describes a nightingale 
singing in a full-blossomed elder bush, on the margin of 
a brook. So liquid were the notes, and so full of spring, 
that the twig he tilted on seemed like a conductor 
through which the mingled magnetism of brook and 
blossom flowed into him, and were precipitated in music. 
"We have all of us sometimes enjoyed a, free concert of the 
same sort. 

It is hoped that this little talk about birds may soften 
the hearts of many boys, and that the gentle warblers 
which add so much to the happiness of the world, may be 
safe from their murderous assaults. 

Bird Thoughts. 

" Mine is a happy life ; 
Here, in the forest dim, 
Distant from scenes of strife, 
I sing my peaceful hymn 
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To Him who gave this life to me, 
And made me happy, glad, and free. 

^* I*m but a little bird ; 

And yet, my song so clear, 
I think is often heard 

By Him who placed me here. 
I think He loves to hear me sing, 
And takes my little offering. 

" So, at the earliest light, 
And when the sun is high. 
And when the shades of night 

Creep softly o'er the sky, 
I still will sing to Him above 
Who made my life so full of love." 
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GOODNESS. 

** The fruit of the Spirit is goodness/^ — Galatians v., 

part of 22nd verse.. 

It was a great annoyance to a family who put on many 
absurd and fashionable airs^ that two old ladies who wore 
narrow black dresses^ wide collars^ and bonnets some- 
what antiquated, sat in the pew before them in church. 
The children had drawn several caricatures of them in 
their Prayer-books, and never observed the sweet peace 
which illuminated the faces of the two old ladies, while 
they *' worshipped the Lord in the beauty of holiness.^' 

A missionary agent came around on his unwelcome 
errand, and, upon calling at the house of the fashionable 
family, the rich lady received him in an elegant drawing- 
room, but a cloud overshadowed her face when she 
learned the object of his visit. After making many 
excuses about her want of faith in foreign missions, and 
her preference for charities nearer home, she pleaded 
" hard times '' as a reason why she must give less than 
usual this time, and she sent the agent away with a con- 
tribution which would not have bought a respectable doll 
for one of her children. The agent stopped next at the 
humble abode of the two old-fashioned ladies, and he 
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hesitated as to the propriety of making any application to 
persons whose means seemed so limited. He was shown 
into a room plainly furnished with well-worn chairs and 
table^ and a cheap^ home-made carpet ; and at the sight 
of the little sul3Scription book, the younger sister went to 
a bureau drawer, and brought back an old leathern purse, 
containing twenty dollars in gold. With a radiant face 
she handed it to the missionary agent, but never intimated, 
by word or look, how many acts of self-denial this hberal 
oflFering for the Lord's work had cost them. 

When jewels and costly garments have lost their charm, 
and the white robe which Jesus provides for His obedient 
children will be the only one desired, these two old- 
fashioned ladies will find their gold and silver, hoarded 
for His sake, safe for them, in His glorious kingdom. 

The apostle tells us in the text, that " The fruit of the 
Sjpirit is goodness.'^ 

The production of a strawberry- vine, or of an orange- 
tree, is pleasant and palatable, while the fruit of a crab- 
tree is sour and disagreeable. One might fasten the most 
delicious, rosy-cheeked peaches or apricots, by strings or 
bits of wire, to the limbs of a poplar, but these would not 
be the fruit of it. The whole thing would be a sham. 

In the text, goodness is described as the fruit of some- 
thing. Of what ? Why, of the Holy Spirit of God. The 
Blessed Spirit is God, and He can do all things. He is 
spoken of in the Creed, as ^^The Lord and Giver of 
Life." 

A skilful gardener can take a most unsightly, stony 
waste, and by bestowing much care and culture on it, he 
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can change it into a spot covered with laxuriance and 
beauty. So the Holy Spirit accomplishes His wonderful 
work in our hard and stony hearts. During the autumn 
of 1799, the retreating French army left three hundred 
wounded men at Bobbio, the capital of Piedmont. 
Although the soldiers were enemies both to the religion 
and the country of the Waldenses, yet they received the 
kindest treatment at their hands. The people of Pied- 
mont were extremely poor, but they cheerfully shared 
their scanty provisions with the strangers, bound up their 
wounds, and nursed them as carefully as if they had been 
near friends. At length provisions became still more 
scarce, and finding that if they kept the French soldiers 
during the winter all must starve together, the good 
Waldenses performed the wonderful and dangerous feat 
of carrying them across one of the most difficult of the 
Alpine ranges, then covered with ice and snow, and 
leaving them safe within the borders of their own land. 

The meaning of God is the Good One, and they who 
are like Him abound in acts of goodness. That you may 
the better understand this, I shall*go on to tell you some 
things which goodness prompts people to do. 

I. Goodness makes them willing to Forgive Wrongs, 

A gentleman once came to Sir Eardley Wilmot in great 
anger at an injury which he had suflFered from a person of 
high rank, and on whom he wished to be avenged. 

" Would it be manly to resent it ? ^^ 

" Yes,*' answered Sir Eardley, " but God-like to for- 
give it.^' 

c 
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The idea was a new and striking one^ and the enraged 
gentleman went his way, no longer thinking of revenge. 

Isaac Hopper, a Quaker who lived in Philadelphia, met 
a black man on the street, named Cain, and took him 
before a magistrate to be fined for profane swearing. 
Twenty years later the two men met again, and the kind 
heart of Mr. Hopper was touched when he saw what a 
sad change time had wrought in the appearance of his 
old acquaintance. 

''Dost thou remember me?'' asked the Quaker, 
shaking hands with the forlorn creature as he spoke. '^ I 
had thee fined for swearing." 

'' Yes, indeed I do," answered the poor coloured man ; 
" I remember what I paid as well as if it had been yester- 
day." 

'' Well, did it do thee any good ? " 

''No, never a bit," said Gain; "it made me mad to 
have my money taken from me." 

Mr. Hopper told the poor man to count up the interest 
on the fine, and then paid him principal and interest, 
adding, " I meant it for thy good, Cain ; and I am sorry 
I did thee any harm." 

The heart of Cain was softened by this act of kindness, 
and the tears rolled down his swarthy cheeks. He took 
the money with many thanks, and was never heard to 
swear again. 

II. Goodness teaches People to he Considerate and 
Generous, 

Joseph William Turner, one of the greatest of English 
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landscape painters^ was one of the committee whose 
business it was to arrange about hanging the pictures 
sent for exhibition to the Eoyal Academy. The walls 
were already crowded, when his attention was attracted 
by one which had been painted by an unknown artist 
from some distant town, and who had no friend to 
advance his interest. 

^^ A good picture,^' exclaimed Turner, as soon as his 
critical eye rested on it: "it must be hung up, and ex- 
hibited.^^ 

^^ Impossible ! " replied the other members of the 
committee, with one voice. " The arrangement cannot 
be disturbed. Quite impossible ! '' 

*^ A good picture,^^ persisted the generous Turner; *' it 
must be hung up ; ^' and, so saying, he took down one of 
his own pictures, and put the unknown Mr. Bird^s in its 
place. 

When we have learned the hard lesson of not looking 
every one on his own things, but every one also on the 
things of others, we may be sure that we are becoming 
more like God. 

A number of robust, active boys were busy in playing 
base ball, while a little lame fellow, about twelve, pale 
and sickly, stood leaning on his crutches ; evidently very 
sorry that he was not able to take part in the exciting 
game. Indeed, he seemed to lose sight of the fact how 
much his infirmity unfitted him for such violent exertion, 
and how seriously he would interfere with the sport of 
his stout and healthy companions. The other boys good- 
naturedly tried to persuade him to stand on one side, and 

C2 
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let another take his place; but they were thoughtful 
enough to put it on the ground that they were afraid he 
might get hurt. 

" Why, Jimmy/' said one at last, forgetting himself 
for a moment, ^^ you can't run, you know/' 

" 0, hush ! " answered another, the tallest boy of the 
party — ^^ never mind, I'll run for him, and you can count 
it for him." 

So saying, the noble fellow took his place by Jimmy's 
side, saying to the other, in a lower tone, " K you were 
like him, you wouldn't like to be told of it all the time." 

III. Goodness prompts People to be Conscientious and 
Enduring. 

There lived in a Scotch village a very little boy, Jamie 
by name, who set his heart on being a sailor. His 
mother loved him very dearly, and the thought of giving 
him up grieved her exceedingly, but he showed such an 
anxiety to go and see the distant countries which he had 
read about, that she finally consented. As the boy left 
home, the good woman said to him, ^^ Wherever you are, 
Jamie, whether on sea or land, never forget to acknow- 
ledge your God. Promise me that you will kneel down, 
every night and morning, and say your prayers, no matter 
whether the sailors laugh at you or not." 

'^ Mother, I promise you I will," said Jamie ; and soon 
he was on shipboard bound for India. They had a good 
captain, and as several of the sailors were religious men, 
no one laughed at the boy when he kneeled down to 
pray. 
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On the return voyage things were not quite so plea- 
sant. Some of the sailors having run away, their places 
were supplied by others, and one of these proved to be a . 
very bad fellow. 

When he saw little Jamie kneeling down to say his 
prayers, this wicked sailor went up to him, and giving 
him a sound box on the ear, said in a very decided tone, 
'^ None of that here, sir.'^ 

Another seaman who saw 'this, although he swore 
sometimes, was indignant that the child should be so 
cruelly treated, and told the bully to come up on deck, 
and he would give him a thrashing. The challenge was 
accepted, and the well-deserved beating was duly be- 
stowed. Both then returned to the cabin, and the swear- 
ing man said, ^^ Now, Jamie, say your prayers, and if he 
dares to touch you, I will give him another dressing." 

The next night the devil tempted Jamie to do a very 
foolish thing. He doe& not like to have any one say his 
prayers, or do right in any way, and so he put it into the 
little boy^s mind that it was quite unnecessary for him to 
be creating such a disturbance in the ship, when it could 
easily be avoided, if he would^ only say his prayers very 
quietly in his hammock, so that nobody would observe it. 
Now, see how little he gained by this cowardly proceed- 
ing. The moment that the friendly sailor saw Jamie get 
into the hammock, without first kneeling down to pray, 
he hurried to the spot, and dragging him out by the 
neck, he said, ^' Kneel down at once, sir ! do you think 
I am going to fight for you, and you not say your prayers, 
you young rascal ? ^' 
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During the whole voyage back to London, this reck- 
less, profane sailor watched over the boy as if he had 
been his father, and every night saw that he kneeled 
down and said his prayers. Jamie soon began to be 
industrious, and during his spare time studied his books. 
He learned all about ropes and rigging, and when he be- 
pame old enough, about taking latitude and longitude. 

Several years ago the largest steamer ever built, called 
the Great Eastern, was launched on the ocean, and carried 
the famous cable across the Atlantic. A very reliable, 
experienced captain was chosen for this important under- 
taking, and who should it be but the little Jamie of 
whom I have been telling you. When the Great Eastern 
returned to England, after this successful voyage. Queen 
Victoria bestowed on him the honour of knighthood, and 
the world now knows him as Sir James Anderson. 

IV. Goodness makes People Heroic. 

Two houses were once wrapped in flames, at Auch, in 
Prance, and from one of them was heard the piteous cry, 
'^ Save my child ! " The archbishop came hurrying to 
the place, and worked as long as his strength would 
allow, in helping to put out the fire, when he said, '^ I will 
give twenty-five louis d^or to the man who will save this 
woman and her child.^' 

At this appeal, several of the crowd came a few steps 
nearer to the burning building, but the heat was so great 
that they as quickly retreated from the danger. 
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and tlie child ! '^ shouted the archbishop^ still louder than 
before ; but no one moved. 

Now, by the lurid light of the fire, the archbishop him- 
self was seen to take a cloth, and haying dipped it in a 
bucket of water, to wrap it round his body, and then to 
mount the ladder which had been placed against the 
shaking wall. Soon he reached a window, which he 
bravely entered, and, in a few moments more, a group 
was seen at this window — ^the archbishop, the mother, 
and the little child. 

The good man had scarcely reached the ground, before 
he sank on his knees, to bless God for his protecting 
care, and then, rising, he said to the poor mother, who 
had lost everything by the fire except her precious child 
— '^My good woman, I oflFered fifty louis d^ors to the 
man who would save you. I have won the sum, and now 
I present it to you.^' 

The world sometimes thinks of the clergy as nice sort 
of men, who wear white cravats, and long-tailed black 
coats, and who read good moral essays to the people; 
but it seldom gives them credit for being heroic. Yet 
these are the men who expose their lives to every sort of 
disease, in their perpetual round of visitation to the sick, 
and who are ready to endure hardness as good soldiers 
of Christ. 

See that English clergyman, Mr. Ancient, venturing 
out in his little cockle-shell boat, to rescue those who 
are holding fast to the shattered remnant of the proud 
steamer Atlantic, wrecked on the treacherous coast of 
Nova Scotia ! He has been living for years in that little 
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hamlet with a few fishermen and wreckers as parishioners 
—ruling and civilizing them by love; and now, in this 
awful moment, when so many lives are in peril, he is 
proving himself a hero. 

Do you ask, what made these people do such noble 
things ? 

Ooodness, 

Then, do you wish to know what Ooodness is ? The 
apostle tells us ; it is ^^ The fruit of the Spirit/ 
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IV. 

DOORS. 

** I am the Door." — St. John x., part of 9th verse. 

In old Roman mythology Janus was a royal door- 
keeper. His name was derived from the Latin word 
janua, a doovy and was therefore a very appropriate one. 

According to the ancient Jewish, Egyptian, and Greek 
calenders, the year began on the 25th of March. This 
arrangement continued until the reign of Numa Pompilius, 
who placed two new months before the other ten, and 
called the first of these January, in honour of Janus — 
thus making him a sort of door-keeper for the year. 

As I propose now to talk about doors, it might be 
expected that I would go on to describe the different 
varieties ; namely, swing doors (such as move on hinges), 
folding doors, sliding doors, the jib-door (one which is 
concealed, when shut), wicket doors, trap doors, etc. 
This, however, will not be the line of my remark. I can- 
not pretend to teach you the carpenter^s trade, but some- 
thing much more important. 

In the famous story of the ^ Forty Thieves,' one of 
the robber band is described as going to the city, to find 
out who it was that had been in their secret cave during 
their absence from it. He was led by the tailor to the 
house of Ali Baba, the man who had been venturesome 
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enougli to enter their abode, and who, by pronouncing 
the passwords, " Open, Sesame," bad learned the secret 
of getting in at the door. In order that he might know 
the place again, the robber had marked the door with 
chalk. Morgiana, Ali Baba's female slave, noticed this 
chalk mark, and suspecting some mischief, she put the 
same sort of mark on several doors, on each side of her 
master's house. When the robber captain and his band 
came to the place, it was impossible to know for a cer- 
tainty which the house of Ali Baba was, the doors being 
all alike. Had the doors all been thrown open, what a 
diflference would have been found within ! 

In going along the steets of a handsome city, the 
houses seem much alike, but if you should have occasion 
to^'go in, you would find the people who occupied them in 
very different circumstances. There would be healthy, 
happy, prosperous families in some, and sick, suffering, 
wretched ones in others. 

Unless we have business, however, we should only be 
intruders, and, accordingly, we wiU pass on to other doors 
which it wiU be proper for us to enter. 

I. The first door stands open, and we will merely look 
in. There is a faded red curtain across the window, 
and by the dim light we see a row of shelves, with a small 
counter in front of them. A man is busy in handing 
down bottles filled with different coloured liquors, for 
the accommodation of several men with red faces, who 
are waiting their turn for a drink. This is what is called 
a '' saloon/^ The real name is '* a dram shop/' 
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A Kttle boy who once looked in at the door, said to his 
father, " Is the man who stands inside of that pen afraid 
of the people outside, that he shuts himself up there ? '* 
He ought to be. 

Perhaps you remember what the wife of Bluebeard 
discovered when she unlocked the fatal door. So, when 
you get a passing glance in at the door of a dram shop, 
if you could only know the half of the dreadful scenes 
which have taken place there, you would run away in 
disgust and horror. Not only would you see mangled 
bodies, but murdered souls. The foolish people who ven- 
ture in, soon find themselves prisoners, bound hand and 
foot. God's grace alone can ever enable them to escape. 

n. The next door we stop at is a very difierent one. 
It is a church door. A man stands inside, not to keep 
you out, or receive your ticket of admission, but to bid 
you welcome. This is our Father's House, who is glad 
to have us come ; and here, all of us are equal. 

'' 'Tis like a little Heaven below." 

Even very young children learn to bear their part in 
the beautiful services of the Prayer-book, and to enjoy 
them. Ignorant people, who have never learned to read, 
soon fall into the ways of the church, and, little by little, 
drink in refreshment from the clear waters of the River 
of Life. 

I once baptized an old fortune-teller, who gave up her 
wicked trade when she began to lead a Christian life. 
She did not know a letter in the book, but by listening 
to the lessons of Holy Scripture, and by hearing the 
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Psalms read every montli, she treasured up many precious 
things in her memory and heart. To make up, some- 
what, for the loss of her unrighteous gains in fortune- 
telling, she was employed to clean and dust the pews in 
the church. When one of her old associates ridiculed 
her for following this humble calling, she meekly answered, 
'^ I had rather be a door-keeper in the house of my God, 
than to dwell in the tents of ungodliness ! " 

m. The Door of Usefulness. — ^In the Book of Acts 
(14th chap., 27th v.) we are told that ^' the Door of Faith" 
was opened unto the Gentiles ; and St. Paul, in one of 
his letters (I Corinth, xvi. 9), says that ^^a great door'* 
of usefulness had been opened to. him, for doing his 
Master^s work. 

The opportunity for accomplishing something good is 
here described under the figure of a Door. Such a Door 
is open to every one of us. A very little child could be 
the means of bringing some one else to Sunday-school, 
and to church. 

" There are dear ones at home I may bless with my love, 

There are wretched ones passing the street ; 
There are friendless and suffering strangers around, 

There are tempted and poor I must meet. 
There are many imthought of, whom, happy and blest. 

In the land of the good I shall see ; 
Will any of them, at the beautiful Gate, 

Be watching and waiting for me ? 

" There are little ones glancing about on my path, 
In need of a friend and a guide ; 
There are dim little eyes looking up into mine. 
Whose tears could be easily dried ; 
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But Jesus may beckon the children away, 
In the midst of their grief or their glee ; 

Will any of these, at the beautiful Gate, 
Be waiting and watching for me ? " 

'* Fll never forgive Fred ! '^ said Dora, in a very bad 
humour, as she came into the parlour, holding up before 
her mother the fragment of a little toy, a piece of the set 
of furniture her uncle had given her a few days before. 

'' Dora, my child ! '' 

*^ Well, I mean just what I say ! '^ continued the angry 
little girl. ^^ Fred came rushing into the summer-house, 
just as he always does, and trod on it with his great 
boots; and when I spoke to him about it, he said he 
didn^t care a bit, and wished he had broken my chairs 
too ! '' 

^^ Think before you say more, my dear,^^ said the 
mother. ^^ Perhaps you vexed Freddy by your manner 
of speaking.^^ 

^^ I only told him he was careless and stupid, and so he 
was. It^s too bad. No, I will never forgive him ! " and 
as she turned over the pieces of the broken toy in her 
hands, her face grew dark with wicked feelings. 

"Harkj^Dora ! listen; some one is knocking, I am sure." 

^^What do you mean, mamma? I do not hear any 
one," said Dora. 

"Have you forgotten, my daughter, that there is a 
door to every heart? You have opened it once this 
morning, and let in an evil, hateful thing.^' 

Dora hung her head, for she began to understand her 
mother. 
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^^ And now, if you will listen, you will hear One, your 
best Friend, at that door. He is knocking gently. Dear 
little daughter, let Him in. He has a message for you. 
It is this — ^ If ye forgive not men their trespasses, 
neither will your Father which is in Heaven forgive your 
trespasses.^ ^^ 

Dora's heart was softening. The tears came into her 
eyes. She opened the door of her heart a little. At 
length the door swung wide open, and love entered. 

'^Tes, mother, I will forgive Freddy," sobbed Dora. 
^' I was as much to blame as he was ; and I know I spoke 
spitefully, or he would have felt sorry when he did it." 

"Then, my darling, thank that dear Friend who has 
found His way into your heart, and now go to Freddy, 
and make it up with him." 

IV. The Door to Heaven. — St. John says, in the Book 
of Revelation, " I looked, and behold, a Door was opened 
in Heaven ^^ (iv. 1). He then goes on to describe the 
wonderful and glorious things that he saw there ; things 
which, I pray God, we may all one day see for ourselves. 
It is only of the Door that I am speaking now. Was it 
like the golden clouds which mark the pathway of the 
netting sun ? 

The doors of temples and palaces are often fashioned 
of most expensive woods and metals, and are of very 
elaborate workmanship; and so we might fancy the 
massive Door of Heaven to be beautiful beyond descrip- 
tion. 

The real Door is our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 
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A door is the medium of passage^ and so Jesus stands 
between God and us. He is the Mediator. Jesus says 
of Himself^ ^'I am the Door.'^ If we wish to go to 
Heaven^ we can only get there through Him. No one 
can get in by his own goodness. If any get in^ it will be 
simply, and solely, through the merits of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. 

Several years ago, during our dreadful civil war, a 
well-known judge who had shown much interest in the 
suffering soldiers, resolved that while he was occupied 
with a very important suit, which engaged his time and 
thoughts, he would pay no attention to any appeal for 
charity: or for anything else. One day a soldier came 
into his office, miserably clad, and his thin face marked 
with deep lines of care. The judge made as though he 
did not see him, and kept on with his writing. The 
soldier fumbled in his pockets for some time, and then 
said, in a tone of disappointment and concern, as if he 
knew that he was unwelcome, "I did have a letter for 
you.^' 

The judge, who was really a man of very tender feel- 
ings, concealed the better emotions of his heart, and 
made no reply. 

Presently the soldier's thin, trembling hand pushed a 
little note along the desk. The judge raised his head 
slightly, and was about to say, " I have no time to attend 
to you,^^ when he discovered that the handwriting was 
that of his own son — a soldier in the army. He took up 
the note, which read as follows : '^ Dear father : the 
bearer is a soldier, discharged from the hospital. He is 
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going home to die. Assist him in any way you can, for 
Charlies saJce.'^ 

All the tender emotions of the judge's soul were laid 
open in a moment. He embraced the soldier, for 
Charlie's sake. He placed him at the table, where Charlie 
was wont to sit, and made him sleep in Charlie's bed. 
He clothed him, and supplied him with every comfort, 
for the sake of his own dear son. 

Our Heavenly Father deals thus with us. He grants 
us His best and choicest gifts, for Jesus' sake. : 

" Door of mercy open wide, 
He that will may enter here ; 
Find in Jesu*s pierced side 
Shelter from each rising fear. 

" Door of pardon for the vile, 
Here the vilest enter in. 
Find the fruit of Jesu's toil, 
Full atonement for their sin. 

" Door of Heaven, there saints shall raise 
Loud hosannas swelling high. 
And in gratitude and praise, 
Spend a long eternity." 
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V. 

LYING. 

'* Lying lips are abomination to the Lord." — Proverbs xii., 

22nd verse. 

Robert Hall^ the celebrated preacher of Bristol, Eng- 
land, was spending an evening at the house of a friend, 
when a lady who was there on a visit also, retired for a 
while, that she might put her little girl to bed. In about 
half an hour the lady came back, and remarked to one of 
the company, " She is gone to sleep ; I put on my night- 
cap, and lay down by her, and she soon dropped oV 

Mr. Hall overheard this, and being not only a straight- 
forward, truthful man, but also a very impulsive one, he 
said, '^Excuse me, madam; do you wish your child to 
growupaUar?^' 

^^Oh dear; no, sir; I should be shocked at such a 
thing.^^ 

'* Then bear with me while I say to you that you ought 
never to act a lie before her. Children are very quick 
observers, and soon learn that that which assumes to be 
what it is not is a lie, whether acted or spoken.^' This 
was said with such kindness of manner, that no offence 
was given. 

Herodotus, the old Greek historian, says that the 

D 
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Persians, from tlie time that their children were five 
years old, until the age of twenty, taught them only three 
things ; to ride on horseback — shoot a bpw — and speah 
the truth. This showed how much they hated lies, and it 
is a pity that all Christians do not feel this way about it. 

The philosopher Xenocrates being summoned as a 
witness on a trial in Athens, and having given his evi- 
dence, was advancing to the altar to swear to the truth 
of what he had spoken, when the judges all rose from 
their seats, and declared that his word was quite enough, 
and that they needed no oath from him. 

God is the author of truth, and the devil is the father 
of lies (St. John viii. 44). This, of itself, should teach us 
always to prefer truth to falsehood. 

A little orphan boy, who had been sent on an errand, 
forgot himself, and played truant by the way. Recollect- 
ing himself, he ran back to his uncle's workshop as fast 
as he could. '^What are you running yourself out of 
breath for ? '^ asked one of the men ; '* tell your uncle 
that the people kept you waiting.'* 

" Why, that would be a lie ! " 

'^ To be sure it would ; but what's the odds ? " 

*^ I a liar ! I tell a lie ! " cried the boy, indignantly. 
"No; not to escape a beating every day. My mother 
always told me that lying was the first step to ruin." 

The righteous Lord loves everything good, and hates 
everything bad, and hence the wise man tells us, that 
'' Lying lips are abomination to the LordJ^ 

There are several reasons for this, which I shall now go 
on to mention. 
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I. To tell Lies is Pitiful and Mrsan. — Nobody who is 
honourable and high-minded will stoop to do it. Even 
when we suflfer for telling the truth, it is far better to 
have the courage to stick to it. 

A little English boy, the son of a poor labourer, was 
once amusing himself with bowling a round stone (a very 
common pastime in the region where he lived), when it 
chanced to strike against something in front of a cottage, 
which caused it to bound up against a window, and break 
a pane of glass. The tenant happened to be in the house 
at the time, and immediately ran out, but seeing no one 
about except the little fellow who had done the damage, 
he asked him whether he knew who had broken the 
window. 

" I did,^^ answered the boy, looking up with his honest 
eyes, " but I will pay for it.^' He then told how it hap- 
pened. 

The man looked at him in amazement for a few 
moments, and said, '^ You shall not pay it all. You have 
neither run away nor told a lie, and although I am poor, 
I will bear half the loss myself.^' 

Lies are almost sure to be found out in the end, and 
after that, the person who has told the falsehood will 
never be believed again. The old fable of the * Boy and 
the Wolf would be a good illustration of this point, but 
I trust that you all remember it. 

II. Again, Lying is a Hateful Thing, because it has 
brotLght so much Misery into the World. 

The devil told the first lie. Adam and Eve were 

D2 
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contented and happy in the beautiful Garden of Eden, 
until this evil spirit, who was jealous of their pleasant 
and peaceful home, contrived a plan to get them turned 
out of it. 

God had given them full leave to roam as they chose 
through all this fair Paradise, and to eat of the fruit of 
overy tree but one. In order to see whether they would 
obey Him or not. He strictly charged them not to meddle 
with the fruit of the tree of knowledge, and solemnly 
warned them that should they be wicked enough to do so, 
the most dreadful evils would come upon them. 

Adam and Eve loved God so much that they would 
never have thought of doing anything to displease Him, 
had not the devil tempted them to disobey. He told 
them that they were losing much happiness by not eating 
of the forbidden fruit ; and that while the Lord had 
threatened to punish them, should they disobey Him, it 
was not likely that He would do so. The devil knew 
full well that this was a lie, but if Adam and Eve were 
silly enough to believe it to be true, it would accomplish 
his evil purpose most effectually. 

Poor, short-sighted creatures ! They believed what 
the devil told them ; they plucked and ate the forbid- 
den fruit; and, from that day onward, the threatened 
curse rested on them and on their children. Nearly all 
the miseries of the world may be traced back to that first 
lie. No wonder, then, that the good God abhors lying. 
The safety and happiness of His children depend on 
their telling the truth. 
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IIL *' Lying lips are abomination to the Lord/' 6e- 
cavrse Lying is wicked. 

Wrong-doing consists in disobeying God's holy laws^ 
and since He so positively bids us tell the truths the 
whole truths and nothing but the truths we commit sin 
every time that we fail to do it. 

A little boy and girl were carrying a basket of cakes to 
their old grandmother, and, as often happens with chil- 
dren, they raised the cover, and gazed upon them with 
greedy eyes. After counting them over very carefully, 
they had almost made up their minds that they might eat 
one of them, and nobody would be the wiser for it. 

Here was a repetition of the old temptation in the 
Garden of Eden, on a smaller scale, and the two little 
people would have been persuaded by the evil one to do 
what they knew to be wrong, had not the sister asked her 
brother the matter-of-fact question : ^^ Can't God count ?" 

This settled the difficulty. The basket-cover was shut 
down, and the cakes were carried safely to their grand* 
mother. 

IV. Another reason why lying should be abhorred is, 
because it is dangerous. 

When Naaman, the proud captain of the armies of the 
king of Syria, had humbled himself as a little child, and 
gone down and dipped himself seven times in the waters 
of Jordan, at the bidding of the prophet Elisha, he was 
instantly cured of his loathsome leprosy. The grateful 
Syrian besought the man of God to accept a present from 
him, but Elisha positively refused. His servant Gehazl 
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saw the great captain's chariot depart, laden with trea- 
snres ^Hch his greedy heart longed for ; and making up 
a story which looked very much like the truth, he ran 
after the rich stranger, and told him that his master 
had changed his mind, and would take a present, after 
all. Naaman was glad to respond to this request, and 
gave even more than was asked for. He also sent two 
servants to carry the rich present; but this unexpected 
politeness somewhat embarrassed the unprincipled Gehazi, 
as the appearance of these Syrians at the house of Elisha 
would lead to the discovery of his wickedness. With his 
ready wit, he contrived to send them off before they 
reached the house, and slyly hiding the treasures in a 
secret place, he went in with a smooth and innocent face 
and waited for his master^s orders. Having told one lie, 
he fancied that all would be safe and well. Not so ; there 
was much more to follow. 

" Whence comest thou, Gehazi P '^ asked the prophet^ 
looking sternly at him, and knowing all that the wicked 
man had done. 

Another lie was needed now, to cover up the first, and 
the same deceitful tongue was quick to answer, "Thy 
servant went no whither.^' 

Amazed and shocked at such bare-faced effrontery^ 
Elisha said, " Went not my heart with thee, when the 
man turned again from his chariot to meet thee P Is it a 
time to be receiving presents, especially when they are 
got by fraud and falsehood? The leprosy of Naaman 
shall cleave unto thee, and unto thy children after thee, 
as a just punishment for thy sin ! '* 
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The wretched man went out from Elisha's presence^ a 
leper as white as snow. It will not do for any one to 
object that this signal punishment of lying took place in 
Old Testament times^ and that such things need not be 
feared under the Gospel dispensation. We have only to 
read the fifth chapter of the Acts of the Apostles, to find 
that God struck dead a man and his guilty wife for the 
self-same sin of lying. 

Even when He does not punish liars in this world, they 
will not escape in the next. Hear what the Bible says 
about it : " All liars shall have their portion in the lake 
which burneth with fire and brimstone " (Rev. xxi. 8) . 

There is one day in the year when a thousand false- 
hoods are told in every town and neighbourhood, espe- 
cially by young people and children, who think it to be 
very funny and innocent. I mean ApriUfooW day. This 
siUy old custom has come down from the pagans of 
ancient Rome, and it is one which had much better be 
left to them. I never heard of but one really clever trick 
played off on the first of April, and this I shall venture to 
tell you. 

Rabelais, a witty French writer of the fifteenth century, 
being at Marseilles on April-fools^ day, with an empty 
purse, and wishing to go to Paris, filled several vials with 
brick-dust, and labelled them as '^ Poison for the royal 
family ! '^ He put them where they would soon be spied 
out by the suspicious police, and, as he supposed, he was 
forthwith seized as a traitor, and sent to the capital, free 
of charge. The joke was thought so good that he was 
speedily pardoned. 
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A He is a lie, no matter what day of the year it is told 
on, and he who is guilty of falsehood on the first of April 
is a much greater fool than the person who is deceived 
by it. 

A friend of the great Samuel Johnson used to say of 
hinfi, that he was so very careful not to vary a hair^s- 
breadth from the truth, that he always seemed to be 
talking upon oath. That was a compliment worth having ! 

I have a very pretty little story to close with, and I 
have kept it until the last that you might be the more 
likely to remember it. 

The father of a Christian household read one morning^ 
at family prayer, the part of the eighth chapter of St. 
John where our Saviour calls Satan '^ the father of lies,^' 
and, at the end of the reading, he added a few words of 
explanation. 

These simple words were not lost. Not long after, he 
overheard one of his children engaged in her private devo- 
tions, using this petition. I give it here, that you may all 
add it to your prayers. '^0 Lord, let not the devil be my 
teacher, for he will teach me lies. Let Thy Holy Spirit 
be my teacher: He will teach me truth, and He will 
bring me to the Lord Jesus Christ, Who is the Truth 
itself ! '' 
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VI, 

CLEAN HANDS. 

" Clean hands." — Psalm xxiv., part of 4th verse. 

A LITTLE fellow who had been playing marbles on his 
way to school, and, at the latest possible moment, rushed 
into the school-room, with his hands begrimed with dirt, 
had his attention unpleasantly turned to the state of the 
case by the teacher^s sharp exclamation, '^ Look at your 
hands ! " 

Notice that careless, untidy girl, making her appear- 
ance in the parlour, where visitors are chatting with her 
mother; the child all unconscious that much of the 
^^dirt-pie^^ which she was preparing in the garden has 
been brought into the house under her finger-nails. The 
mother, annoyed and mortified, whispers, " Bless me, my 
dear, you have forgotten to wash your hands ! " 

I am talking to boys, now, who have done their full 
share in thrashing down walnuts from the trees, and in 
hulling them, whose hands, stained to the colour of black 
kid gloves, have been very difiicult to hide, when they 
wished to pass for " white people.^' 

Tour father told you, more than once, not to meddle 
with his big inkstand, on his writing-desk, and you did 
not mind him. Think what trouble you had in trying to 
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wipe up the great puddle of ink on tlie floor, and how you 
did not get the marks off your hands for days and days, 
although you scoured them so hard with soap ! 

King David, who wrote the psalm from which I quoted 
the text, asks this question : " Who shall ascend into the 
hill of the Lord ? or who shall rise up in His holy place ? " 

We ought all to be very glad to hear the answer, since 
it is something in which we have a great interest. '^ Even 
he that hath clean hands ^ and a piire heart." 

Our hands are the instruments by which we accomplish 
anything, and make ourselves useful, and, hence, to have 
*^ Olean hands " means to do honest and good things. 

I shall tell you about several sorts of hands, and, mean- 
while, you can examine your own, and see whether you 
discover a match for them. 

I. Dishonest Hamds. — ^How sticky some hands are ! I 
have seen very small ones which grabbed fruit, or pea- 
nuts, or cakes, from a poor huckster woman, and slyly hid 
the stolen treasure in a pocket, or under a clean-looking 
apron. When those hands grow bigger, they will be 
ready to pick locks; change two dollar bills into twenties ; 
rob the post-office ; forge a rich friend^s name ; and do 
other nice little jobs of the same sort. 

Such a disgraceful line of business is not confined to the 
poor, and those in humble stations. 

I remember well a velvet cloak, worn by a fine lady, 
who called on a friend, which fashionable cloak hid a silver 
vase, which she took from the side-board, and carried 
away with her. 
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There is every reason, then, why Christians of every 
rank in life should respond devoutly when the eighth 
commandment is read in church : ^^ Lord, have mercy upon 
U8, and incline owr hearts to keep this law" 

II. Meddlesome and Mischievous Hands. — The habit 
which many children and grown people have, of touching 
every curious thing they chance to see, is sometimes 
followed by serious consequences 

A German, in Iowa, went into a saw-mill, and having 
never been in one before, he was greatly attracted by a 
small, circular saw, the rapid motion of which fascinated 
him completely. Without thinking of what he was doing, 
he reached out one of his fingers towards it, and, in a 
moment, the end of his finger was clipped off. The man 
tied up the bleeding stump in his handkerchief, and when 
the mill-owner observed him, and asked what was the 
matter, the grave German explained : '^ I never comes to 
see your mills before. I seed dis ting going round so fast,. 
I takes mein vinger to him, like dis, and — — ! " So say- 
ing, he touched the saw with another finger, when, to his 
amazement, the end of that also was cut off. In almost 
breathless astonishment, the poor man cried out, '' I never 
comes to see your mills before : I seed him ; I never 
comes again ! " 

" Father,*' said Lucy, running to him with a stick in 
her hand; *^ will you whip my hand? It is a naughty,^ 
wicked hand, and deserves a whipping.*' 

'^ What has this little fat hand done ? " he asked, taking 
the stick. ^' It does not look wicked.*' 
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" It is/' said Lacy, in a very decided tone ; " wliip it, 
father/' 

He gave it a gentle stroke. ^^ Harder, harder,'' said 
the girl ; " it must hurt" 

The father did so, and it did hurt. She covered her 
eyes, but held out her offending hand in a very determined 
way, to receive the blows. 

'^,That is enough, I think," said her father. The child 
drew it away, and looked earnestly into the red, open 
palm. "Are you very sorry P" she asked j '^and will 
you never do such a mean thing again P " 

She pretended, in a squeaking voice, to answer for the 
hand, and as it had been well punished for its wrong- 
doing, Lucy was satisfied. 

in. Gntel Hands. — For examples of this sort of hands, 
I might point you to those school-children who take such 
satisfaction in pulling and pinching one another ; to the 
big boys who are playing tyrant over small and helpless 
ones; and to the heartless creatures, whether boys or 
girls, who tear the legs and wings off bees and bugs, and 
stick pins through agonized butterflies. 

Then, on a larger scale, hundreds of people may be 
seen hurrying, by boats and cars, to some distant place, 
where noted pugilists are advertised to batter and bruise 
one another with their brawny fists ; a sorry spectacle, 
surely, for a nation calling itself civilized and enlight- 
enedl 

Cruel hands are such very common things, that you see 
them on street-cars, belabouring the poor beasts, as they 
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drag their heavy loads ; or driving the drays, and other 
vehicles of traflBlc. 

You could not begin to count the birds' nests which 
cruel hands destroy, nor the barbarous acts committed by 
them in a single day. That wretched dog which, just now, 
ran howling down the street, with its ears cropped, and 
a tin bucket fastened to its tail, could render a severe 
verdict against some innocent-looking boy. 

To tease or torture dumb animals, which can do nothing 
to defend themselves, is always the sign of a coward. 

The rough miners of California, bad as many of them 
are in other things, have a greab contempt for any on© 
who is mean enough to be guilty of such an act. A man 
at Smithes Plat took it into his head to pluck the feathers 
off a fowl while it was alive, and put it before the fire to 
roast. As soon as the miners heard of this shocking bar- 
barity, they all assembled, and told the cruel wretch that 
if he did not quit the settlement in fifteen minutes they 
would ^^ string him up,'' and he was only too glad to go. 

IV. Murderous Hands. — Dr. Downe, who afterwards 
became the celebrated dean of St. Paul's, London, when 
he took charge of his first parish strolled through the 
churchyard, reading the quaint inscriptions on the tomb- 
stones. The old sexton happened to be digging a grave, 
and the clergyman stopped to observe him. While the 
man was going on with his work, he threw up a skull, 
which attracted Dr. Downe's attention. Tew persons 
would have thought of picking up the hideous thing, but 
the clergyman took a notion to do so, and, to his surprise. 
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discovered a headless nail, whicli had been driven through 
the temple. He asked the grave-digger to whom this 
skull belonged, and was told that it was that of a very 
intemperate man of the parish, who, after a night of 
.drunken debauch, was found dead in his bed, in the 
morning. 

" Had he a wife P '^ asked the clergyman. 
'^Yes." 

" What character did she bear ? '^ 
'^ Very good, only people thought she married too soon 
after her first husband^s death.^' 

This was enough for Dr. Downe, who, in going about 
visiting the families of this parish, called upon this 
woman. In course of conversation, he asked of what 
disease her husband had died, and she gave the same 
account which the grave-digger had given before. Dr. 
Downe quietly unwrapped the hideous skull, and pointing 
to the rusty nail, he said, '^ Woman, do you know this 
nail ? '' The wretched criminal was struck with horror, 
and instantly confessed that she had done the dreadful 
deed. 

A gentleman who had been robbed by his servant, 
forgave him, on condition that he would leave off the sin 
of stealing. The guilty man reformed, behaved well, 
saved money, married, and became the keeper of a country 
tavern, on a public road. About twenty years afterwards, 
the gentleman was travelling that way, and stopped over 
night with his old servant, whom he did not recollect, 
until the man made himself known and expressed great 
pleasure at seeing him. He gave him a good supper, and 
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the best room in the house^ but the night had hardly set 
in, before this deceitful wretch stabbed his old master to 
the heart, and carrying the corpse to the river, pierced it 
through with a long stake, and fastened it deep down 
into the muddy bottom, leaving only a very little bit of the 
stake above the water. Very soon after, crowds of noisy 
ravens came flying to the spot, and their perpetual croak- 
ings led the people of the neighbourhood to conjure up 
many foolish stories. The end of the stake being dis- 
covered, some one suggested that it would be well to pull 
it up, which was accordingly done, and the body arose to 
the surface. The marks of the cart wheels were traced 
back to the tavern, and the landlord was arrested, and 
confessed his awful crime. 

'' Murder will out ^' is an old proverb, and it generally 
proves a true one. 

V. We have said enough concerning these painful 
things, and gladly turn to something more agreeable to 
talk about. 

Beautiful and Useful Hands. — ^Two young men were 
standing on the street, one day, when a very stylish and 
very elegant girl passed by, and one of them exclaimed, 
'^ What beautiful hands she has ! '^ 

" What makes them beautiful P " asked his companion. 

"Why, they are small, white, soft, and exquisitely 
shaped.'* 

"Is that all that constitutes the beauty of the 
hand P '' 

" What more would you have P *' 
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" Are they charitable, useful hands P '' This is a ques* 
tion well worthy of an answer. 

During the Advent season, we should often think of 
one of the directions given us by God Himself, '^ Wash 
you, make you clean*' (Isaiah i, 16). It is the Holy 
Spirit who alone can do this for us. How earnest, then, 
should be our supplication, '*Make me a clean heart, 
God ! '' 

A little boy was observed to go to the hollow stone by 
the well, and wash his hands many times a day. His 
elder brother asked him why he did this, when he 
answered, ^^ Because I wish to be strong.'' 

^^ Do you think that washing your hands will make you 
strong ? " 

^* Yes," said the younger boy, in a tone which showed 
that he felt quite sure he was right ; '' I read it in the 
Bible." 

" Where ? " 

He turned to the 17th chapter of the Book of Job, 
ninth verse, and read, ^* He that hath clean hands shall be 
stronger and stronger." 

The elder brother could not help smiling, while he 
explained to him that this was to be taken in a figur- 
ative sense, and that the verse taught that those who do 
right have more and more strength to do it. 

The highest kind of strength is the strength to do 
right, and this strength must come from God. The more 
often and the more earnestly that we ask Him for it, the 
stronger we shall be. 

No prayer could be more needful for us than the beau- 
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tifal Collect for the First Sunday after Trinity. '* God, 
the strength of all those who put their trust in Thee ; 
mercifully accept our prayers ; and because, through the 
weakness of our mortal nature, we can do no good thing 
without Thee, grant us the help of Thy grace, that in 
keeping Thy commandments we may please Thee, both 
in will and deed; through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen.'' 
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VII. 

RED BYES. 
** Who hath redness of eyes ? " — Pbo verbs xxiii., part of 29th verse. 

A CLERGYMAN had gone to a private house to many a 
young couple, and found the company already assembled. 
The hour struck, but the bridegroom did not come. At 
last, when the embarrassment and suspense of all present 
was most painful, a hack drove up, and the young man 
got out with much difficulty, and staggered into the house. 
It was instantly discovered that he was tipsy, and the 
clergyman asked the father of the bride, in a whisper, what 
was to be done ; hoping that he would forbid the cere- 
mony to proceed. The old gentleman was, of course, 
distressed and shocked at the thought of his daughter's 
bestowing her hand on one so evidently unworthy of her ; 
but fearing, no doubt, that matters would only be made 
worse by any attempt to interfere, he begged the clergy- 
man to finish the service as soon as possible. This 
was accordingly done, and with the sequel which might 
have been looked for. Long years have passed, and there 
have been two sets of red eyes ever since ; the bleared 
and bloodshot eyes of the husband and father, and the 
tearful eyes of heart-broken wife and children. 

" Sidney, I am tired of this,*' said little Harry Hunter, 
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as he threw down his bat and ball. '' What else shall we 
play ? " 

^^I know/^ answered Sidney, quickly: 'Het^s play 
keeping restaurant. PU be the barkeeper, and you 
make believe you are coming in to get a drink. Pll fix 
this board on these bricks for the place the man stands 
behind when he pours out the drinks. Then I'll put 
some old bottles on it, and these blocks for cigar boxes, 
and it will all be very nice. I am afraid, Harry, you are 
too little to do your part.'' 

^^ Indeed and indeed, I can,'' said Harry ; ^^ I saw papa 
do it, and he ought to know how." 

^^I'd like to know where you saw papa do such a 
thing ! " exclaimed Sidney, both incredulous and angry. 

^^ I did see him," persisted Harry, stoutly. ^^ I went 
walking with him yesterday, and when we got by the 
place at the comer, where the windows are fixed up so 
nicely with bottles and boxes, papa told me to wait a 
minute, because he wanted to see a man in there. When 
he opened the door, to go in, I saw such pretty things, 
glasses and pictures, and — " 

'' Well," interrupted Sidney, who was much interested, 
'' what did papa do ? " 

^^I can't show you without a tumbler," said Harry; 
''but I'll find one;" and running to the kitchen, he soon 
came back with it. '' There ! now I'll show you," and he 
set the glass on the rickety shelf which represented the 
bar. Strutting up and down, a few times, with his hands 
in his pockets, he halted in front of the make-believe 
saloon-keeper, and said in a pompous tone, " Brandy ! " 

ES 
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Sidney pretended to pour the fiery poison into the 
tumbler, which he handed to his brother, and he could 
hardly keep from laughing aloud, as the mimic toper 
turned his head back, as if draining the last drop, 
smacked his lips, and laid down a bit of paper instead of 
the postal currency, and walked away. The barkeeper 
could restrain his mirth no longer, but bursting into a 
roar of laughter, he overset the pile of bricks which 
supported the counter, leaving boards, and blocks, and 
bricks in one confused pile. ^'Now, Harry,'^ he asked, 
'' did papa do that way ? '' 

^^Yes, he did do just that way, and when I am 
a man I mean to do so too. When papa came out, 
I heard a man say, ' If Hunter goes on in that way, 
he'll be in danger soon.' What did he mean, Sid- 
ney ? " 

Before the brother could answer, the dinner bell rang, 
and had the boys observed their father, as with nervous, 
shaky hands he carved the meat, they must have been 
struck with his red eyes. 

A gentleman who was conversing with a soldier who 
had served a long time in India, and had seen many 
fearful applications of the scourge called ^^Cat-o'-nine- 
tails," asked, ^' How many of those cases of flogging had 
to do with dAnk ? " * 

The soldier answered, ^^Oh, with every case, sir. I 
think I never knew a soldier flogged except through 
drink in some way or other, or for stealing, so as to get 
drink ! Many a time have I had to roll barrels of grog 
up the hill to one of the canteens in India, and it was a 
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common joke to say, 'I say, Bill, I wonder how many 
courts-martial there are inside here ? ' " 

A very respectable man, whose eyes had been getting 
redder and redder, from hard drink, came home for the 
first time intoxicated, and was met at the door by his 
little son, who clapped his hands, and cried out with joy, 
'^ Papa has come home ! " 

The father, too drunk to know what he did, seized the 
child by the shoulder, swung him around, staggered, and 
fell down in the hall. 

When he awoke, he passed his hand over his face, and 
exclaimed, ^* What is the matter ? where am I ? where is 
my boy ? ^^ 

He was told that he could not see him. ^^ Stand out 
of the way,^^ he shouted, as he started up from the bed ; 
^^ I will see my boy.^^ 

To prevent further confusion, the wretched man was 
led to the child^s little cot, and was shown the corpse of 
his darling, with a blue mark on the temple, where the 
corner of the marble steps had come in contact with his 
head, when his father had swung him round with the 
violence of frenzy. 

Alas 1 the curse of red eyes ! One year later, the man 
who had been in the lunatic asylum for months, was 
brought back, and buried by the side of his broken- 
hearted wife, and his murdered boy. 

^'Did you ever hear how it was that Edwards, the 
mason, gave up drinking ? " 

" No," was the answer ; " how was it ? " 

^^Well, one day Edwards was drinking in a public- 
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house, when the landlord's wife came in to call her 
hasband to dinner. 

'^ ^ What's for dinner f ' said the man. 

'' ' Roast goose/ answered the wife. 

'^ ' Is there apple-sauce f ' he asked. 

'' ' No/ said the woman. 

^^ 'Well, go and make some,' growled the husband; *I 
won't eat goose without apple-sauce.' 

" Edwards overheard all this, and he said to himself, 
' What a fool I am ! This man who robs me of my 
wages, every day, can't eat his roast goose without apple- 
sauce, while my poor wife and children hardly have bread 
and water. The fellow sha'n't dine off roast goose again 
at my expense.' So he paid his bill, and left for good. 
If his eyes had not been red, he would have made this 
discovery before." 

Another labouring man, who had not drawn a sober 
breath for years, staggered home one night, at a late 
hour, and found his wife sitting alone, and weeping 
bitterly. As he had not quite lost all natural affection, 
he anxiously inquired what was the matter. 

'^ I don't like to tell you, James," she said, " but if I 
must, I must. The truth is that these children have not 
tasted a morsel of food to-day. As for me, never mind 
me ; but I cannot bear to see these little innocents suffer. 
I am sure, James, it is better for us all to die. I wish 
we were dead ! " 

'^ Dead ! " exclaimed the man, starting up as if struck 
by lightning. ''Dead, Sally! you, and Mary, and the 
two young ones dead ! Look you, lass, and see what I 
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am now — like a brute. I have wasted your little pro- 
perty, and the curse of God is on me. I am drawing 
near the pit of destruction; but there's an end, I feel 
there's an end. Give me that glass, wife." 

She handed it to him with astonishment and dread. 
He turned the glass upside down, and striking the bottom 
a violent blow with his clenched fist, he humbly kneeled 
down and besought God for pardon, and for strength to 
keep sober. God^s Holy Spirit did help him, and James 
vanquished his terrible enemy. 

'^Thompson's eye water" has long been a famous 
remedy, but it is powerless to cure this sort otred eyes ! 

It is not to be wondered at that so many people have 
red eyes J when you think what poisonous stuff they drink. 

Mr. Crouch kept a little country store, containing a 
great variety of *' notions,*' and he was, withal, a very 
obliging man. Among other things, he always had a 
barrel of whiskey in his cellar, on tap for his customers ; 
a barrel of fiery liquid, '^ doctored " after the most 

approved method. 

One day Deacon Spooner entered the store, with a pint 
bottle carefully buttoned up under his coat, and calling 
the shopkeeper aside, asked if he had any good whiskey. 
Mr. Crouch nodded in the affirmative. 

''Will you let me have a pint?" said the deacon, 
pulling out the bottle as he spoke. 

" Certainly,'' answered Mr. Crouch, with his sweetest 
smile ; and forthwith descended to the lower regions of 
his store. When he returned he brought the full bottle, 
carefully wiped and corked. 
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" What's to pay ? '' 

'' Fifty cents/' 

Deacon Spooner laid down the money, and then, in a 
hesitating way, drew the cork, and tasted a few drops of 
the liquor. There was an expression of doubt on his 
long visage as he remarked — 

^^ Mr. Crouch, Pm getting this for my wife. Is it the 
Very best you have ? '' 

^* Oh ! you want it for medicine ! '^ 

" Yes, certainly .'' 

^^ If that is the case,'' and, without finishing the sen- 
tence, Mr. Crouch smiled even more sweetly than before, 
and reaching forth his hand for the bottle, he disappeared 
beneath the trap door again. There was no necessity for 
emptying the bottle, as he only had one sort of liquor ; 
so he merely walked about the cellar two or three times, 
and then remounted to the store, wiping the bottle afresh. 

"I shall have to charge you a dollar for this, Mr. 
Spooner," he said, with a grave face. 

Having paid the extra money without hesitation, Mr. 
Spooner again placed the bottle to his lips, and muttered, 
" Ah ! this is something like ! " 

A gentleman was passing down a fine street one event- 
ing, when his attention was arrested by the sight of a 
lady gazing intently at the show-window of a large jewel- 
lery store. As he was acquainted with one of the firm, he 
stepped in. The lady continued to look in at the window 
for some time, and, at last, came in, saying, ^^ Please let 
me see that ring ; " pointing to one beautifully carved, 
and studded with costly jewels. 
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The jeweller opened the case, and as he handed her the 
ring, remarked, " A valuable ring, madam/' 

She gazed at it intently, and then screamed aloud in 
agony, '^ Mine ! mine ! That, too, for whiskey ! '^ 

It was her own wedding-ring, which her husband had 
stolen from her, that he might satisfy his insatiable 
thirst ! 

A lady made her husband a present of a silver drinking- 
cup, with an angel engraved on the bottom, inside. 
When she filled it for him with his favourite drink, he 
drained it to the last drop, which led her to ask why he 
did so. 

'* Because, my dear, I long to see the little angel at 
the bottom/* 

The lady carried the cup back to the engraver, and 
had the beautiful angel changed into a hideous demon. 
The husband, however, drained the cup just as carefully 
as before, when she asked the same question. 

" Why,*' answered the man, as he smacked his lips, 
" do you suppose FU let that old devil have a drop ? '* 

If the foolish man keeps on in this way, his eyes will 
become so red that he will be able to see nothing but that 
evil demon always ! 

That is a fearful threatening of the Bible, " Drunkards 
shall not inherit the kingdom of God " (1 Corinth, vi. 10). 
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vni. 

ST. PAUL GATHERING STICKS. 

" Paul gathered a bundle of sticks^ and laid them on the 
fire." — ^AcTS xxviii., part of 3rd verse. 

A STUDIOUS man was seated one afternoon by his fire- 
side reading. As the light gradually became less and 
less, and the shadows deepened^ he shut the book and 
began to look at the fire. He was not conscious of falling 
asleep, but there can be little doubt that such was the 
case. The black poker and the bright poker were lying 
side by side on the fender, and our studious friend thought 
he could see the bright poker reflecting angry flashes of 
indignation on his humble brother. 

^^ What are you doing here by the side of me, you 
smoky, black thing ? Tour proper plac^ is down in the 
ashes there, with your leg under the fire.^^ 

^^ The last time they poked the fire they put me here, 
sir,^^ said the little black poker, very meekly. 

^^YouVe no right to be put here on the and-irons. 
The idea of your coming so near a bright, polished poker 
like me !'^ 

^^ Sir, if I am black, it shows that I am not idle nor 
useless." 

'* That may be, but you smell so disagreeably of fire 
and smoke, I can't bear you near me.*' 
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The little despised poker mustered up courage to say> 
'' Sir, if I do smell of fire and smoke, it is because, being 
a poker, I do a poker's work ; but you, sir, are clean and 
bright because you lie here all day long doing nothing/' 

" Bravo ! little poker ! '' said the studious man, start- 
ing up from his dream, and as the fire needed stirring, he 
seized the little black poker, and when he had fixed the 
fire, he stood it upright in the comer, with his head far 
above the bright poker, who was lying on the fender beneath. 

While you are studying out the moral of this story 
for yourselves, I shall go on to unroll a very old picture, 
which I wish to show you. It represents something 
which took place more than eighteen hundred years ago. 
The picture is a shipwreck on the Mediterranean Sea. 
The time is winter, and near day-dawn. The sinking 
ship is driven by fierce winds directly towards a danger- 
ous rocky shore. There are two hundred and seventy-six 
persons on board — ^with pale, haggard faces, all huddled 
together on deck. A master spirit on board tells them 
what to do. The officers of the ship are worn out, and 
completely disheartened. It is a poor prisoner who thinks^ 
and acts, and gives orders. All were saved, at last, from 
their great peril, and stood drenched with rain, and shiver- 
ing with cold, on the shore of Malta. They are busy, no w^ 
in kindling a fire, and again the poor prisoner is con- 
spicuous among them. '^ Paul gathered a bundle of sticks, 
and laid them on the fireJ' 

St. Paul was as great as any man who ever lived. 
Such famous brain- workers as Gladstone and Bismark 
were small personages compared with him. He was 
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learned, and the very foremost among the officers of 
God's kingdom, but never stiff and dying of dignity. 
St. Paul was a mauj in its best and highest sense ; one 
who could put his hand to anything. He could preach 
with marvellous unction and eloquence; ordain clergy- 
men, and confirm; and administer discipline; and, 
when it was necessary, he could also make tents ; and 
help the weary sailors dump sacks of wheat overboard, to 
lighten the labouring ship ; and manage the rudder. He 
whose hands were raised in forcible gesticulation, when 
he made his eloquent defence before Agrippa, was busily 
employed in gathering sticks, to replenish the fire, on the 
dismal morning of the shipwreck. This little incident, so 
far from making him appear small in our estimation, only 
renders him the greater, and more worthy of regard. So 
it always is with real greatness ; it is willing and anxious 
to be useful. 

When Lysander, the Lacedaemonian general, brought 
costly presents to Cyrus, the younger son of Darius, the 
prince showed his illustrious guest his beautiful gardens. 
Lysander gazed in wonder, and exclaimed, ^^ Everything 
charms me in this place ; but what strikes me most is the 
exquisite taste of the person who drew the plan of these 
gardens.^' 

Cyrus smiled as he answered, '^ It was I that laid out 
these gardens, and many of the trees which you see were 
planted by my own hands/' 

^^ What ! " cried Lysander, ^^ is it possible that you 
could play the gardener, and employ your royal hands in 
planting trees ? 
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^^ Does that surprise you P '^ said Cyrus ; " I assure you, 
that unless hindered by sickness, I never sit down to the 
table without having fatigued myself, either in military 
exercise, or in rural labour.^^ 

The story of Peter the Great, who laid aside his dignity, 
and went from Eussia to England, to learn the art of 
ship-building, is too well known to be repeated here. It 
was his custom, when at home, to visit the different work- 
shops and manufacturies, not only to encourage them, 
but also to judge what other useful establishments were 
needed. The czar once passed a month at the forges of 
MuUer at Istia, and while he did not neglect the affairs of 
state, he took his part in doing the work of a blacksmith. 
The noblemen of his suite were employed in blowing the 
bellows, carrying coals, and performing the other duties 
of a blacksmith's assistant. When Peter had finished his 
hard task, he went to the proprietor, praised his estab- 
lishment, and inquired how much he gave his workmen a 
pood. 

^^ Three kopecks, or an altin,^^ answered Muller. 

^* Very well,^^ replied the czar; *^I have then earned 
eighteen altins.^' 

Muller brought eighteen ducats, and offered them to 
Peter, saying that he could not think of paying less to a 
workman like his majesty. 

" Keep your ducats,^^ said Peter ; '' I have not wrought 
better than any other man ; give me what you would give 
another. I want to buy a pair of shoes, of which I am in 
great need.'' 

So, taking the eighteen altins, he got a new pair 
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of shoes, which he used to show with much satisfac- 
tion, saying: ^^ These I earned with the sweat of my 
brow.'^ 

During the American Revolution, a pompous corporal 
was giving orders to a little squad of soldiers, about lift- 
ing a heavy beam to its place. The timber went up with 
much difficulty, while the voice of the important officer 
was heard in regular vociferations : ^' Heave away ! There 
she goes ! Heave ho ! '' A dignified man, in citizen's 
dress, passed by, and asked the corporal why he did not 
help the men to lift. Turning round with all the self- 
importance of an emperor, he answered, '' Sir, I am a 
corporal ! '' 

^^ Indeed ! '' exclaimed the stranger, who, forthwith, 
took off his coat, and by his vigorous assistance the beam 
was soon in its place. When all was finished, he bowed 
to the corporal, and said, " When you have another such 
job, send for the commander-in-chief, and he will come 
and help you again/' The corporal was thunderstruck. 
It was General Washington ! 

" The dignity of labour " is an excellent subject for a 
composition, and when some of you write on it, you can 
bring in one or two of these stories to illustrate it. 

You have sometimes heard a lazy fellow say, when 
asked what he was doing, ^^ Just knocking about ! " as if 
anybody had the right to be a drone. 

It is not only of out-and-out idleness that we complain, 
but of the slovenly, slip-shod way which so many have 
of attending to their work, and their cleverness in leaving 
a part of it for others. 
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An old farmer's wife called to him, one day, as lie was 
starting oflF for the field, with his workmen : " I have no 
wood to bum to-day. What shall I do P '* 

''Oh, send Louisa to pick up some,'' he answered, 
hurrying on as he spoke, and giving no heed, to the good 
woman's answer — " She has already picked up all she 
could find " — except to growl, '* Well, then, do the next 
best thing." 

Twelve o'clock came, and with it came also the farmer 
and his four hungry labourers. The wife stood in the 
kitchen, spinning on her great wheel, and singing a 
cheerful song ; Louisa was scouring in the back room, 
and the cat sat purring on the wide hearth, before a 
chimney which could boast of neither fire nor smoke. 
The long table was spread with a clean cloth, and was 
well supplied with empty plates and cups. 

'' Well, wife, here we are," said the farmer, cheerily. 

'' So I see," she answered, with a placid face ; '^ have 
you had a good morning in the corn-field ? " 

'' Why, yes ; so, so ; but where is the dinner ? " 

'' In the pot on the door-step. Won't you see if it is 
done ? " 

The farmer hurried to the spot, and lifting the cover, 
beheld all the ingredients of a nicely boiled dinner ; the 
meat and vegetables swimming in pure cold water. He 
stared and wondered, while his wife quietly fastened 
another roll to the yarn on the spindle, and began another 
verse of her song. 

" Why, what does this mean ? " demanded the farmer, 
indignantly ; '' this dinner isn't cooked at all ! " 
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'^ Dear me, is it not ? Why, it has set in the sun these 
four hours/^ 

" Set in the sun ? '' 

^' Yes, you told me to try the next best thing to have a 
fire, and I thought setting the pot in the sun was about 
that/' 

The farmer stood silent for a moment, and then his 
sense of humour got the better of his sense of injury, and 
he fairly shook his sides with laughter. Then, turning to 
the rest of the hungry group, he said : 

^' Come, boys, we may as well start for the woods. Wq 
shall have no dinner until we have earned it.'' 

The heart of the good woman relented, and before they 
went she gave them ^^ a snack of bread and cheese," to 
take off the keen edge of appetite. 

'^ There," said Harry, throwing down the shoe-brush ; 
*^ there ! that'll do. My shoes don't look very bright ; 
but no matter. Who cares ? " 

^^ Whatever is worth doing, is worth doing well," 
replied his father, who had overheard the boy's careless 
speech. Harry blushed, while his father continued — " My 
boy, your shoes look wretchedly. Pick up the brush, and 
make them shine. When you have finished, come into 
the house." As soon as Harry appeared, with his well- 
polished shoes, his father said, ^^ I have a little story to 
tell you. I once knew a poor boy, whose mother taught 
him the proverb which I repeated to you a few moments 
ago. This boy went out to service in a gentleman's 
family, and he took pains to do everything well, no matter 
how unimportant it seemed. His employer was pleased. 
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and took Mm into his shop. He did his work well there, 
and when sent on errands, he went quickly, and was soon 
back in his place. So he advanced from step to step, until 
he became a clerk, and then a partner in the business. 
He is now a rich man, and anxious that his son Harry 
should learn to practise the rule which made him prosper." 

^^ Why, papa, were you a poor boy once ? " asked 
Harry. 

" Yes, my son, so poor that I had to go out to service, 
and black boots, and wait at table, and do any menial 
service which was required of me. By doing little things 
well, I was soon trusted with more important ones." 

Here I make a reverent pause. 

Our dear Lord and Saviour says, ^^ My Father worheth, 
and Iworh" (St. John v. 17). 

He worked when He made the heavens and the earth, 
and He works now day and night, keeping all this com- 
plicated machinery in order, and preserving our souls in 
life. 

No one, then, ought to feel that he is above work, or 
that he iis doing right when he is careless and slovenly 
about it. Whether working for ourselves or for others ; 
whetheB working for soul or for body, our work should 
always be done well. 

It will be a happy day for the true child of God, when 
he hears the words of approval from the Great Master, 
^^Well done, good and faithful servant; enter into the 
joy of thy Lord ! " 

F 
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IX. 

FITS. 

" It is an evil disease." — Ecclesiastes vi., part of 2nd verse. 

People are sometimes sick without knowing it. This 
may be the case with some of you. 

One of the ipost disagreeable and dangerous kinds of 
diseases is classed under the general name of Fits, There 
are various sorts otfits, and all of them are most unpleasant 
to beholders. 

I had once taken my seat in a stage, for a short journey, 
thinking I should have it all to myself, when a woman 
appeared, helping a sick man, whom she introduced to me 
as her brother. After arranging him comfortably in a 
comer of the vehicle, she was about to take her leave, but, 
on second thought^ she turned to me, and said in a whis- 
per, ^' My brother is subject to fits ! Please be kind to 
him, in case he should be taken with one on the road ! ^' 
She wiped her wet eyes with her check apron, and went 
her way. Although I had never seen either of these per- 
sons before, and did not even know their names, yet the 
ordinary feelings of humanity would have prompted me to 
do what I could for the sick man. Accordingly, when, he 
was seized with one of the dreadful fits, which his sister 
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had apprehended, I followed the directions she had given 
me. 

It was a trying position for me, but I have no intention 
of giving you pain by going into details. This circum- 
stance accounts for my having a great horror oi fits, and 
is one reason why I thought of speaking to you on this 
subject. Some of you children have^^^, and I am anxious 
to put you in the way of being cured. I shall now try to 
describe several sorts. 

I. Fits of the Bumps. — This is one of the most common 
kinds of all, and while not so fatal as some, yet they are 
bad enough, while they last. The symptoms (the doctors 
would call it diagnosis) are a mixture of low spirits, and 
what old people describe as " blue devils.'' 

The dumps are not only very uncomfortable to the 
subject of them, but also to all who come in contact with 
him. 

If we go into the garden to look for a spider, or a cob- 
web, we will be pretty sure to find it j and if to hunt for 
a flower, we can generally bring one back. 

Grown-up people, as well as children, have these fits. 

The day had been overcast and gloomy, when, suddenly, 
the sun burst forth, and made the comer of the carpet so 
bright and attractive, that the little dog trotted to this 
warm and cheerful spot, and laid himself down on it. 

If those who are troubled with the dumps would follow 

the example of this sagacious creature, they will be likely 

soon to recover. Cheerful company, something to do, 

and a plain diet, are the very best remedies. 

F 2 
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n. Fits of Mischief , — Some children are always old and 
steady in their ways. So very settled, that a little boy 
looks like " his grandsire, cut in alabaster.'* These are 
free from this sort of fits. Nearly all others have them, 
more or less. They play pranks and practical jokes on 
one another ; torment dumb brutes ; give their teachers 
a world of trouble, etc. Some of them wrap themselves 
in sheets, on a dark night, and frighten timid people 
nearly out of their wits ; while others (these are boys, of 
course) take the best table-knives to dig worms for bait, 
and leave them to rust in the garden ; or hide their old 
caps and clothes, that they may wear their best ones, or 
tramp through mud-puddles for fun, and then come and 
leave their footprints on the parlour carpet ; or — but I will 
not go on with this familiar enumeration. 

There was once a boy whose prudent father told him 
always to think three times before he spoke once. This 
man was standing one day with his back so near the fire 
that his coat-tail was soon in a blaze, and, on seeing it, 
the son said, " Father, I think ! ^^ 

'^ That is right,^' said the father ; ^^ but what are you 
thinking about ? '' 

^^ 0, I think,^^ repeated the son. 

^^ Very good I " the father added ; " but now tell me 
what it is you are thinking of ? ^^ 

^^ Why," answered the boy, with mischief dancing in 
his eyes, " I think, father, that the tail of your coat is on 
fire." 

^* You young rogue," cried the father in anger, " why 
didn^t you tell me before P " 
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^^ So I should/^ said the son, " but you told me always 
to think three times before I spoke once/' 

The best possible cure of fits of mischief is a few hours 
of sober thinking, in a room by one's self; going without 
dinner ; and a moderate application of ^^ birch/' 

III. Fits of Obstinacy. 

One morning, Johnny came to the breakfast-table, and 
boldly declared that he would not put up with bread and 
milk. 

^^Very well, Johnny," said his mother, very quietly; 
'' I'll set the bowl on this high shelf, and you can run off 
to school." 

This ^^ run " was a pretty long one, and by the time 
the youngster had reached his destination, he had got up 
all his courage, and determined to carry out his bold re- 
solve. Accordingly, when he returned home at noon, and 
the bowl of bread and milk was again set before him, he 
looked as if he would, rather die than give in, and once 
more left the table. 

^^ Very well, Johnny," observed his mother, with per- 
fect unconcern, '^ I'll put it back on the shelf until you 
want it." 

The run to school in the afternoon was not quite so 
brisk as in the morning ; he did not take any unnecessary 
jumps, and he began to say to himself that the much- 
despised bread and milk would taste very good. When 
he came dragging himself home at night, he quietly took 
the bowl as soon as it was offered to him, and when he 
gave it back it was empty. After that Johnny never set 
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up his will in defiance of His mother's^ and when he be- 
came a man^ he used to say, '' My mother was a woman 
of good judgment^ and I love to think how she made me 
obey her J 
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IV. Fits of Idleness, — The good Lord never intended 
that any of us should be idle. It was a wise rale among 
the Jews which obliged every father to have his son 
taught a trade. In this way he would be prepared for 
any emergency. Should he grow up to be a prosperous 
man, the trade would do him no harm : and, in case of 
misfortune, the trade would enable him to earn his bread. 

Old gentlemen who get rich, and give up business, soon 
lose their interest in life, and die before their time. One 
who is subject to fits of idleness is a most unhappy 
creature. 

I once knew a man who by hard work had made him- 
self wealthy, but he found it so irksome to do nothing, 
that he actually took the menial position of '^runner'' for 
a hotel, and he might be seen any day at the railway 
depot, in shabby clothes, inviting strangers to get into 
his omnibus ! 

As the devil chooses his disciples among idlers, so does 
the Lord Jesus take His from the ranks of the active and 
industrious. 

Cure for Idleness. Count the ticking of a clock for an 
hour. By that time you will be ready to go on with your 
work or your studies. 

V. Fits of Passion. — These fits are more dangerous 
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tlian any I have spoken of. Loss of self-control^ and the 
saying of cruel and wicked things, are the usual symp- 
toms; things to be sorry for, and, sometimes, never to 
be made right again. 

There were two brothers, Alvah, who was twelve, and 
Michael, nine years old. Although they generally got 
along very well together, they sometimes became angry 
with each other, and then they did not care what they 
said or did. One day they were very much interested in 
a game of ball, and Michael had the club, with which he 
had just knocked the ball. Alvah caught it — at least he 
said he did, and insisted that it was his turn to knock. 
Michael said that he did not catch it, but that he wanted 
to cheat. They both became very angry, and struggled 
for the club. Michael started to run off with it, when his 
brother seized a stone, and hurled it at him. It struck 
Michael in the knee, and cut a deep hole in the joint. The 
wound soon became very sore, and the boy lost the use 
of his leg. Then it turned to a ^' white swelling,'^ and 
the diseased limb had to be cut off. All this pain, suffer- 
ing, and maiming for life to decide the trivial question 
who should knock a ball. 

When a fit of passion came on him, Julius Caesar used 
to repeat the whole Eoman alphabet before he allowed 
himself to answer back. If we would all recite the Lord's 
prayer, under like circumstances, it would be much better 
for us. 
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VI. Fits of Despondency. — ^^ I can never be anything ! '* 
I must always be poor !'' Such are very common com- 
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plaints, and one way in which this sort of fits manifest 
themselves. No one who is sober, honest, and industri- 
ous need fail to secure a comfortable livelihood ; and if 
he win be careful to improve his powers of mind, he may 
accomplish great good for the world. 

A chance remark from a peasant girl, in an obscure 
farming district of England, attracted the attention of the 
thoughtful youth. Dr. Jenner, and to this circumstance is 
due the wonderful discovery of vaccination. 

Robert Peel seeing a large family growing up around 
him, felt that some source of income must be found to 
eke out the scanty products of his little farm. He, ac- 
cordingly, began a series of experiments in calico print- 
ing in his own kitchen. One day while thoughtfully 
handling a pewter plate, from which one of the children 
had just eaten dinner, he sketched upon its smooth surface 
the outlines of a parsley leaf, and filling this with colour- 
ing matter, he found that the impression could readily be 
conveyed to a cotton cloth. Here was the first suggestion 
toward calico printing from metal rollers. 

Richard Arkwright, the thirteenth child in a hovel, 
with no knowledge of letters, gave his successful spinning 
model to the world. 

A greasy lamp, which had just been filled with oil, in 
the cathedral of Pisa, caught the observant eye of Galileo 
at the age of eighteen, and taught him the secret of the 
pendulum, and thus prepared the way of the whole 
modem system of the accurate measurement of time. 

A kite and a key, in the hands of Benjamin Franklin, 
not only enabled him to set up lightning rods, for the 
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protection of property, but he actually began to prepare 
the world for the telegraphic wires — which bring remote 
regions close to one another — and for the other wonder- 
ful applications of electricity. 

I have now told you of six dififerent sorts of fits, and 
have suggested a mode of cure. You will do well to 
remember that there is another Help, greater and more 
effectual than all else beside. 

The physician sometimes gives you a soothing syrup 
for your hacking cough, and it does you good. Is all 
the credit due to the syrup ? No ; the great Physician, 
the Divine Healer, He has helped. And so we should 
look to Him, above all others, in every ailment of body 
or soul. 
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X. 

HONESTY. 

"Sit down quickly, and write fifty." — St. Luke xvi., part of 6th 

verse. 

It was a bright June morning, 1777, that a prisoner 
was carried in an open cart, from Newgate prison to 
Tyburn, to be hanged, and London sent forth its curious 
crowd to witness the awful spectacle. The culprit was a 
handsome man of fifty, and, I am sorry to add, he was a 
clergyman. In England, the guilty are punished, be they 
who they may. Money and family influence cannot 
shield them. 

The name of the wretched man in the cart is Dr. 
William Dodd. He was a witty, agreeable, highly 
educated man, and withal a popular preacher; one who 
had a good start in life; was chaplain to George III., 
and tutor to young Lord Chesterfield. 
* 'His first backward step was his gaining a prize^in a 
lottery. This is often the very worst thing which can 
happen to one. " Come easy, go easy ^' is a true saying. 
The worldly-minded Dr. Dodd soon made way with his 
five thousand pounds, and he must have more money. 
Please go with me to his study for a moment. He is 
busy writing. What ? ''A sermon ! '' you will say. I 
wish it had been so. Look over his shoulder for a 
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moment, and yon wiU see that he is writing the same 
name over and over. The name is " Chesterfield." Dr. 
Dodd is committing /orgreri/. At last he gets the name 
to suit him, and signs it to a note, which he will take to 
the bank and get money for. The bank officer, deceived 
by his clerical coat and white cravat, will think that it is 
really an order from Lord Chesterfield, and will pay him 
the money. So it was, but the fraud was soon dis- 
covered, and Dr. Dodd was arrested, tried, and sentenced 
to be hanged. 

With all his faults, he had many friends, and every 
effort was made to save him. Dr. Samuel Johnson, 
the great dictionary man, bestirred himself, and twenty 
thousand people signed a petition to the king to pardon 
him. People said, "How shameful to hang a clergy- 
man ! " Not so. The shameful thing was that a clergy- 
man should deserve such a fate. Judas was a clergyman, 
and he had sense enough to see the enormity of his crime, 
and ^^ went and hanged himself" (St. Matt, xxvii. 5). 

When people of the higher classes of society do wrong, 
instead of being protected and apologized for, they ought 
really to suffer more condign punishment than the poor 
and the ignorant, whose opportunities for knowing their 
duty have been so few, and whose temptations to evil are 
so great. 

The text is found in our Lord's parable of 'The 
Unjust Steward.' I shall not repeat it, but merely 
remind you that it brings to our notice an unprincipled 
overseer making friends with his lord's debtors, by help- 
ing them to cheat him. The crafty creature said unto 
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the first debtor, ^' How mucli owest thou unto my lord ? " 
and being told that it was ^^ An hund/red measures of oil," 
he added, "Take thy bill, and sit down quickly, and 
^^Tite fifty r' 

Not the least important part of the catechism is that 
which teaches us to be ^^true and just in all our deal- 
ings,^^ and we all need to be reminded that religion and 
morality must go hand in hand together. 

William Cowper^s ideas of boys, and dishonest ways, 
are as correct now as when he wrote his simple lines — 

"A youngster at school, more sedate than the rest, 
Had once his integrity put to the test ; 
His comrades had plotted an orchard to rob, 
And asked him to go and assist in the job. 

** He was shock'd, sir, like you, and answered, * Oh no I 
What I rob our good neighbour I I pray you don't go. 
Besides, the man's poor, his orchard's his bread. 
Then think of his children, for they must be fed.* 

** ' You speak very fine, and you look very grave, 
But apples we want, and apples we'll have. 
If you will go with us, you shall have a share. 
If not, you shall have neither apple nor pear.' 

" They spoke and Tom ponder'd : * I see they will go : 
Poor man I what a pity to injure him so I 
Poor man I I would save him his fruit if I could. 
But staying behind will do him no good. 

" * If the matter depended alone upon me, • 
His apples might hang till they dropp'd from the tree ; 
But since they will take them, I think I'll go too, 
He will lose none by me, though I get a few.' 

" His scruples thus silenced, Tom felt more at ease. 
And went with his comrades the apples to seize. 
He flamed and protested, but joined in the plan ; 
He shared in the plunder, but pitied the^man." 
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One day the Duke of Bucoleuch, a Scotch nobleman, 
bought a cow in the neighbourhood of Dalkeith, where 
he lived, and left the creature to be driven home the next 
morning. Eariy the following day the duke was taking 
a walk, very plainly dressed, and saw a boy trying in vain 
to drive the cow to his place. The animal was so unruly 
that the lad could do nothing with her, and, not knowing 
who the duke was, he bawled out to him in broad Scotch : 
" Hie, mun, come here and gie^s a han^ wi^ this beast.^' 
The duke walked slowly on, not seeming to notice the 
boy, who still kept calling on him to help. At last he 
cried out in distress, ^^ Come here, mun, and as sure as 
anything, Fse gie ye half I get.^' 

The duke could hold out no longer, but went and did as 
he was desired. " And now," said he to the boy, as they 
trudged along together, ^^how much do you think you 
will get for the job ? " 

'^ I dinna ken," was the reply ; " but Fm sure of some- 
thing, for the folks at the big house are guid to a^ bodies." 

When they came to a lane near the house, the duke 
slipped away from his companion, and entered by a 
different way. Calling his butler, he put a sovereign 
into his hand, saying, '^ Give that to the boy who has 
brought the cow." 

' He then returned to the end of the lane where he had 
parted with the boy, so as to meet with him on his way 
back. 

Well, how much did you get ? " asked the duke. 
A shilling," said the boy, " and there^s half o' it to 
ye' 
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*' Surely you must have more than a shilling/' returned 
the duke. 

*^ No/' said the boy ; '* sure that's a' I got ; and d'ye 
no think it's plenty P " 

'^ I do not/' said the duke ; " there must be some mis- 
take ; and as I am acquainted with the duke, if you return 
I think I'll get you more." They went back^ accordingly, 
and the duke having rung the bell, ordered all the 
servants to be assembled. 

'' Now/' said the duke to the boy, ^' point me out the 
person who gave you the shilling." 

^^It was that chap there with the apron/' he said, 
pointing to the butler. The dishonest man fell on his 
knees, confessed his fault, and begged to be forgiven ; 
but the duke indignantly ordered him to give the boy the 
sovereign, and quit his service immediately. 

"You have lost your money/' said the duke, *'your 
situation, and your character, by your deceitfulness ; 
learn for the future that honesty is ths best policy,^* 

The boy now found out who it was that had helped 
him to drive the cow ; and the duke was so pleased with 
his honesty and manliness, that he sent him to school, 
■and helped him forward in life. 

You sometimes hear little people talking with each 
other something in this style : " Will you, now, truly ? " 
*^Yes, honour bright." There is a kind of unwritten 
code of honour among them which makes it a small matter 
to break certain promises when it is convenient to do so, 
but very disgraceful not to keep another sort, '^ the honour 
bright " ones. All promises which we make, whether it 
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be pleasant or not to fulfil them^ should be faitlifuUy kept* 
We should act from pHnciple, and from principle only. 

A lad who had been taken into a merchant's office at 
the age of sixteen^ proved himself so competent and 
obliging^ thafc afber a few years he was promoted to 
a very responsible desk. Large sums of money were 
entrusted to his care^ and no one doubted his fidelity. 
One day he saw an opportunity to defraud his employer, 
and he could do the deed so adroitly that his detection 
would be impossible. He was strongly tempted to com- 
mit this shameful and sinful act, but^ at last^ he said to 
himself : *' I can do this easily, and make enough by it to 
give me a long start on the road to fortune. I do not fear 
discovery, but the act may be found out. Then my repu- 
tation would be blasted, and my prospects ruined. I will 
not run so much risk.'' And so the prudent young man 
kept on at his regular work, and did not rob his employer. 

Do you respect him? Can he have any respect for 
himself? No. That young man was a thief in his 
heartf and he would steal, if he were not a&aid of being 
found out ! 

There is an ingenious little machine, made something 
like a clock, which can be fastened on a carriage, and 
connected with the motion of the wheels. It is so 
arranged that it shows correctly the number of miles that 
the carriage runs. A stable-keeper had one attached to 
his carriage, that he might know how far his horses were 
driven. Two young men hired it to go to a town about 
ten miles off; but instead of merely going and returning, 
as they had agreed to do, they drove on to another town> 
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five miles farther^ thus making the distance passed oyer^ 
in going and returning^ at least tliirty miles. 

When they came back to the stable, the owner of the 
carriage, without their observing what he did, glanced 
at the measuring machine, which told him precisely how 
far they had driven. 

" Where have you been P '^ he asked, very quietly. 

^^ Just where we said we were going.'* 

^* Have you not been farther than that ? '* 

" 0, no,*' they answered. 

"How many miles have you been in all?*' 

" Twenty.'* 

The livery- stable keeper touched the spring, the cover 
opened, and there on the face of the instrument the thirty 
miles were found recorded. The young men were astounded 
at this unerring testimony of an unseen witness which 
they had carried with them all the way. 

Let us never forget that God has placed a recording 
witness in all our hearts, and wherever we go, we carry it 
about with us. We may not remember that this is the 
case, and become very reckless as to what we do or say, 
but the recording witness is always wound up, and always 
keeping its faithful record ! 
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BIBLE. 

" From a child thou hast known the Holy Scriptures." 
II Timothy iii., part of 15th verse. 

A CERTAIN clerk, in the far West, said lately in con- 
versing with a friend, " Pocahontas was a great man ; a 
noble and kind-hearted man ! " 

" Hold on ! ^^ exclaimed the other, whose knowledge 
of biography was more accurate, ^'Pocahontas was a 
woman ! ^^ 

'^ She was, eh ? '^ returned the first speaker, not at all 
abashed. ''Well, that^s just my luck — ^how can I be 
expected to know ? I never read the Bible ! '' 

This story seems almost too absurd to be true ; but I 
could easily tell you others quite as ridiculous, and about 
the truth of which there can be no possible doubt. I 
shall not do so, however, and I have only referred to the 
matter to show you how thoughtless people can be in 
regard to God^s own Book, the book which He Himself 
has given us, to teach us our duty, and to point out the 
way to Heaven. 

Did you ever hear of a haked Bible ? During one of 
the cruel persecutions which have been so common in 
Bohemia, an edict was passed that every Bible in the 

G 
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hands of the peasants should be delivered up to the 
authorities aad destroyed. Various expedients were re- 
sorted to by Christians to preserve their sacred treasure, 
and Mrs. Schebolt placed her Bible in the centre of a 
batch of dough, which was ready for the oven, and baked 
it. The house was carefully searched, but the book was 
not discovered, and when the danger was past, the Bible 
was taken uninjured from its strange hiding-place. This 
Bible was afterwards brought to the United States, and 
is still in the possession of the grandson of the original 
owner. 

Not many years ago, a large-sized New Testament was 
sold to a grocer in one of the departments of France, 
who appeared to have been seriously impressed by the 
conversation of the book-hawker who had oflFered it to 
him. The same evening, he opened the book at random, 
and began to read it, as he had been advised to do. He 
neglected, however, first to ask God^s Holy Spirit to 
teach him the meaning of the blessed word, and he very 
soon came to passages which appeared to him quite 
absurd. The grocer was actually disposed to doubt and 
unbelief, and he concluded, at once, that the New Testa- 
ment was only a confused collection of obscure doctrines, 
undeserving of his notice. Indeed, he was greatly pro- 
voked to think that he had been duped by the book- 
hawker, and tempted to throw away his money, and 
began to tear out some of the leaves, squeezing them up 
in his hand. All at once he stopped in his work of 
destruction, saying, *^The paper is so thick and strong, 
that it will do nicely to wrap up groceries in.^ 
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He began^ at once^ to take out the doable leaves^ and 
folded them into bags for salt, pepper, and other things, 
and thus his customers in town and the surrounding 
country received portions of God^s word. One of these 
persons^ who was suflFering under a very severe trial, 
happened to glance at the printing on the bag, which 
contained some of the consoling promises of the Bible. 
The blessed words gave him such unspeakable comfort, 
that he was filled with an ardent desire to possess the 
book. Without loss of time he went to the grocer, and 
asked him where he got the printed sheets from which he 
made his wrappers. The grocer told him, and brought 
out about ten of the wrappers which yet remained. In 
this way attention was drawn to the New Testament, and 
when the next book-hawker came along, he found many 
glad to buy, and many to profit by the reading of God's 
word. 

It is a great mistake to suppose that children cannot 
understand the Bible, and that they are not the better 
for reading it. What child will not listen to the history 
of Joseph, or Daniel, or David, or of our Saviour, in 
preference to any other ? 

The text was spoken of a little boy, who afterwards 
became a bishop : '^ From a child thou hast known the 
Holy Scriptv/res/^ 

His mothe)i: and his grandmother taught him out of the 
Bible. It was not a printed book, with pictures, such as 
we have ; but it was written on parchment, with a broad 
margin illuminated in diflferent colours. 

The Jews took great pains to teach their children to 

6 2 
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read God's word, and, therefore, we are not surprised 
that Timothy had been well instructed in it. 

A Romish priest, in Ireland, was one day passing by 
some men and boys who were breaking stones for a new 
road. He remarked that the road would be a very useful 
one, and added, ^^It is a long time since there was a 
road in this place.'' 

" Not since Adam was a boy," said one of the men. 
*' When was that ? Can you tell me ? " asked the priest. 
The man said he could not, and several others made 
the same reply. 

The priest then turned to a little boy, and asked, '^ Can 
you tell me, my lad, when Adam was a boy ? " 

^^ Sir, Adam never was a boy. God created him a 
man, and made him perfect also." 

"Are ye not ashamed," inquired the priest, ^^to be 
excelled by a mere boy like this ? " 

" No," answered one of the men, with spirit ; " that 
boy reads the Bible, and has it explained to him; and 
that is what is not allowed to us." 

The priest said no more, and went his way. 
A very poor Irishman was told by his priest that it 
was wrong for the people to read the Bible, and that it 
was only meant for the clergy. 

" Ah ! but, sir," answered the quick-witted fellow, " I 
was reading in the Bible, ^ Ye shall read it to your chil- 
dren j ' and sure the priests have got no children ! " 

"But, Michael," said the priest, "you cannot under- 
stand the Bible. It is not for the likes of you to 
understand it." 
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^^ Ah ! very well, your reverence, if I cannot under- 
stand it, surely it will do me no harm; and what I do 
understand does me much good/^ 

''Very well, Mike,^' said the priest, ''you must go to 
the church, and the church will teach you. The church 
will give you the milk of the Word.'^ 

"And where does the church get it from, but out of 
the Bible ? Ah ! your reverence, I would rather keep 
the cow myself ! ^' 

At the coronation of Edward Sixth, the boy king of 
England, the sword of state was delivered to him, when 
he quietly remarked, "There is yet another sword to be 
brought.^^ The lords in attendance looked perplexed, 
when he added, " I mean the Holy Bible, the sword of 
the Spirit. Without this we are nothing, and can do 
nothing.^^ King Edward not only prized the Bible for 
himself, but he insisted on having it read to the people in 
their native tongue. 

We all profess to value God^s Word very highly, and 
there would be a great uproar should any attempt be 
made to rob us of it ; but how many there are who read 
every other sort of books much more than they do God^s 
Word! 

Widow Simpson, a well-to-do old Scotch lady, was close 
and stingy to a degree that it called forth general remark. 
She had a grown-up son, Robin, who worked hard on the 
farm, but her pride and choicest treasure was a dozen silver 
spoons, which she counted over every night, to make sure 
every one was safe. She kept them in one of her drawers, 
wrapped in a worsted stocking, and they were never 
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used except on very special occasions. Nancy Campbell, 
a poor orphan girl, about eighteen years of age, a distant 
relative of Widow Simpson, lived with her, and made 
herself generally useful. Bobin was to inherit the dozen 
spoons, and the lease of the house and land, and the old 
lady was much put out when she discovered that her son 
had taken a fancy to the portionless Nancy. Finding the 
girl very necessary to her own comfort, she shut her eyes 
to this painful suspicion, and trusted that her son would 
choose a helpmate who had some worldly goods. 

About this time the old minister died, and a new one 
came, and Mrs. Simpson was very anxious to win his good 
opinion. She so far succeeded, that he actually held her 
up as a pattern to the farmers' wives — much to the amuse- 
ment of some, and to the displeasure of others. 

A rich relative of the widow's happened to come along, 
and stopped to take tea with her; and, of course, the 
precious spoons were brought forth. Nancy was directed 
to polish them with the utmost care, but being called out 
for a little while, she left them on the kitchen table. 

At this moment, a half-witted boy, well known in the 
neighbourhood, passed along, and seeing the room empty, 
came in, and espied the silver spoons. The widow was 
not a favourite with him, and he had sense enough to 
know that her claims to being so very good were all a 
deception. In order to play oflFa trick on her, he hid the 
spoons in her big Bible, which the minister thought she 
studied so diligently. No one saw him come or go. 

The spoons were quickly missed, and poor Nancy was 
accused of having stolen them. Search was made for 
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them^ and the whole region was in a feverish excite- 
ment. 

When all this had gone on for a while^ the half-witted 
lad came to the widoVs, but was not very warmly received. 

*^ Weel, mem/^ he said, turning to go away, " it's of na 
consequence. I only came to speak about your spoons.^' 

" Hae ye heard o* them ? " cried Mrs. Simpson. 

^' I could na miss, beean blessed wi* the precious gift 
o' hearin, and, whaVs better, I saw 'em/' 

^^ Saw them, Geordy ! Whar are they ? " 

^'Weel," said the feeble-minded boy, ^^I slipped in 
one day, and seean the siller unguarded, I thought some 
ill-guided body might covet it, and just laid it by, I may 
say, amang the leaves o' that Bible, thinkin' you would he 
sure to see the spoons when you went to read ! " 

We all know of Widow Simpsons, whose spoons would 
be very safe if hidden in their neglected Bibles. 
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POLITENESS. 

'' Be courteous." — I Peteb iii., part of 8th verse. 

Old-fashioned school-teacliers as they dismissed their 
pupils for the day used to say : ^' Now, boys, mind your 
manners ! ^^ In obedience to this oft-repeated direction, 
each one made a polite bow as he left the room. What a 
marked contrast between this decent and respectful pro- 
ceeding, and the yells and whoops which often mark the 
close of so many schools of our own day ! 

Good manners are not the same as virtues, but they are 
certainly very closely allied to them. A person may be 
vexy frank and very honest, without being rude or gruff. 
A ship-master on the sea, or a collier in the mine, is all 
the better for having pleasant, courteous manners. 

One of the first symptoms of barbarism is rudeness and 
roughness in word and deed. St. Peter thought this 
matter so important, that he mentioned it in one of his 
epistles: and thus his wise counsel has been respected 
through all the ages since he lived and laboured. It is 
this venerable Bishop who says to each and all of us, in 
the text : ^' Be courteous/^ 

^^Any table-cloths, towelling, or linen handkerchiefs 
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to-day, ma^am P ^' asked a linen pedler in his rich Irish 
brogue, as he stood bending beneath the weight of his 
heavy pack, before the door of a neat little cottage in the 
country. 

'' I believe I am well supplied with linen, but won^t you 
walk in and lay away your pack, and rest awhile ? You 
look tired ; that is a heavy load to carry, and it is quite a 
distance to the nearest house; take a seat by the fire, 
won^t you ? ^^ was the reply in a low, sweet voice, and 
Mrs. Lee placed a chair before the glowing grate. 

'* Arrah ! it^s a comfort, shure, to rest in such a place, 
good woman, but FU clane my fait first, they^re no fit for 
a lady^s carpet,^^ and Paddy turned to the scraper and 
mat, and went vigorously to work to remove the mud 
jfrom his great, coarse boots. ^^ That^s a little nater ! '^ he 
ejaculated, as, having cleaned them to his satisfaction, he 
tiptoed across the carpet, and seating himself upon the 
edge of his chair, held his red freckled hands near the 
cheerful blaze. 

There was a look of quiet happiness in his large, blue 
eyes as he sat gazing dreamily into the glowing coals, 
and, as if intuitively knowing the thoughts of his hostess, 
he said, as if replying to her query — " Fse thinking of my 
mother and Bridget, the darlings, and how they would 
bless ye, ma^am, could they know of your kindness to a 
stranger in this country. It^s the first time my heart has 
been warmed by such words this many a day, God bless 
ye, ma^am,^^ and out flew the gay-coloured cotton hand- 
kerchief, and Paddy wrenched and pulled his red nose as 
if that alone was the cause of the mist before his eyes — 
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and ended his discipline by remarking apologetically — 
'^ This is a bad season for cowlds, ma'am ! '' and immedi- 
ately turned to open his pack. '^ So ye're wishing for 
nothing in my line this morning ! 

^^ No, I do not wish to purchase. 

^^ But will ye plase to let me give this fine little girl a 
handkerchief ? I want to leave something wid ye/' 

^^ Mary, would you like a handkerchief ? I will get one 
of those small ones for you if you wish. You may hand 
me my purse from my work-box." 

*^ Plase, ma'am, if you'll be so good as not to pay me. 
I'd be obliged if you'd let me give it to her ; indade I 
would ; so here it is, little one. And so your name is 
Mary ? Ah ! but it is the • swatest name intirely. God 
bless ye, child, and make ye like your mother. And it's 
Dennis O'Brady that'll never forget the likes oithis house. 
Good day ! " and with a low bow he shouldered his burden 
and departed. 

^' Well, Mrs. Lee, if you don't beat all ! Who in the 
world but you would ever have thought of making so much 
of an Irish pedler 1 " exclaimed Susan Minor, in a nfbsal 
tone, as she waxed her thread and went on with her 
sewing. 

*^ I am sure I only did as I would wish to be done by. 
I merely gave him a place to rest a few moments by my 
fire. He looked tired and cold, and if it had been the 
right time of day for a meal, I should have taken it for 
granted that he was hungry, and offered him something 
to eat. You would not expect me to shut the door in his 
face I hope. I only treated him with common politeness." 
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Ha ! ha ! Politeness to a pedler ! what an idea ! Why^ 
don^t you know that half the folks where he stops will 
almost turn him out of the house/^ 

*'Yes, I know that people have strong ideas about 
pedlers, and often treat them with rudeness — and there- 
fore I take all the more care to be kind to them. I have 
never lost anything by being kind to any one/^ 

^' You certainly did not this morning. I guess Mary 
thinks it pays. Don't you. Sis ? '' 

'* Why, Susy ! you know mamma let him give me th& 
handkerchief because it pleased him so much to do it ; I 
know she did not expect him to.'' 

^^ Honest Dennis had more real refinement than many 
who make greater pretensions, my daughter. You must 
keep his gift, and remember that a wa/rm heart, prompted 
by generous, delicate feelings, bestowed it upon you. I 
admired him for giving it to pay me for what he felt so 
grateful for. Come here, my dear, and jump upon my 
knee, while I tell a little reminiscence of my childhood. 

*' One sultry day in August, my little brother and I 
were playing with our dolls and bits of broken crockery 
in the old log-house chamber, when our mother called us 
down, and, pointing down the road, said, ^ Children, do 
you see those travellers resting themselves in the shade 
yonder ? ' We looked, and beneath a spreading maple 
sat the men fanning themselves with their hats, and 
wiping their heated faces with their handkerchiefs, and 
seeming very much overcome with fatigue and heat, for 
it was in the hottest part of the day. ' Now I want you, 
my daughter (said mother), to go to the well and draw up 
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a bucket of cold water, and, Charlie, you may get your 
little hat, and I will fill this little covered pail with water, 
and you may take it to those poor tired men ; I know they 
will be glad of a cooling draught/ 

^* The water was soon ready, and little brother trudged 
oflF among the stumps and logs, for our clearing was a new 
one. We saw them drink and turn water into each 
other's hands, with which they bathed their glowing 
faces ; we knew that they were refreshed, and that that 
little act of kindness was appreciated, and I am sure my 
mother felt amply repaid when little brother returned all 
glowing with animation, and panted out, ^ Oh, mamma, I 
am so warm, but I don't care for that. Oh, you don't 
know how glad they were, and here is a piece of paper the 
tallest man gave me to give to you ; there is some writing 
on it.' Our dear mother's eyes glistened as she read, 
' Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least of 
these My brethren, ye have done it unto Me.' The next 
day was Sunday, and we all rode over in the ox-cart to the 
school-house at * the corner.' A stranger arose in the 
desk, he was a tall man, and we all at once recognized in 
him one of the weary travellers who had so gratefully 
received the contents of our little tin pail the day before. 
His subject was ^ Christian Charity,' and his eye wandered 
over the congregation till it rested on little Charlie, and 
then glanced for a moment at our mother, as he gave out 
his text : * And whosoever shall give to drink unto one 
of these little ones a cup of cold water only, in the name 
of a disciple, verily I say unto you, he shall in no wise lose 
his reward.' 
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" I have never forgotten that lesson, my child, and I 
want you to remember that kindness costs the giver 
nothing, and often confers a greater blessing upon the 
recipient than untold wealth could bring. A gentle word, 
a cheerful smile, warms the heart of both giver and receiver. 
Eemember this, my child, and you will be happier your- 
self, and bestow happiness upon others.^' 

'^ Well, I do say,'' put in Susan, " that's as good as a 
sermon ! I do just wish that some folks Fve sewed for 
before now could hear you preach up that doctrine. I 
rather guess there wouldn't be quite so many sore spots 
in poor folks' hearts, if everybody was Kke you, Mrs. Lee. 
Why I've seen folks that Fve been working for sit down 
to the table and eat a hot meal, and never ask the poor 
traveller who sat by the fire to sit up and take a mouthful 
— ^and he would not get a chance to get warm either unless 
he begged the privilege ; and Fve seen plenty of folks 
shut the door in a pedler's face. But you don't lose any- 
thing by your way of doing things, I know, and when I 
have a house of my own Fm going to try and be just like 
you." 

*^ Don't take such an imperfect standard for your 
model, Susy," said Mrs. Lee, blushing. ^^I am sure I 
never thought of being a pattern of goodness. I mean to 
do all that I can to render the path of life a pleasant one 
for myself and fellow-travellers, and one of my mottoes is 
— ^ Be always polite.' And true politeness is simply kind- 
ness of heart ! " 

Different nations have their own peculiar ways of show- 
ing civility. 
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In China^ the politest thing you can do for a sick 
friend is to describe to him the beauty of the coffin which, 
in order to save time, has been already prepared for him. 

A polite Indian once laid himself down on the ground, 
and invdted his guest to use him for a pillow. 

An English gentleman, who was dining with a Turk, did 
not find his appetite improved when his host mashed the 
mess which stood between them in his fingers, and then 
lianded it to him with a friendly smile. 

Genuine good breeding is much more than the thin 
varnish of fine speeches, which has no corresponding 
kindness in the heart. 

That was a pretty scene when the polite little girl was 
opening the door to let General Washington pass out. 
She said, in response to his ^' Thank you, my dear ! '* 
'^ / wish, sir, it was to let you in ! '^ 

True politeness is free and spontaneous, and proceeds 
from an unaffected desire to make others comfortable and 
happy. 

Lord Roden, a good Christian nobleman, was never 
unmindful of the direction given us by St. Peter in the 
text. No matter how humble the circumstances of those 
with whom he came in contact, he was always the same 
considerate gentleman. 

One day, as the lord and his gentle lady were travelling 
in their carriage between ToUymore Park and Dublin, 
the weather, which had been very pleasant in the morn- 
ing, suddenly changed. Large drops of rain began to 
fall ; a wild wind arose, beating fiercely in the face of the 
servants who rode outside. Lord Roden ordered the 
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postilion to stop the horses, and, stepping out of the 
carriage, he ordered Lady Eoden's maid to take his place 
inside, while he took hers on the box ; and there he sat 
all the long way, and allowed himself to be drenched 
through by that dismal rain, in order that he might spare 
so much discomfort and exposure to a humble servant- 
girl. This was truly a Christian act. 

It is a false idea which some people have, that polite- 
ness in children renders their manners stiff and affected. 
On the contrary, it is the very grace of life and its 
greatest charm. True poUteness is ever easy and:free, 
because it proceeds from a wish to make others happy 
and to surround them with comfort. When a child does 
not think about his own enjoyment or pleasure, and does 
not seek his own gratification, that child at once becomes 
attractive and lovable. Another child may enter a room 
very gracefully, or eat without vulgarity ; may know all 
the forms of good breeding, and at the same time may 
remain essentially impolite, not having dislodged from his 
heart the deep roots of selfishness which hide themselves 
there. Nothing makes people more awkward and dis- 
agreeable than to be too much occupied with themselves. 
Then, children, train yourselves early to prefer the com- 
fort of other people to your own. Learn to contribute to 
the comfort of others at the sacrifice of your own. That 
blessed lesson the heart never unlearns. 

We often hear St. Paul spoken of as great, learned, 
and laborious ; but it is well to remember how that in all 
his intercourse with the world he proved himself Sk gentle- 
man ! An infidel was once so much impressed by this 
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fact^ that he said if the apostle ever declared that he had 
wrought miracles he would believe him, because St. Paul 
was too much of a gentleman to tell a lie ! Thus we have 
both St. Peter and St. Paul setting us an example in this 
matter of courtesy. 

I. Politeness makes Friends. 

Two boys applied for a place in a gentleman's store. 
One was older than the other, and had some experience 
in the business. He was a gentleman's son, and well 
dressed. The other boy was the only son of a poor 
widow. His clothes were well mended, but perfectly 
clean, and his face had a quiet, honest expression, which 
impressed a stranger favourably. Though the older had 
come recommended from a gentleman he highly esteemed, 
the merchant decided in favour of the widow^s son, quite 
to the surprise of every one. A circumstance which 
seemed trifling in itself had influenced him in making 
this decision. 

The two boys came together at the hour appointed, 
and the merchant was on his own doorstep at the same 
time. Just then a poor little shivering child crossed the 
street, and as she stepped on the sidewalk her foot 
slipped on the icy stones, and she fell in the half melted 
snow. The elder boy laughed rudely at her sorry appear- 
ance, the water dripping from her thin, ragged clothes, 
but the child began crying bitterly, and searching for the 
four pennies she had lost. William, the younger boy, 
hastened to her side and helped her search for them. 
Two were found in the snow ; the other two were probably 
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in the little icy pool beside the curb-stone. William 
bravely stripped up his sleeve and plunged his hand down 
into the water, groping about till one of the missing 
pennies was found, but the other seemed hopelessly lost. 

" I am afraid that can't be found, little giri,^' he said 
pleasantly. 

^^ Then I can't get the bread/' sobbed the child, ^^ and 
mammy and the children will have no supper.'^ 

*^ There is a penny,^' said William, taking one from a 
little purse which contained but very few more. And 
then he made haste to wash off his hand in the snow, and 
dry it on his coarse white handkerchief. The other boy 
looked on with contempt, and remarked as they passed 
along in : 

^' It is plain enough you are a greenhorn in the city.^^ 

The gentleman had observed it all, and scarcely asked 
the rude boy a question, but after some conversation with 
William, he said he would be willing to take him for a 
time on trial. At the end of his month of probation, he 
had grown so much in favour with all parties, that the 
engagement was renewed for a year. 

Now, shall I tell you the secret of his success ? It was 
his politeness. That means a kind expression of kind feel- 
ings. Many very fashionable people are far from being 
pohte, and sometimes the most lowly are very remarkable 
for it. The merchant knew that the boy who would be 
truly polite to a poor little ragged child would never be 
impolite to customers. He knew that a boy whose prin- 
ciples would hold out when he was laughed at could be 
trusted. Remember, that the boy who is uniformly polite 
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in lus behayioor kas ten chances of success in the world 
where a rade boy has one. 

II. People can well afford to be polite^ because they 
thus increase their usefulness. 

A teacher, or a clergyman, or a merchant, or a lawyer — 
any one, in fact, who is courteous, will succeed in what he 
undertakes, while another, who puts on pompous airs, or 
who was curt and uncivil, would utterly fail. 

An American adventuress made her way in France into 
the most polished society of that most polished nation. 
When asked how she succeeded in imposing so entirely 
upon persons ordinarily so quick-sighted and so cautions 
in regard to those whom they admit into their circles, as 
are the upper classes of the French, she replied, in sub- 
stance : " I observed closely, and saw that the distinguish- 
ing marks of the best families, those of the highest 
breeding, were simplicity and humility. I saw that a true 
lady or gentleman never boasted and never complained ; 
that those whose rank gave them the precedence over 
others, while they easily filled the places assigned them, 
seemed unconscious that they held them ; that the most 
trifling act of courtesy met an easy and gracious acknow- 
ledgment. I saw that they gave to each one with whom 
they associated the impression that they were the parties 
obliged, and this without distinction of rank. The hum- 
blest street-sweeper to whom they handed a sou was also 
thanked as graciously for his service as if he had been a 
nobleman ; not thanked with a lofty affectation of polite- 
ness, but with a genial smile and a beautiful grace of 
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manner that a vulgar person would think entirely thrown 
away. This graciousness, simplicity, and humility I re- 
solved to imitate, not merely because I admired it, but 
because I desired to make a social success in the highest 
ranks.^' 

We need not exactly follow the course of this adven- 
turess. We would not merely imitate the graces and 
virtues, we would possess them ; we would cultivate the 
heart; we would accustom ourselves to humility of 
thought, not confounding this with want of self-respect. 

Almost every man can recall scores of cases, within his 
knowledge, where pleasing manners have made the for- 
tunes of lawyers, doctors, divines, merchants, and, in 
short, men in every walk of life. Raleigh flung down 
his laced coat into the mud for Elizabeth to walk on, and 
got for his reward a proud queen's favour. The politician 
who has this advantage easily distances all rival candi- 
dates, for every voter he speaks with becomes his friend. 
The very tones in which he asks for a pinch of snuJBF are 
often more potent than the logic of a Webster or a 
Clay. 

Polished manners have often made scoundrels success- 
ful, while the best of men, by their hardness and coldness, 
have done themselves incalculable injury ; the shell being 
so bound that the world could not believe there was a 
precious kernel within. Civility is to a man what beauty 
is to a woman. It creates an instantaneous impression in 
his behalf, while the opposite quality excites as quick a 
prejudice against him. It is a real ornament, the most 
beautiful dress that man or woman can wear, and worth 
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more as a means of winning favour than the finest clothes 
and jewels ever put on. 

'' Be very gentle with her, my son/^ said Mrs. Bates, as 
she tied on her little girFs bonnet, and sent her out to 
play with her elder brother. 

They had not been out very long before a cry was 
heard, and presently Julius came in, and threw down his 
hat, saying, '' I hate playing with girls ! There's no fun 
with them; they cry in a minute.^' 

'^ What have you been doing to your sister P I see 
her Ijring there on the gravQl walk; you have torn her 
frock and pushed her down. 1 am afraid you forgot my 
caution to be gentle." 

'^ Gentle ! Boys can^t be gentle, mother ; it's their nature 
to be rough and strong. They are the stuff soldiers and 
sailors are made of. It's very well to talk of a gentle 
girl ; but a gentle boy — ^it sounds ridiculous ! I should be 
ready to knock a fellow down for calling me so ! " 

*^And yet, Julius, a few years hence you would be 
angry if any one were to say you were not a gentle 



man." 
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A gentle man ! I had never thought of dividing the 
word that way before. Being gentle always seems to me 
like being weak and sofb." 

^' This is so far from being the case, my son, that you 
will always find the bravest men are the most gentle. 
The spirit of chivalry that you so much admire, was a 
spirit of the noblest courage and the utmost gentleness 
combined. Still I dare say you would rather be called a 
manly than a gentle boy/' 
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'^ Yes indeed, mother/^ 

''Well, then, my son, it is my great wish that you 
should endeavour to unite the two. Show yourself manly 
when you are exposed to danger, or see others in peril ; 
be manly when called on to speak the truth, though the 
speaking of it may bring reproach upon you ; be manly 
when you are in sickness and pain. At the same time be 
gentle, whether you be with women or with men ; be 
gentle towards all men. By putting the two spirits 
together, you will deserve a name which, perhaps, you 
will not dislike.'' 

'' I see what you mean, mother, and I will trj'' to be 
what you wish — a gentle-manly boy.'' 
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xni. 

BURIED TALENT. 

" Laid up in a napkin." — St. Luke xix., part of 20th vene. 

Common as napkins are, it is not everybody who knows 
their use. Some of you may remember the story of the 
Irish servant at the hotel, who was waiting on the guests 
at dinner, for the first time. He was bewildered by much 
that he saw and heard, especially by the French names of 
soups and other things, and when the gentleman behind 
whose chair he stood asked for a napkin, he ran off to 
get it, supposing it to be some other new-fangled dish. 
The poor fellow soon returned with the rather ridiculous 
report : ^^ They are. all eat up, sir ! " 

I hare a damask napkin which was given me many 
years ago, under peculiar circumstances, and which, from 
association, I greatly prize. An old Boman Catholic lady 
who had some difficulty with her priest, sent for me to 
inquire whether I would be willing to administer to her 
the Holy Communion, in her sick room, where she had 
long been shut up by her infirmities. I readily consented, 
and for several months I continued to do this. 

One day when the solemn office was over, she told the 
servant to bring her a little parcel from the old bureau 
drawer. Unfolding it slowly with her palsied fingers, she 
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said, '^ This napkin I have had ever since I was a young 
housekeeper, and it has been kept so carefully, that it is 
still as good as new. I wish you would put it with your 
^pocket Communion set,' and use it when you go to 
minister to the sick/' I have done so ever since. 

Napkins mark the advance of civilization. You would 
hardly expect to see Captain Kidd, the pirate, or Black 
Hawk, the Indian brave, using one of them. 

I have no intention of wasting words about these 
matters. The text has reference to a wrong use of nap- 
kins. The incident is found in one of our Saviour's 
sermons. He told his hearers of a nobleman who had 
travelled into a far country to receive a kingdom, and 
had delivered to each of his servants a certain sum, to 
be profitably employed until his return. One faithless 
servant, instead of using the sum entrusted to him, had 
hidden it in a napkin. This foolish man found out a new 
use for a napkin. Money has often been kept in curious 
places, such as stockings, bedticks, old shoes, cracks in 
the wall, under a loose board of the floor, etc. 

The man in the parable was an original genius: He 
laid up the money in a napkin. 

He, however, gained no credit for his ingenuity. When 
he unrolled the napkin, and gave back the untarnished 
gold, his astonished ears were greeted with the exclama- 
tion : ^^ Thou wicked servant ! " The whiteness of the 
napkin, and the brightness of the money, did not avail. 
He had made a poor use of his napkin. 

Just as represented in the parable, our blessed Lord 
has now gone to a '^ far country," even Heaven itself, and 
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He has left certain gifts to each of ns^ which He expects 
to be improved. 

Alas ! how many foolish people keep them ^^ laid up in 
a napkin ! '^ 

An old nobleman who lived alone in his mansion, with 
only a few servants to wait on him, died at last, and the 
house passed into other hands. When its contents were 
examined, drawers and presses full of linen were founds 
all turning to dust; hundreds of costly garments filled 
the wardrobes, mouldering and moth-eaten. Here and 
there, in the dark recesses of closets and cellars, little 
bags of silver and gold were discovered, evidently hidden 
there, and forgotten. The hoard of coin was also brought 
to light, which had so long remained untouched, and 
doing good to npbody. 

Of all such buried possessions it might well be said> 
'' Tour silver and your gold are cankered ; and the rust 
thereof shall be a swift witness against you.^^ How 
many of the suffering poor might have been made com- 
fortable by those idle garments ; and how many starving 
ones might have been fed, by a wise expenditure of this 
wasted treasure ! 

It would be well for us all to ask ourselves whether we 
have not much of our Lord's treasure ^^ laid up in a 
napkin,'^ for which He will soon call us to account. 
Think of the quantities of jewellery and keepsakes locked 
up in drawers and safes, which somebody will get posses- 
sion of; and, very likely, squander to their own serious 
damage. 

I once needed a clock, for one of my Missions, and 
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mentioned it, incidentally, at one of our week-day serv- 
ices. Soon after, a friend who had seen much sorrow, 
called and said, '^ I have brought you the money for the 
clock.^' Unfolding a paper, she handed me several gold 
pieces, saying, ^^ These belonged to my children who 
were taken from me, and I was keeping them for their 
sakes. I am sure I shall feel happier to think that the 
money has been laid out for a good purpose.'^ 

Several years ago, a little orphan boy joined a mission 
Sunday-school. When he saw the other children bring- 
ing their money to help in the good cause of sending the 
Gospel to those who were strangers to it, he felt anxious 
to do something himself. He was very poor, and got his 
living by peddling fruit and vegetables in a donkey cart. 
At last " a very nice thought" as he called it, came into 
his mind, and he determined to save the profits of one 
day each week, and devote them to the Lord's work. 
He made a little bag, and began to drop his savings into 
it. At the end of the year, he brought the bag to the 
school, and laid it on the superintendent's table, saying, 
'^ I give that for the missionaries/' 

When the gentleman had counted the little bits of 
money, and found that they amounted to thirty dollars, 
he called the boy to him, and asked, '^How can you 
afford to give so much ? " 

He told his simple story, adding, ''Please take the 
money, sir; I must make haste, for it is late, and Neddie 
and me get up before light in the morning." 

*' Tell me your name," said the teacher, '' and I will 
put it down in the list of my juvenile collectors." 
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'^ No, sir/' replied James, with beantifal tmtlifiilness ; 
'^it would not be fair. I only do one half, and Neddie 
does the other. We are partners, sir. I give time, and 
Neddie gives labour ; so one name must not go into the 
book unless both names go.'' 

" Who is Neddie f " asked the teacher. 

" My donkey, sir." 

''Well," said the gentleman, smiling, ''I shall put 
down, 'Neddie and me.' Good night, my boy. May 
God bless you, and what you have given." 

Here was no hiding treasure in a napkin. 

During a severe famine in Germany, a rich man allowed 
twenty of the poorest children in the town to come to 
his house, and said to them : " In this basket there is a 
loaf of bread for each of you. Take it, and come again 
at the same hour every day, until God sends better 
times." 

The children pounced upon the basket, and struggled 
and fought over the bread, because each wished to have 
the largest and best loaf for himself; and then they went 
away without one word of thanks to their benefactor. 

A little girl dressed in very plain, but neat clothes, 
stood at a distance, and gratefully took the very small 
loaf which was left, and having kissed the good man's 
hand, quietly withdrew. 

The next day, the children were just as naughty and 
ill -behaved; and this time, there was left for poor 
Francesca a loaf that was hardly half as large as the 
others. When she reached home, her mother cut the 
bread, and there fell out a number of new pieces of 
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silver. The mother was frightened, and said: "Take 
back the money this moment; for it is certainly in the 
bread by mistake.^' 

Francesca took it back ; but the kind man said, " It is 
no mistake, my good child ; I had the money baked in 
the smallest loaf in order to reward yon. He who is con- 
tented with the smallest loaf, rather than quarrel for the 
largest, will receive abundant blessings.^^ 

This kind man did not believe in hiding his pound in 
a napkin. Napkins sometimes wrap up other valuable 
things besides money. In the work of the world even 
Christian people are very busy, while they labour little 
for the Lord. 

In an English dockyard, a large ship was once built, 
and a crowd had assembled to see it launched. The 
wedges were knocked away, but the great vessel remained 
motionless. A feeling of disappointment was beginning 
to manifest itself, when a little boy ran forward and 
pushed against the huge mass with all his might. His 
efforts excited the ridicule of the beholders, when he 
turned towards them, and said with high displeasure, ^' I 
can push a pound,^^ and continued his exertions. They 
were all that were needed to overcome the friction; and 
soon the huge ship, yielding to the child^s pressure, 
gracefully glided into the water. A single grain will turn 
a nicely balanced scale, and, hence, nobody^s influence 
counts for nothing. 

It does not cost very much to be kind and gentle, and, 
yet, how many are grum and disagreeable, keeping all the 
attractive traits of character hidden in a napkin. 
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'^ How much batter ? '^ asked the grocery keeper, in a 
short, crabbed tone. 

'^One half pound, if you please/^ said a woman, very 
humbly. 

^* Half a pound, sir/' 

" And these oranges ? '' 

^^ Half a dozen, sir.'' 

^^Tou go by halves to-day. Well, what else? Be 
quick, ma'am ; you are keeping better customers waiting." 

" Half a peck of meal, and one French roll," said the 
woman, turning away to hide her tears. Poverty was 
written on her coarse garments ; her thin, bent form, and 
pale, pinched face. 

An invalid was looking out from his narrow window^ 
anxiously expecting her return — the invalid for whose 
comfort the oranges and the fine French roll had been' 
bought at so much personal sacrifice. 

Had the grocer's hard eye seen that poor woman eating 
her dry crust, in a comer, that her sick child might not 
observe her — ^had he known all her daily suJBFering, he 
would not again speak those cruel words — ^^You are 
keeping better customers waiting ! " 

Unfeeling selfishness is the coarsest and thickest napkin 
which any one can possibly wrap about his heart. 
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XIV. 

PIGGISHNESS. 

" Take^ heed lest your hearts be overcharged with surfeiting." 

St. Luke xxi., part of 34th verse. 

Coleridge one day sat opposite to a man, at dinner, 
whose expansive forehead, and venerable bald head, sug- 
gested the idea of immense capacity, and vigorous powers 
of mind. '^ Ah ! ^^ thought the philosopher, " if he would 
but speak, what grand things we would hear ! what 
poetry, and eloquence, and profound thought ! " 

Suddenly the stranger with the venerable head broke 
the silence with these important words : '^ Hand me them 
dumplings ! Themes the jockeys for me ! " 

Here was piggishness on a large scale. And now, for 
an example on a smaller one. A plate of apples was 
handed around to a group of children, when a little girl 
seized a tempting red one, with much satisfaction. Her 
next neighbour cried out, " How greedy you are to take 
the biggest ! I meant to take that myself ! ^^ 

A small boy who had employed his knife, fork, and 
spoon very vigorously, at dinner, and who seemed to have 
eaten all he could, was asked by some one, out of sport, 
whether he did not think he could take a little more ; he 
gravely answered, that if they would allow him to stand 
up, he believed he could. 
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Gluttony is something so disgusting^ that it seems 
wrong to laugh about it. 

Our Saviour was speaking of the Day of Judgment, 
and He warned those who heard Him not to indulge to 
excess in the festivities of this life, in over-eating and 
drinking, which would weigh down and degrade the soul, 
and make them incapable of due preparation to meet God. 

Much is said in our time of the sin of drunkenness , but 
very little of the sin of gluttony. In the Bible, these 
two sins are classed together, and people are warned 
against both (Deut. xxi. 20 ; Proverbs xxiii. 21, etc.). 

Gluttony is a very common sin, and it is by no means 
confined to poor and ill-bred people, but it is often found 
among great folks, and even kings and princes. 

Claudius Csdsar was so much a slave to this sin, that he 
seemed always to be hungry, and he used sometimes to 
jump down from his dignified seat in the forum, lured by 
the savoury smell of roast meat in the temple of Mars. 

G^lba was such a pig, that he began to eat at day- 
dawn, and kept bravely on till dark. 

Heliogabalus devoted his whole time and revenue to 
the pleasures of the table, sacrificing hundreds of harmless 
birds merely for a small dish of their brains. In his 
caprice, when near the sea where fish were abundant, he 
would not eat them, but as soon as he returned inland, 
he insisted on having a supply of the choicest of them 
brought to him. 

Louis Fourteenth, and Louis Fifteenth, of France, 
never looked so little like kings, as when they gorged 
themselves at table. They could hardly have laughed at 
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the old cannibal woman^ with a good grace^ who fancied 
she had become quite a consistent Christian. Feeling out 
of sorts, one day, she was asked whether there was not 
something which her delicate appetite craved, and an- 
swered, after a little reflection, that she thought she could 
pick a bone of a delicate child^s hand ! This old woman 
was about as good a Christian as either of the Louises. 

William Rufus, of England, died of eating too much 
venison pastry. 

Richard 11. kept two thousand cooks, to prepare dainties 
to tempt his royal appetite. 

Henry the Eighth played pig until he became so fat that 
he could only be moved by the help of a machine. But 
enough. 

There are two serious objections to gluttony. The first 
is, that it is disgusting. 

Boswell, who tells many interesting things about Dr. 
Samuel Johnson, has described him as so much of a glut- 
ton, that it is really painful to think of so great a man 
yielding himself a victim to appetite. 

President Edwards confessed that almost every day of 
his life he had a battle and a defeat. Before dinner, he 
always made a good resolution to govern his appetite, and 
after dinner, he had often reason to be sorry that he had 
broken it. 

Amos Lawrence was a wiser man, refusing, during his 
later years, to go to the table, and he had sent to his room 
such a moderate portion of food as was thought proper for 
him. 

You sometimes hear people say that they have eaten 
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more tlian they oaght^ because they wished to make the 
bread or the butter ^' come out even ! " 

Hallos ^ Journal of Health ^ remarks on this, and other 
habits of over-eating, that they are '^ wasteful, hurtful, and 
beastly. JTo, we recall that : we are doing Mr. Pig an 
injustice : for, like all other respectable animals, when he 
' is done,^ he * quits ; ^ a thing which rational man seldom 
does.^^ 

There was once a bear who was very fond of dainties 
and sweetmeats. On a certain occasion, he stole at even- 
ing into an apothecary^ s cellar, where many pots and 
barrels were stored, filled with sweet and sour and 
poisonous things. 

" Capital ! ^^ he whispered. ^' Here is plenty of dainties. 
Now for a feast ! ^^ 

He put his nose into the first barrel which he came to, 
but the smell did not suit him, and he passed on to a pot, 
filled with a fine yellow jelly. He snuflFed at the pot in- 
side and out, and the smell was very delightful. The 
gluttonous bear then began to lick the jelly, and kept on 
until he had finished it. 

He had hardly reached his den before he became deathly 
sick, and he groaned and lamented at a terrible rate. The 
next day, having recovered from his attack, he once more 
set out on a foraging expedition, but he was too wise at 
first to go near the apothecary^s shop ; but forgetting his 
good resolutions, he ventured into the cellar again. 

The tempting looking pots were carefully examined,'and, 
this time, he took a few drops of strong poison, which 
soon put an end to his mischievous career. 
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If haman beings did not often kill themselves by sur- 
feiting, I should not have taken the trouble to tell you 
this story. 

Gluttony is not only disgusting, but it is wicked. It is 
a gross abuse of God's good gifts : it is a vile debasement 
of one's self to the level of pigs and anacondas ; it plants 
the seeds of deadly diseases, and hastens on premature 
decay of the body ; while it stupefies and weakens the 
powers of the mind. 

Instead of enlarging on these points, I shall tell you a 
little German story, which will teach you a good lesson, in 
a pleasant way. A countryman was returning one day 
from the city, and took home with him five of the finest 
peaches one would wish to see, and as his children had 
never seen this kind of fruit before, they were highly 
pleased. 

The father divided them among his four children, and 
reserved one for their mother. In the evening he had 
the curiosity to ask the little people what had become of 
their peaches. The eldest boy answered promptly that 
he had eaten his, and liked it very much. Moreover, he 
had carefully kept the stone to plant, that he might have 
a peach-tree of his own. 

The father commended his thoughtful prudence. Then 
the youngest reported that he had eaten his own peach, 
and thrown away the stone, and then helped his mother 
with half of hers ! 

The good man was not over well pleased with this early 
display of selfishness, but making all due allowance for so 
young a child, he waited to hear what the second boy had 
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to say. '^ I have picked up the stone,'' said he, '^ which 
my little brother threw away, cracked it, and have eaten 
the kernel. It was as sweet as a nut. My peach I sold 
at such a good price, that when I go to the city, I can buy 
a whole dozen with the money I got for it.'' 

The father shook his head, and said with a grave 
tone, "Beware, my boy, of avarice. Prudence is all 
very well, but such conduct as yours is unchildlike and 
unnatural. Heaven guard thee, my child, from the fate 
of a miser." 

Turning to the other son, he asked what had become of 
his peach. '^ I have given my peach to George, the sick 
boy who has been so long laid up with the fever. He did 
not seem willing to take it, so I left it on his bed, and 
came away.'' 

'^ Now," said the father, " who has done the best with 
his peach ? " 

The three cried out with one voice, ^* Brother Edmund ! " 

Edmund sat silent, while his mother kissed him with 
tears of joy. 

I always try to" say something at the end, which you 
will be likely to remember — and I think I have found 
such a story now. It is very short, but very pretty and 
touching. 

A poor little boy in London, who earned a few pennies 
a day by sweeping the street-crossings, was fortunate 
enough to find an apple, and being generous and free- 
hearted, he offered his hungry companion *'a bite." 
Billy, therefore, took a bite, but only a very moderate 
sized one. This did not satisfy generous Joe. who said. 
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in an urgent tone, '' You know you^re welcome ; bite 
bigger, Billy ! '' 

What a pity that all the rich and well-to-do people in 
the world have not so much .heart and soul as this poor 
little boy. When any of you have an opportunity of being 
generous, be ready to say like the English crossing- 
sweeper, " Bite bigger ! " 



18 
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XV. 

SALT. 

" Let your speech be always with grace, seasoned with salt" 
CoLOSSiANS iv., part of 6th verse. 

Salt is one of the most useful things we have. It is 
so very necessary that it is found nearly everywhere, on 
land, or in the ocean. Almost every living thing needs 
salt, and all people like the taste of it. The cattle and 
sheep are so fond of it, that they will flock around any- 
body who is kind enough to bring them some. 

Horses enjoy salt, and a tempting handful of it will 
often lure the wildest within reach of the bridle. 

Hay is sprinkled with salt, when stored away for 
winter; salt is put into bread; and meat is preserved by 
it. Salt forms a part of the gastric juice in the stomach, 
which digests our food, and makes us strong and healthy. 

In countries like Africa, the poor people are obliged 
to walk a long way to get salt, and Mungo Park saw 
children smacking their lips with huge satisfaction, as 
they sucked lumps of it. 

In some parts of the world there are salt springs ; the 
water is dipped out of these into shallow pans, and 
evaporation leaves the white substance at the bottom. 

Salt is also dug out of pits, or mines, like gold and 
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silver. This is known as ''Rock Salt/^ Poland boasts 
of the largest salt mine in the world. 

In Spain there is a solid rock of salt, so large that it 
requires about three miles of travel to go round it. 

If water furnishes salt^ so also does fire ; and after an 
eruption of Mount Vesuvius, a thick coat of salt is found 
in the yawning cracks and crevices. Whole waggon 
loads of salt are carried away from Mount Hecla, the 
burning mountain of Iceland. 

A gray, prickly plant, called Saltwort, grows by the 
sea- shore, which yields a small supply of salt ; and much 
of the soda in common use comes from the ashes of this 
plant. The inhabitants of the Canary islands cultivate 
large fields of it, and when it is burned they derive a 
handsome revenue from the soda thus produced. 

Solomon reckons salt among the things most necessary 
to life (Bcclesiasticus xxxix. 31) ; and Job asks whether 
one could eat that which is not seasoned with salt 
(vi. 6) ? 

A great deal is said in the Bible about salt, and I 
would advise you to look out, by the help of a concord- 
ance, some of the passages. 

'' Sitting below the salt ^^ was an old-time custom in 
England, Scotland, and France. A large, ornamental 
salt dish was placed on the table, near the centre, to 
mark the part below which it was proper for tenants and 
dependents to sit. There are frequent references to this 
in old writers. 

When Handel's oratorio of the 'Messiah' had at- 
tracted very general attention, everywhere, Lord Kinnard 
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complimented him on the rare entertainment which he 
had lately given the town. " My lord/' said Handel^ " I 
should be sorry if I only entertained them; I wish to 
tnake them better" 

I have been telling you some interesting things about 
salt, but I hope to do more than this. I shall consider 
my time thrown away, unless I teach you some useful 
lessons also. 

Our blessed Saviour tells His disciples that they are 
''The salt of the earth'' (St. Matt. v. 18), meaning by 
this, that they ought so to live as to shed a pure and 
wholesome influence around them. 

St. Paul also reminds us that our words should 
" always be seasoned with salt." 

Among the ancient Greeks salt was the symbol of wit. 
The apostle's idea is that whenever we speak, we should 
try to say good, pleasant, and useful things. As salt 
makes our food taste better, and helps it to nourish our 
bodies, so should our conversation be agreeable and 
beneficial. The little word '' always " in the text sug- 
gests that this should be our uniform practice. 

Sometimes the easiest way to show what a thing is, is 
to show what it is not. Let us try this now. 

I. A hasty word is not " seasoned with salt." 
One morning, a man from the country entered a town 
store, in a very excited, angry mood. He left his horses 
in the street, and he held a heavy stick in his hand, 
which ''looked like business." 

" I bought a paper of nutmegs here in your store," he 
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began^ on a higli key^ addressing the astonished shop- 
keeper, '' and when I got home, they proved to be more 
than half walnuts; and that^s the young villain that I 
bought 'em of/^ pointing to the clerk. 

'' John/' said the shop-keeper, '^ did you sell this man 
valnuts for nutmegs ? " 

'' No, sir.'' 

'^ You lie, you little villain," broke in the countryman, 
stiU more enraged at his assurance. 

" Now, look here," said John ; '^ if you had taken the 
trouble to weigh your nutmegs, you would have found 
that I put in the walnuts gratis." 

" Oh, you gave them to me, did you ? " 

'^Tes, sir. I threw in a handful for the children to 
crack." 

''Well, now, if that a'n't a young scamp," said the 
<50untryman, his features relaxing into a broad grin, as 
he saw the truth of the matter. How much hard talk 
would be saved, if people were careful to weigh things 
before they blame others. 

II. Ignorance and self-conceit cannot claim to have 
much salt in their discourse. 

I once heard a man say, who had a great horror of 
Eomanism : " Well, well ; after all, it must be the oldest 
religion. Did not St. Paul write an epistle to the 
Romans ? " He ought to be a first cousin to those who 
ask : " Did not Henry VIII. start your church ? " 

A tailor, in Dublin, who lived near Dean Swift, took it 
into his head that he was divinely inspired to explain 
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prophecy, and especially the book of Revelation. Quit- 
ting his shop, he went about preaching to those who were 
silly enough to listen, and left his family to starve. Dean 
Swift, who, with all his faults, was a very kind-hearted 
man, wished to open the tailor's eyes to his folly, anc 
only waited for an opportunity to do so. 

One night, the poor man fancied that it was his duly 
to go and enlighten this great church dignitary, and h3 
accordingly hastened to his study. In an unearthly 
voice, he thus began : " Dean Swift, I am sent by tie 
Almighty to announce to you ^' 

*' Come in, my friend,'' said the clergyman, '^ I am in 
great trouble, and I have no doubt you have been sent to 
help me out of the difficulty." This gracious welcome 
only increased the tailor's unbounded assurance, and he 
listened most attentively. The Dean went on : *' I have 
just been reading the tenth chapter of the book of Reve- 
lation, and am greatly distressed at a difficulty I have 
met with; and you are the very man to help me out. 
Here is the account of an angel that came down from 
Heaven, who was so large that he placed one foot on the 
sea, and the other on the earth, and lifted up his hands 
to Heaven. Now, my knowledge of mathematics has 
enabled me to calculate exactly the size and form of the 
angel ; but I am in great difficulty to ascertain how much 
cloth it will take to make him a pair of breeches ; and as 
that is your line of business, I have no doubt you have 
been sent to show me." 

This sudden exposition came like an electric shock to 
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the poor tailor, and lie rushed from the house, ran to his 
shop, and once more began his regular work. 

in. A rude, impolite word is not ^' seasoned with 
salt.-" 

Some years ago, when Lord John Russell was the 
minister in attendance on Queen Victoria, during her 
sojourn at her country-seat, Balmoral, he had occasion 
to send a message by telegraph, and went to the little 
country office for that purpose. He handed the paper to 
the operator, who, observing that it bore no signature, 
threw it back contemptuously, saying — 

'' Put your name to it ; it's a pity your master doesn't 
know how to send a telegram.'' 

The name was quietly added by the little old man 
wrapped in a coarse greatcoat, and the telegram handed 
back. 

^'Why, you can't write either," cried the enraged 
clerk, after vainly endeavouring to make out the signa- 
ture. " Here, let me do it. What's your name ? " 

''My name," said the Httle old messenger, ''is John 
EusseU." 

It was Lord John himself, and the unmannerly clerk 
was forthwith dismissed from the office. 

IV. An ungenerous word is not " seasoned with salt.'^ 

Dr. Willett, while once lecturing in Bostoii, told this 

droU story of himself. He said that he used to be a 

connoisseur in bird-stuffing, and took delight in severely 
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criticizing the work of other people in that Kne. Walk- 
ing along the street with a friend^ they stopped at a 
window where a very large owl was exhibited. 

''You see/' said Dr. Willett to his companion, ''that 
there is a magnificent bird ruined by unskilful stuffing. 
Notice the mounting ! Execrable, isn't it ? No living 
owl ever roosted in that position. And the eyes are at 
least a third larger than any owl ever had.'' At this 
moment the bird/ which was supposed to be stuffed, raised 
one foot and solemnly blinked at his critic, who said little 
more of stuffed birds for the rest of the day ! 

A good woman was sadly annoyed by a scolding neigh- 
bour, who often visited her, and provoked a quarreL She 
at last sought the counsel of her minister, who was 
remarkable for his common sense. Having listened to 
the story of her wrongs, he advised her to seat herself in 
the chimney corner, when the troublesome neighbour 
came again, and taking the tongs in her hands, whenever 
a sharp word was spoken by the visitor, gently to snap 
the tongs, without attempting to reply. Within a few 
days' time, the good woman had the pleasure of render- 
ing this satisfactory report. Her neighbour had visited 
her, and began to scold as usual. 

Snap went the tongs. 

Another volley of abuse. 8nap» 

Another still. Snap. 

*' Why don't you speak ? " screamed the scold in a fury. 

Snap went the tongs. 
Speak ! " shouted the enraged visitor. Snap. 
Do speak ! I shall split if you don't speak ! " And 
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away she went, cured of her malady, by the magic power 
of silence. 

I have told you of four sorts of words which are not 
** seasoned with salt,^^ and I shall close by speaking of 
another kind which is. 

A while ago, a young man from one of the provinces of 
France was sent to Paris to finish his education ; but, like 
many others, he got into bad company. Going on from 
bad to worse, he at last ventured not only to wish, but to 
say, '^ There is no God/^ 

After remaining several years in the gay capital, he 
returned to his home. Not long after, being invited to a 
party at a friend's house, his attention was attracted by two 
girls, about twelve and thirteen years old, who had with- 
drawn from the gay company, and were seated in a bay- 
window, reading. The young man approached them and 
asked, '* What beautiful romance are you reading, young 
ladies P^^ 

'^ We are reading no romance, sir.^^ 

'^ Not a romance ? What book are you reading, then ? ^^ 

" The history of God's chosen people.'^ 

'* You believe, then, that there is a God P ^^ 

Astonished at such a question, the young girls looked 
at each other, while the blood mounted to their cheeks. 

" And you, sir, you do not believe it P ^^ said the elder 
girl. 

'^Once I believed it, but after living in Paris, and 
studying philosophy, mathematics, politics, I am con- 
vinced that God is an empty word.'' 

"I, sir, was never in Paris: I have never studied 
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philosophy or mathematics ; I only know my Catechism : 

but since you are so learned^ and say there is no God, 

you can also easily tell us whence the egg comes ? ^' 
The young girl said this in a tone so loud and earnest^ 

that several of the company came to discover what was 

the subject of discussion. 

^'A funny question truly,^^ answered the conceited 

young man : 

'^ The egg comes from the hen/^ 

'^ And now, sir, whence comes the hen ? ^^ 

'^ You know as well as I do, miss ; the hen comes from 

the egg.'' 

'^ Which of them existed first, the egg or the hen ? " 
^'I really do not know what you intend with this 

question and with your hen : but yet that which existed 

first was the hen.'^ 

'' There is then a hen which did not come from an egg? " 
'' Beg your pardon, miss, I did not take notice that the 

egg existed first.^^ 

''There is then an egg which did not come from a 

hen?^' 

'' Oh, if you — ^beg pardon — ^that is — you see " 

*'I see, sir, that you do not know whether the egg 

existed before the hen, or the hen before the egg" 
'' Well, then, I say the hen.'' 
'' Very well, there is then a hen which did not come 

from an egg. Tell me now who made this first hen, from 

which all other hens and eggs come ? " 

'' With your hens and eggs, it seems to me you take me 

for a poultry dealer.^' 
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'^ By no means^ sir, I only ask you to tell me whence 
mother of all hens and eggs comes ? ^^ 

''For what object ?"' 

'' Well, since you do not know, you will permit me to 
tell you. He who created the first hen, or, as you would 
rather have it, the first egg, is the same who created the 
world. You, who can not explain the existence of a hen 
or an egg, without God, still wish to maintain to be able 
to explain the existence of this world without God.'^ 

The conceited young philosopher held his peace : and 
quietly taking his hat, he made good his escape. 
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XVI. 

DEAF ADDERS. 

" Like the deaf adder, that stoppeth her oars." — Psalm IviiL, 

part of 4th verse. 

Serpent charmers use very simple instruments for 
gaining control over these frightful creatures. A snake's 
musical taste is neither cultivated nor refined. The shrill 
notes of a flute seem to please it best. The charmer 
stations himself at the open hole of a snake-den^ and 
begins to plaj. In a short time the inmates are attracted 
by the music, and come crawling forth. Some sorts of 
serpents cannot be thus charmed, and these are described 
as " deaf.'' 

The force of the comparison with wicked people lies in 
the fact that, like the adder, they can hear the voice of the 
charmer, but are so extremely obstinate that they refuse 
to do so. If reference had been made by the psalmist to 
some species of serpent which had not the power of hear- 
ing, there would be no fitness in the illustration. 

Deaf adders may seem like very stupid creatures to be 
teaching lessons to human beings, but they are certainly 
able to do it. There is quite a variety of deaf adders in 
the world, as I shall attempt to show you. 

I. Lazy SchooUboys and Oirh are ^^ like the Deaf 
Adder.'' 
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'^ Don't fail to have your lesson to-morrow,^' says the 
teacher whose patience has been sorely tried. 

'^ It is time to stop play now,'* is the warning of father 
or mother, anxious that the child should not grow up a 
dunce. 

I can see before me, very distinctly, the image of a 
little boy whom I used to know, and who hated books 
and school. His parents wished him to learn, and tried 
to coax him to take up his geography, or arithmetic, but 
no, it was '^play,'* '^play,^' from morning until nights 
Even on Sundays he would hide in the bam, or the 
garden, until the other children had gone to school, and 
then he would join the ranks of idle boys, and throw 
stones at the frogs in the pond, or set his game chickens 
to fight each other, or rob birds^ nests, or some other 
wrong thing. 

He is grown up to be a young man, now, but he is so- 
wofuUy ignorant, that when obliged to be in the company 
of people of ordinary intelligence, he is almost afraid to open 
his mouth, lest he should say some silly thing, or murder 
the king's English by grammatical blunders. 

A boy came from school one day, with the mortifying 
report that his scholarship had fallen below the usual 
average. 

'^ Well,'* said his father, *' you have got behind, this 
month, have you P " 

'' Yes, sir.'' 
. « How did that happen P " 
'^ Don't know, sir." 
The father knew very well what the diflSoulty was, for 
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he had noticed a number of wretched '^ dime novels '* 
scattered about the house^ and these the boy had studied 
much more than his lessons. 

A basket of apples stood on the floor^ and the father 
said : ^^ Empty out those apples^ and then take the basket 
and bring it to me half full of chips.'^ 

The son^ not suspecting anything^ did as he was told; 
and the father continued, ''Now put the apples back. into 
the basket." 

When only half of them were replaced, the boy said : 
*^ Father, they keep rolling oflF. I can^t put in any more.'* 

" Put them in, I tell you." 

*' Father, I can't put them in ; indeed, I can't.'' 

'' Put them in ! No, of course you can't put them in. 
Do you expect to fill a basket half full of chips, and then fill 
it with apples ? You said you didn't know why you fell 
behind at school ; and I will tell you. Your mind is like 
that basket. It will not hold more than so much, and 
you have been the last month filling it with chip dirt — 
dime novelsP 

The boy saw the point, and he put no more chip dirt 
into his head. The result was, a return to his former 
good standing in the class. 

John Adams, once President of the United States, and 
the father of John Quincey Adams, who also filled the 
same ofiice, used to say : '' When I was a boy I had to 
study the Latin grammar ; but it was dull and I hated it. 
My father was anxious to send me to college, and there- 
fore I studied the grammar until I could bear it no longer. 
So, going to my father, I told him I did not like to study 
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and asked him to let me do something else. It was 
opposing his wishes, and he was quick in his answer. 

'^ * Well, John,* said he, ' if Latin grammar does not 
suit you, you may try ditching ; perhaps that will. My 
meadow yonder needs a ditch, and you may put by your 
grammar and dig/ 

^' This seemed a delightful change, and to the meadow 
I went ; but I soon found ditching harder than Latin, and 
the first forenoon was the longest I ever experienced. 
That day I ate the bread of labour, and glad was I when 
night came on. That night I made comparison between 
Latin grammar and ditching, but said not a word about 
it. I dug the next forenoon, and wanted to return to 
Latin at dinner-time ; but it was humiliating, and I could 
not do it. At night I told my father that, if he chose, I 
would go back to Latin grammar. He was glad of it ; 
and if I have since gained any distinction, it has been 
owing to my two days^ labour in that ditch.'^ 

This mention of ditching suggests a little anecdote, 
which is too good to lose. Two Irishmen had been toiling 
away, one summer^s day, with their spades, and while 
they rested awhile in the shade, they began to exchange 
views on the labour question. 

'^ Pat, this is mighty hard work we're at.'' 

^' It is, indade. Jemmy ; but what kind of work is it 
you'd like if ye could get it ? " 

*' Well," answered Pat, wiping the perspiration from 
his brow, with his shirt-sleeve, ^'for a nice, aisy, clane 
business, I think I would like to be a bishop ! " 

As an example of '' deaf adders," I told you, just now, 
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of the boy who wasted his time, and would not study, and 
I have one more story to add, to show you how very 
ignorant some people are. 

A clergyman preached one Sunday evening from the 
passage in the history of Moses, where he with his two 
friends, Aaron and Hur, were standing on a hill, and 
watching the battle between Israel and Amalek. The 
text was, '' Aaron and Hur stayed up his hands,'' and the 
clergyman argued from this the duty of the people to 
hold up the hands of their minister, by encouraging him 
in his work. 

On his way home from church, a leading man joined 
him, and after praising the sermon (which is not a proper 
thing to do), he begged leave to mention one important 
point which the clergyman had overlooked. 

" What can that be ? " asked the preacher. 

"I mean the powerful argument in favour of female 
influence.'' 

" I confess," answered the clergyman, *^ that I do not 
perceive that the subject is hinted at. How do you dis- 
cover it ? " 

^^ Why, does it not read," said he, in no little astonish- 
ment at the clergyman's dullness, ^^ that Aaron and her 
held up his hands? I suppose the woman helped as 
much as the man ! " 

II. Hard-headed People a/re like Deaf Adders. — The 
number of this class is great, and they are to be found 
everywhere. 

An old rat which had the run of a large house, made 
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everything exceedingly convenient and comfortable for 
himself by gnawing holes through doors and partition 
walls. In this way he had gained access to every place 
except the store-room^ and he determined not to be shut 
out from this tempting apartment. A night dihgently 
devoted to nibbling secured his entrance, and he enjoyed 
himself exceedingly in the midst of the rich abundance. 
This continued for several days, until the owner of the 
house, having discovered the hole, stopped it up with a 
large round file. 

When the old rat grew weary of his confinement, he 
was astonished to find so serious an obstacle in the way 
of his departure, but with commendable resolution, he set 
to work gnawing the iron plug. It proved to be a very 
slow and discouraging business, and it really began to 
look alarming, when he saw that the file was stained with 
blood from his over-taxed jaws. '' Alas ! alas ! ^^ he sai^ 
" for once I have made a fool of myself ! ^' 

And so, indeed, he had; and as he was snugly shut up 
in that single apartment, it was not long before he was 
caught and killed. ^ 

A great many men, women, and children spend 
much of their lives in gnawing files ; in doing things 
which add to their own discomfort and damage their 
interests; and all because they are hard-headed and 
obstinate. 

III. Hard-hearted People are like Deaf Adders. 
The heart sometimes becomes so hard, that it is de- 
scribed in the Bible " a heart of stone ^^ (Bzek. xxxvi. 26). 

K2* 
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A stone is cold, hard, and dead, and the Holy Spirit of 
God alone can change it, or make it better. 

"When mention is made of a hard-hearted person, we 
generally think of a murderer, or some other terrible man 
or woman. I am sorry to say that boys and girls are 
sometimes hard-hearted also. A very tender, indulgent 
mother said to her son, "It is school-time now. Go, 
Alfred, and once more let me beseech you to think upon 
what I have told you.^' 

" I shan't go to school/' answered the boy, in a surly 
tone. 

The mother looked astonished at his boldness, but 
replied firmly, " Certainly you will, Alfred ! I command 
you." 

'^ I will not ! Ton can't get me upstairs." 

" One of the two things you must do, Alfred— either 
to go to school this minute, or I will lock you up in 
your room, and keep you there until you promise to 
obey." 

" I dare you to do," cried the excited boy ; "you can't 
get me upstairs." ♦ 

"Alfred, choose now," said his mother, laying her 
hand upon his arm ; and she trembled violently, and was 
deadly pale. 

" If you touch me, I will kick you," shouted the boy. 

" Will you go, Alfred ? " 

^' No ! " he answered, but he quailed beneath her eye. 

'^ Then follow me," she said, grasping his arm firmly, 
while the wicked boy raised his foot and kicked her. 

She staggered back a few steps, and leaned against 
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the wall ; saying, in a faint whisper, " 0, Heavenly 
Father, forgive him ; he knows not what he does/' 

The gardener just then passed the door, and she 
beckoned him to come in. '^ Take this boy upstairs, and 
lock him up in his room ; '^ and the heart-broken woman 
turned on her son a look of agony mingled with intensest 
love. 

When the unnatural son found himself alone in his 
room, his first thought was to jump from the window, 
but the pale, anxious face of her whom he had so deeply 
wronged haunted him, and throwing himself on the bed, 
he fell asleep. At close of day, he heard a footstep 
approach the door, and his sister called to him, " What 
shall I tell mother for you ? '^ 

" Nothing,^' said the stubborn boy. 

^'O, Alfred, for my sake, and for all our sakes, say 
that you are sorry. Let me tell mother you are sorry. 
She longs to forgive you." 

He would not answer, but turned and tossed on his 
bed until morning. 

Another footstep, slower and feebler than his sister's, 
now disturbed him, and a gentle voice asked, " Alfred, 
my son, shall I come in ? '' 

The boy longed to throw himself upon her neck, and 
tell her how sorry, how very sorry he was, but he was 
too proud and self-willed ; and he said that he was not 
sorry. He heard her groan, in agony, as she slowly 
moved away, and his heart told him to call her back; 
but he did not. 

After a while, he was roused up from an uneasy slumber. 
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by his sister, who said, in much agitation : ^' Gret up, 
Alfred. Don't wait a minute. Q-et up and come with 
me. Mother is dying.'' 

It seemed like a dream, but he obeyed mechanically, 
and followed her. His mother was lying on the bed, pale 
as marble. She had not undressed, but had thrown her- 
self down too faint to move. The terrified boy felt that 
he had been her murderer, and falling on the bed beside 
her, he shrieked, " Mother ! mother ! say only that you 
will forgive me.'' 

She could not speak, but her gentle hand clasped his 
forgivingly, and so she died. The joys of youth had 
passed away from that boy for ever. 

lY. Ungodly People are like Deaf Adders. — Our 
Heavenly Father loves all His children, and desires thab 
all of them may accept of the full and free salvation 
ofiered them through the merits of His dear Son. Argu- 
ment, expostulation, and earnest entreaty are used, in 
turn, to lead them to repent, and to amend their ways. 
From the cool indiflference with which they treat Him> 
you might suppose that they would be conferring a very 
great favour on Him, by agreeing to accept of pardon, and 
to be made happy ! 

The anxious jailor, once asked of his prisoners, Paul 
and Silas, " What must I do to be saved ? " (Acts xvi. 30.) 

Many who are making light of God's gracious message, 
would do well to change this question, and say, " What 
shall we do to be lost ? " The answer is very plain-^do 
nothing. Treat God precisely as you are in the habit of 
treating Him, and you will assuredly perish ! 
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xvn. 

FLOWEKS. 

" He shall grow as the lily." — Hosba xiv., part of 6th verse. 

A LiTTLB plant was once given to a sick girl, which led, 
by the gracious ordering of God's providence, to a great 
and blessed change in every member of the family. First 
some of them cleaned the dirtv window, to let in more 
light upon its tiny leaves; and then the window was 
opened in mild weather, that fresh air might strengthen 
it, and make it grow. 

After a while, the contrast between the clean window 
and the rest of the room was so marked, that the mother 
set to work and scoured the floor, and brushed down the 
cobwebs from the walls. Even the father of the family 
was inflnenced by these changes, and he mended up the 
broken furniture, when supper was over, instead of going 
to the dram-shop, as he used to do. This staying at home 
saved money, and thus he was able to buy more comforts 
for his family. As their home grew attractive, the whole 
household loved it better, and became healthier and 
happier with their flowers. Thus the little plant brought 
a moral as well as a physical blessing to that dismal 
place. 

Flowers are sometimes called the Stars of the Earth. 
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Juat as stars shine in the clear blue sky above^ so do 
flowers brighten and beautify the green carpet of the 
world below. 

One of the purest pleasures we enjoy is derived from 
flowers. God has breathed beauty into them^ and He has 
scattered them everywhere. One would never suspect 
that a man with a rose-bud in his button-hole could 
be a murderer. Flowers have a tendency to refine and 
to elevate. Our blessed Lord loved flowers, and He told 
His disciples to " Consider the lilies^^ (St. Matt. vi. 28). 

• Flowers, like ministering spirits, are useful, and their 
language speaks wonderful things to those who under- 
stand it. How fittingly they adorn the loveliness of the 
bride, and bedeck the coffins of the dead ! How they 
brighten the chamber of sickness ; and many a poor suf- 
ferer on a bed of pain, in a hot and stifling room, has been 
cheered and strengthened by a flower. A prison matron 
tells of a hard-hearted, depraved woman, who one day 
found a daisy in her cell, which some visitor had dropped 
there, and over which she wept bitter tears. The little 
flower brought back to her memory and heart the days of 
childhood and innocence, when she used to pluck them in 
the fields, and before she had broken a loving mother's 
heart. 

The white Julienne was a special favourite with the 
unfortunate Marie Antoinette. She was shut up in the 
most loathsome apartment of the Conciergerie, and a 
soldier was stationed in a corner of the room to watch 
over her night and day. Madame Richard, a keeper of 
the prison, who pitied the poor queen, brought her every 
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day bouquets of the flowers she loved, thus tempering 
the putrid miasmas of the place with sweet perfumes. 

^' He shall grow as the lily.^^ These words naturally 
prompt one to ask. How does the lily grow ? 

I. It grows in Silence, — ^It is very easy to make a noise, 
and hard to be silent. The stars do not burst forth with 
a blast of trumpets. Gold, diamonds, and flowers are all 
produced in silence. The wisdom of studying quietness 
and peace are thus plainly taught. 

A little girl, in her eagerness to gather flowers, had 
wounded her hand on a sharp, prickly thistle : and this 
made her cry aloud with pain, and look cross for some 
time after. 

*' I do wish there was no such thing as a thistle in the 
world,'^ she said, pettishly. 

Her mother reminded her that the Scotch are so much 
attached to this despised plant, that they have it engraved 
on their national coat of arms. 

The little girl expressed surprise at this, until she was 
told that, long years ago, when the Danes invaded Scot- 
land, they prepared to make an attack on the sleeping 
garrison by night. They crept along, barefoot, and had 
almost reached the spot, when one of the Danish soldiers 
stepped on a great thistle, which made him utter a sharp 
cry. The sound aroused the sleepers, and all sprang to 
arms. The Scotch fought with their usual bravery, and 
their enemies were driven back. 

^' I never thought that so small a thing could save a 
nation,^^ said the little girl. 
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^^ God can make nse of small things^ as well as great^ to 
accomplish His purposes,^' answered her mother : and 
this is a fact which we can often discover for ourselves. 

II. The lily grows in Beauty, 

Grrace is beauty, and what could be more graceful than 
thehly? 

A young Eastern prince was visiting at the castle of an 
English duke, and as he looked from his window into a 
beautiful garden, he was refreshed by the fragrance wafted 
by the gentle breath of spring. '^ What exquisite per- 
fume,^^ he cried : *' bring me, I pray you, the flower which 
so delights my sense. See you that stately stalk, bearing 
those beautiful white flowers ; that is no doubt the plant 
I seek.'^ 

The attendants brought him what he asked for, but it 
proved to be the curious lily of Africa, the odour of which 
he declared to be '^ perfectly nauseating.^' 

The prince next ordered them to bring another flower 
with a deep, rich hue, supposing that this might distil the 
rich odour which charmed him so greatly. 

It was the dahlia, and its scent far from being agree- 
able. 

" Can it be, then, the large white blossoms clustered 
on that bush, or the blue cups upon the shrub near by ? ^' 
he asked. 

The snowball and campanula were brought, but the 
result was equally unsatisfactory. 

" Surely it must be that golden ball," said the prince : 
'' I wonder I did not choose it before.'* 
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*^ Faugh ! " It was a marigold. 

Last of all they placed in his hand a small brown blos- 
som^ and he cautiously lifted it to his nose^ thinking it no- 
better than a weed. 

^^ Is it possible ! ^^ he exclaimed^ as he drank in its 
wonderful fragrance. '' What is the name of this little 
darling ? '^ 

r, u Precisely that/^ answered the attendant : '^ this flower 
is called Mignonette, the little darling." 

Thus the humble and the unpretending often exhale the 
most precious virtues. 

Donald, the gardener, was transplanting lilies, which 
had grown so thick in their bed that the delicate spray of 
pure, white blossoms could hardly be discovered amid 
the broad, green leaves. He accordingly had prepared a 
fresh plot of ground for them, in a cool, half-shaded place,, 
such as the modest lilies love best, and he was carefully 
removing a part of them to their new home. 

Little Nannie was watching him with much interest, and 
followed him from place to place, wondering what he could 
be doing. At last she asked, " Why do you move the 
sweet lilies, Donald ? '' 

'' That they may grow better," answered the gardener,^ 
and he looked down at the child with tears in his eyes. 

'^ What makes you cry, Donald ? " said Nannie ; " is tho 
sun in your eyes ? '^ 

'' No, dear," said he ; '^ I was thinking of a sweet lily 
of mine that was transplanted long ago." 

" Was it put in a better place ? " asked the child. 
yes, a far better place. It was carried to a garden 
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where it would have the best of care ; where the sun can 
never wither it, nor the storms beat on its tender head/^ 

" How nice/^ said little Nannie ; *' how glad you must 
' be that your lovely lily is safe ! ^^ 

'' So I am glad," answered the gardener. 

'' Then why did the tears come ? " asked the child. 

" Because, my little one," said Donald, '^ I miss my lily 
so much ; my home is sad and desolate without it.^^ 

" Shall you not see it again, some time ? " inquired 
Nannie, anxiously. 

'' If it pleases God," said the gardener, reverently baring 
his head, and looking up. ^^ My lily is blooming for me 
in Paradise." 

III. The Lily grows in Purity. — It has its root in the 
dark earth, and yet is not soiled by it. So, too, with 
God^s children, who live in this evil world. Refreshed 
with the dews of His heavenly grace, they grow up into 
the likeness of Him who hath planted them in His garden, 
the Church. 

The winter in Prussia had been unusually long and 
severe, and when March came, the ground was still covered 
by a shroud of snow and ice. It was only about the 
middle of the month that the warm sunbeams softened the 
surface of the ground. The larks sang the sweetest songs 
that they knew, the children began to trundle their hoops, 
and here and there you could see the sprouts of the 
hardiest plants springing out of the ground. 

The beams of the warm spring sun also entered the 
open window of a splendid room in the castle of a count. 
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whicli was built high up on a rock, and at whose feet there 
lay a firaitful valley and splendid gardens. A servant in 
the castle, who had lived there for a number of years, was 
cleaning out the parlour, and was just at the time dusting 
off the two marble statues standing near the fireplace. 
She had already dusted the gold clock and the picture 
frames, and had half finished everything in the room. 

At this moment the parlour door opened a little wider 
than it already was, and there appeared a girl scarcely 
fourteen years of age, who was dressed in neat and plain 
clothing. 

'' Good morning ! ^^ said she, very much abashed by the 
splendour of the furniture which she saw, for she had 
never beheld anything so grand before. The woman who 
had been dusting was disposed to be haughty and impa- 
tient toward the one whom she regarded as an intruder, 
and she replied : 

Who gave you permission to come in here P ^' 
No one came to the front door,^^ modestly answered 
the girl, '' and as it stood slightly open, I took the liberty 
to come in, especially as I heard some one say, ' Walk in ! 
walk in !'^^ 

'^ You foolish thing,*' said the woman ; ^^ that was only 
the parrot ; not a single person in the house ever told you 
to walk in.*' 

The girl was very much astonished at this, for though she 
had seen a large bird with green feathers on it, she had 
not the slightest idea that such a bird could play a joke 
on her. 

" What is your business here anyhow ? *' asked the 
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woman. ^^ The servants^ room is below ; you had better 
go and see the housekeeper if you have any request to 
make/^ 

The girl looked quite surprised at this harsh treatmenti 
and then said^ '^ I would like to see the countess^ if she 
would be so kind as to permit me." 

'^ You foolish thing ! Don^t you know she don^t get 
up so soon in the morning? Besides, she don^t care 
anything about seeing you." 

Just then a lady entered the room, and said — 

'^ The countess is up." 

Behold, it was the countess herself, who gave her 
servant some very plain words of reproof for her impu- 
dence to a modest country girl. The countess was very 
kind to the girl, who soon made known her request. 

She had brought from the country a little basket of 
beautiful snowdrops, the very first of the season. She 
asked the countess if she would have the kindness to see 
that the king of Prussia should receive that little basket 
of snowdrops, for her brother was his chamberlain. 

The kind lady was very much pleased to see the plain 
peasant girl have such respect and love for the ruler of 
her country, and immediately promised her that the 
flowers should be placed in the hands of the king of 
Prussia. 

^^ But where did you get these snowdrops so soon P " 

The girl replied : ^^ There is only one place in the whole 
forest where they grow so soon, and I cannot tell why it 
is they bloom two weeks sooner in that particular spot 
than elsewhere. But such is the fact, for I have gathered 
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snowdrops a fortniglit earlier there than anywhere else, 
for three springs in succession. Strange to say, nobody 
knows it but me — or at least nobody seems to know it, 
for I am always the first one to gather them.^^ 

'•'But/^ said the countess, ''why do you send snow- 
drops to the king ? '^ 

" I send them to him because I know he hkes them 
better than any other flower that grows. My brother is 
a student in the University of Berlin, and he is acquainted 
with the son of the king's gardener, and I have often 
heard him say that there is no flower which the king of 
Prussia loves so well as snowdrops.^^ 

'' Yes,'^ said the countess, in reply ; '' you are perfectly 
right. I have often seen the king wear a beautiful snow- 
drop in the button-hole of his coat, and I have frequently 
heard him say myself that he regards it as the loveliest 
flower on earth. Your request shall be fiilfilled, and I 
know it will please him. But who shall I say has sent it 
tohim?^^ 

" A subject who prays for her ruler twice a day-. 
Gertrude Ailing." 

Gertrude then thanked the countess very cordially for 
promising to see that the basket of snowdrops was 
placed in the king's hands, and bade her good morning. 
But the countess would not allow her to leave without 
putting a large piece of gold into her hand, which the 
peasant girl at first refused to accept. 

Three months after the beautiful spring morning 
when this scene occurred in the count's castle, a great 
express waggon stopped before the door where Wood- 
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chopper Ailing, who was the father of Gertrude, the girl 
who sent the king of Prussia a basket of snowdrops, 
lived. 

Gertrude^s mother did not have the slightest idea that 
the great box which the expressman was taking out of 
the waggon was for her or her husband. But in this she 
was very much mistaken, for not only did the box belong 
to her, but also another one that was still in the waggon. 

One box contained several pieces of linen, a number of 
dresses, two pieces of woollen cloth, and many other 
articles usefiil for the family. The other box had in it a 
handsome sewing-machine, which was a special present 
to Gertrude^s mother. 

The great question now was, who could have sent those 
beautiful presents? It was only after many of the 
parcels had been unrolled, that they came to a little box 
about a foot square, which was marked with Gertrude^s 
name, and which revealed the name of the giver. The 
box was opened and contained a beautiful gold- edged 
Bible, with this inscription on the back of it, in large 
letters : 

'^ To Oertrude Ailing from the Icing of Prussia.'' 

Had the two boxes fallen from the clouds they could 
scarcely have created more surprise in that little family, 
than these did when it was known that they were from 
the king of Prussia himself, as presents to an humble but 
patriotic family. In the inside of the Bible were these 
words, written in the king's own handwriting and signed 
by his name : 

^^ Though your sins be as scarlet, they shall be white as 
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snow; though they be red as crimson^ they shall be as 
wool/' ''My doctrine shall drop as the rain, my speech 
shall distil as the dew, as the small rain npon the tender 
herb, and as showers upon the grass/' 

Now, it was plain enough that this was the king's 
return for the basket of snowdrops, though the thought 
of receiving a present for them had never crossed 
Gertrude's pure mind. 
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xvm. 

SWEARING. 

" Swear not at all." — St. Matthew v., part of 34th verse. 

An eccentric old lady who was walking along the 
streets of a great city, was shocked to hear two boys 
swearing. She stopped and said, kindly, ''Boys, my 
eyesight is poor. Lead me across the street, and here 
are a few pennies for you.^^ 

They were very willing to do this, and having carefully 
led her across the dangerous thoroughfare, received the 
promised pay. The boys were about to go their way, 
when the old lady said, in the same gentle tone as before, 
''My name is Cooke. Whenever you feel like swearing, 
say Cooke. That won't hurt you or me. Say CooTce just 
as often as you please. Boys, whatever you say, never 
take the holy name of God in vain. It is not only a 
useless and wicked habit, but it is one which He will 
severely punish.^^ 

This was an admirable sermon, and worthy of being 
preached many times in many places, and to all sorts 
and conditions of people. 

To " swear like a trooper '' is a proverb ; but it is 
hardly fair to charge all this dreadful wickedness to these 
poor fellows. 
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Barton mentions in his Diary, that the learned physi- 
cian^ Linacre^ shortly before his death, when reading the 
words of the text, threw the book from him, saying, *' We 
are not Christians, or the Gospel is wrong : we swear too 
much, or Christ forbids too much/^ 

The Orientals have always been celebrated for their 
profaneness, and the evil habit seems inveterate and 
universal. When Simon Peter began to curse and to 
swear, on the memorable night of our Lord's trial, it was 
his old habit, which, under high excitement, came back 
upon him. The people in those Eastern lands still use 
the same sort of oaths which Jesus condemned. They 
swear by their head, by their life, by heaven, and by a 
variety of other things. 

La Fontaine, chaplain of the Prussian army, once 
preached an earnest sermon on the sin and folly of yield- 
ing to a hasty temper. The next day a major of the 
regiment accosted him, in no very good humour, saying : 
'' Well, sir ! I think you made use of the prerogative of 
your office to give me some very sharp hits yesterday." 

" I certainly thought of you while I was preparing the 
sermon," the chaplain answered, '' but I had no intention 
of being personal or sharp." 

^' Well, it^s of no use," said the major ; '' I have a 
hasty temper, and I cannot help it. I cannot control it ; 
the thing is impossible." 

The following Sunday La Fontaine preached on self- 
deception, and the vain excuses which men are accus- 
tomed to make. ^' Why," said he, " a man will declare 
that it is impossible to control his temper, when he very 
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well knows that were the same provocation to happen in 
the presence of his sovereign, he not only couldy but 
would control himself entirely. And yet he dares to say 
that the continual presence of the King of kings imposes 
upon him neither restraint nor fear.^^ 

The next day the preacher met the officer again, who 
said humbly, '^ You was right yesterday, chaplain. Here- 
after, whenever you see me in danger of falling, remind 
me of the King ! ^' 

I have often thought, as I read the notice in public 
conveyances, '^ No smoking allowed in this car/^ that it 
was a pity the companies would not add, ^^ No swearing." 
Decent people are often more annoyed by oaths than by 
smoke. 

'^ Why may not folks swear if they choose to do so ? " 
some very independent character may ask. I answer, 
they may : but if they are wise, they will take a little time 
to reflect before they venture to do it. It is our Lord 
Jesus Christ who gives the command of the text : '^ Swea/r 
not at all/' 

Charlie Harold, speaking to his grandmother about 
something he did not like, exclaimed, " By thunder ! *' 

^' Hush ! ^^ said the old lady, ^^ you must not swear, 
my dear. Don^t you know that Jesus said, ' Swear not at 

all r'' 

" Did He,P Well, I didn^t know it was swearing to 
say ' By thunder,^ or ' By golly.* Is it, grandma P " 

"All such expressions, my dear, in which the word 
by is used, partake of the nature of swearing, and a boy 
who wishes to be good will never let them fall from his lips/' 
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CliarKe sat silent for several minutes, in grave thought, 
and then said, '^Grandma, what makes the newspaper 
swear every morning P ^^ 

'^ Does it ? ^^ inquired the old lady, looking over the 
top of her spectacles with curious eyes. 

'* Yes. It says, ' By telegraph.^ ^^ 

The old lady could not help laughing, but she explained 
to Charlie the difference between an exclamation such as 
'^By thunder,^^ used to give emphasis to a remark, and 
an incomplete sentence such as "By telegraph.^^ The 
little boy determined that he would not offend in this 
way again ; and I have told you the story, hoping that 
you may make the same wise rule. 

I. It is mean to Swear. — To use the holy name of God 
in this thoughtless way wounds the feelings of those who 
love and reverence Him as a father. 

This is often done when it is impossible for Christians 
to get out of hearing of the blasphemy, or to do anything 
to stop it. Caesar Malan, of Geneva, Switzerland, began 
his career as an instructor of youth, but from his very 
childhood he had fallen into the sinful habit of profane 
swearing. He became so accustomed to it, that he swore 
in the presence of his scholars, without being conscious of 
it : and the consequence was that they learned to follow 
their teacher^s example. One day when he heard the 
name of the great God coming from their thoughtless 
lips, it struck him very painfully, and he was about to 
rebuke them for it, when conscience reminded him that 
he did the same thing himself. How, then, could he 
blame them ? 
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He instantly resolved to cure himself of this wretched 
habit^ and calling the boys about him^ he confessed to 
them how wrong he had been, and made an agreement 
that they were to watch him, and he would watch them. 

Malan was very careful, not only because he knew that 
swearing was a great sin, but he felt his accountability as 
a teacher, and wished to set a good example to his pupils^ 

One day, when he was speaking to them, with great 
earnestness, he forgot himself, and used the words, *' Mon 
Dieu^^ (My God). Instantly, the whole school arose and 
remained standing in respectful silence. Malan asked 
why they did this, when the head boy told him whose 
Name he had just used. The master stood still, for a 
moment, and then, with great sorrow of heart, he acknow- 
ledged his sin before them all, and kneeling down, 
besought God to pardon the past, and to give him grace, 
in time to come, to honour His holy Name. This touch- 
ing scene was never forgotten by those who witnessed it. 

II. It is rude to Swear. 

Many who would be very indignant not to be con- 
sidered '' gentlemen/' are so far lacking in good breeding 
as to indulge in the inexcusable sin of cursing and blas- 
phemy. No gentleman, in his sober senses, will be guilty 
of this breach of good manners. 

An anecdote has been related to us of Admiral Hope's 
Christian firmness in rebuking swearing and improper 
language when uttered in his presence. Not many years 
ago a gentleman in a London omnibus was using very 
violent language — swearing, and taking the name of the 
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Lord Jesns Christ in vain, when he was quietly rebaked 
and requested to desist by an elderly gentleman sitting 
opposite. The first named having resented the inter- 
ference, the old officer added : 

*' Well, sir, I am extremely sorry you resent my words, 
simply requesting you to forbear insulting a very dear 
and precious name which I honour and love ; and I can 
only say that, if you are dead to all ordinary consideration 
of common courtesy, and wiU persist in using the Ian- 
gaage you have done, you will compel me to do that which 
I shall be sorry to be obliged to do.^' 

Upon this the angry man broke out afresh, and defied 
him, when the admiral stopped the omnibus and got 
out, the other watched him, expecting he would call a 
policeman, etc., but, seeing him walk quickly away, he 
remarked to another rider about his impertinence, when 
the person whom he addressed asked if he knew who it 
was that had been induced to remonstrate with him. 

He replied, *' No, nor did he care, except that he was 
very impertinent for threatening him in that way.^^ 

The other remarked that he was mistaken, for there 
had been no threat, but a meek and courteous remon- 
strance j that the gentleman was a most kind and benevo- 
lent man, and a gallant officer, who was quite incapable 
of any mean act. 

'* What right had he to threaten me P Did he not say 
he would do something if I did not desist P " said the other. 

*' Yes,^^ replied the gentleman ; '' but that was no idle 
threat, and he did what he said he would be obliged 
to do." 
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^^ And what was that?" asked the angry man. 

" Why, get out and walk, which his age and infirmities 
will hardly allow him to do; and he spends a great 
part of his income in succouring the afflicted and the 
destitute, and so would not like to throw away even a 
sixpence." 

''You don^t mean to say that was what he meant ?^' 
asked the angry man. " What is his name ? " 

'* I am quite positive it was all he meant,^^ replied the 
other ; '' and his name is Admiral Hope — a true-hearted, 
Christian man." 

The angry man looked puzzled, then thoughtful, and at 
last cried out, '* God forgive me ! what a fool I have been 1 
Give me his address, in case I should miss him." 

He stopped the omnibus and jumped out to seek his 
faithful reprover, adding that he hoped it would make a 
new man of him, for he should never forget the lesson to 
the last day of his life I 

This anecdote was related by the gentleman himself, 
who became a humble follower of the Lord Jesus, but 
who has since gone to his rest, trusting only in that 
blessed name which he had so blasphemed and lightly 
spoken of. There was another soul to whom this little 
incident had been so richly blest that it had sunk into his 
heart and sprung up to everlasting life. 

III. Swearing is the sign of an empty head. 

When men, or boys, are heard mixing up a large assort- 
ment of ''By Georges," and "By Jingoes," and "By 
Jupiters," with their talk, you may set it down as a fixed 
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fact that their supply of words is scanty, and that there is 
a lack of ideas in their heads. 

A late distinguished president of one of our Western 
colleges was one day walking near the college with his 
slow and noiseless step, when a youth, who had not 
observed his approach, while engaged in cutting wood, 
began to swear profanely, in his vexation. The doctor 
stepped up and said, ^' Give me the axe ; ^^ and then very 
quietly chopped the stick of wood up himseK. Eefcum- 
ing the axe to the young man, he said, in his peculiar 
manner, ^* You see now the wood may be chopped without 
swearing." 

The reproof was effectual, and led, there is reason to 
beUeve, to an entire abandonment of that impious 
habit. 

A good many other things besides chopping cp.n be 
done without swearing quite as well as with it ; and the 
breath wasted in blasphemy and impiety might better far 
be spent in prayer and praise to Him Who gives us every 
blessing, and Who spares from a thousand ills. 

IV. Swearing is wicked. 

A boy stood near the entrance of a large hotel with a 
box of blacking and a pair of brushes in his hand, thus 
showing to the passers by that he was ready to black their 
boots for a copper. Patiently he waited, as one after 
another passed by without heeding his proffered services, 
until at last, two young men, fashionably dressed, and 
each with a cigar in his mouth, stopped before him. 

"Here, boots," said one rudely, "let me see if you are 
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master of your trade/' and lie put his foot on the boy's 
knee. 

Charley, the boot-black, worked with a will, and soon 
the polish grew under his skilful touch. The two young 
men amused themselves meanwhile by trying to frighten 
the boy, urging him to hurry, threatening to cane him, 
and swearing profanely at every other word. Charley 
stood it as long as he could, one boot was finished and 
the other blacked, preparatory to polishing, when he 
quickly rose and prepared to put up his brushes. 
What now ? '' asked the young man. 
I would rather not finish them, sir?'' replied 
Charley. 

^^ Not finish them ! " said the gentleman with an oath ; 
^^ then you don't see the colour of my money." 

^^ I don't want your money, sir, and I will not stand 
here and Usten to your swearing," and he turned to move 
away. 

^^ Let the boy alone, and have him finish his work," said 
the other youth. 

'^ Very well ! Here, boy, finish this boot, and tell me 
what you mean. A boot-black afraid of swearing ! That 
is a good joke ! " 

^' I am afraid of it, sir, I don't want to hear it, or go 
where it is, and I won't work for a man who swears at 



me." 
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And you want to make me believe that you don't 
swear ? Why, there is not one of your trade that wouldn't 
swear and steal both." 

'' Oh, you are much mistaken ; many of the boys neither 
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steal nor swear. I am sure nothing could make me steals 
and / cannot afford to swear /^ 

'^ Cannot afford to swear ? Come, now, do you mean 
to say that it costs anything to swear P ^' 

*' Yes, sir ! it would cost me more than a million of 
pounds.'^ 

" What ! a million of pounds ? In what is your money 
invested ? '^ 

''In the pearl of great price. If I lost it my soul 
would be the forfeit, so you see I cannot afford to swear ; 
my Sunday-school teacher tells me that it is wicked ; and 
my mother forbids me to do it. I should disobey all of 
them if I did it, and lose my soul; so you see, sir, I can- 
not afford to swear.'' 

'' The boy is right,'' said the young man who had 
listened to the conversation in silence. " But how happens 
it that you are different P They do not think it is a sin 
to swear, and I suppose some of them go to Sunday-school 
too?" 

'' Perhaps they have no mother," said Charley, '* or not 
such a good one as mine." 

''Well, here's your money, boots; I suppose I do 
swear a little, but I am only one out of many." 

" But always one more, sir. And then the little boys 
hear you, and they see you dressed so fine, they think it 
must be smart, and they learn to swear too, I thought 
so myself at first." 

" Thank you, sir," as he took the money, which was 
silver instead of copper ; " and please, sir, do not swear 
any more." 
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'^I will think of it/' said the youth, as he passed on; 
and he did think of it, though he felt rather sore at 
learning his duty from a shoe-black. 

In the year 1793, at a place in France called Conches, 
the family and friends of a well-to-do peasant were sitting 
round a table on which there were all kinds of food, 
There was plenty of wine, too, which was not spared. 

After the meal was over they all sat round the stove, 
and a lively conversation arose about the various conflicts 
in which the National Guard had been engaged, about 
the plundered cities and castles, and stories were related 
about the most horrid and cruel deeds which were all too 
common in that dreadful age. 

By-and-by the conversation turned upon the subject of 
reUgion, and the clergy, whom the people had been 
taught to hate, and who were then driven about from 
place to place like wild beasts. 

'^You are a lazy set,'^ cried a young woman, the 
mistress of the house. ^^What are you doing, useless 
talkers ? If it only depended on you, you would allow 
us to be murdered in our houses by these vn-etched 
priests ? Is it not a shame,^^ she said, in angry excite- 
ment, ^^ that this priest of Conches is still lurking about 
in our neighbourhood ? One fine morning he will bring 
his companions in robbery and murder with him and will 
fall upon us. If I were a man I would set you an example. 
Nevertheless, this evening he must be in my hands.^' 

*^Hold your tongue/^ said her husband, "we don^t 
even know whereabouts this rascal is hiding." 

^^If that is all you want to know,'' said the woman^ 
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" I will soon find him. Go one of you to fetch the soldiers, 
and you, husband, lie down in bed and play the sick man. 
I will bring the priest soon enough. The soldiers wiH 
hide behind the curtains ; at the right time they can seize 
him, and deliver him up, so that his life may be put an 
end to. What do you say to that ? " 

The wicked company praised the base and cruel plan, 
and soon the soldiers came, and they soon finished the 
remains of the supper. 

^^ Make yourselves comfortable,^^ cried the woman, as 
she lighted a lantern and threw a handkerchief over her 
head. *' I will fetch the priest at once.'' 

She went. Her husband lay down in the bed. The 
soldiers hid themselves. It was not long before the 
woman stood before the priest, whose place of concealment 
had been betrayed to her, and said weeping, and with a 
feigned voice, '^ Oh, M. le Cur^ ! my husband lies dying. 
We cannot get any word out of him except * Fetch the 
priest.' If you don't come the poor man will be lost ! 
Do come ! make haste I " 

The good pastor did not hesitate a moment, and, ready 
to sacrifice his life to save a soul, he fell at once into the 
trap. 

But God watched over the life of His servant, and 
brought the snares of the ungodly to no effect. The 
priest entered the house, went up to the bed of the pre- 
tended sick man, and said — 

" Well, my friend, how are you ? " 

No answer. 

" You wished to speak with me alone P " 
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No answer. 

" You cannot answer me, you are so weak ? Let me 
feel your pulse.'' He took up the hand and felt that it 
was icy cold. 

'' Oh, my good people, you have fetched me too late ! " 
cried the priest : " the man is already quite dead ! What 
is this P " he exclaimed, when he saw the soldiers who 
came forward at these words. '' You are seeking for my 
life ! You have deceived me : may God pardon you for it ! *' 

^^ No, no, pardon me, M. le Cur^, we are not seeking 
for your life," cried one of the soldiers, falling on his 
knees before the priest. ^^ This, indeed, was our evil 
intention, but we now confess that there is a God Who 
punishes blasphemy. This man was a few minutes ago 
in perfect health, and was laughing with us. From the 
moment that he heard your step he did not give a sign of 
life." 

Who cannot help shuddering at this proof of the 
power of God, Who is provoked by the wicked every 
day? 

Till the year 1846 the priest was still living in 
Conches. 

The widow of the man who had pretended illness had 
a wretched, weary life. She suflTered from cancer in the 
face. Her relations abandoned her; every one fled from 
her, as an outcast smitten with the [curse of Heaven. 
The only helper or visitor that she had was the now aged 
priest whose destruction she had sought, and who now 
supported her by alms and tried to comfort her by 
prayers, and to give hope of the mercy of God. 
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As the object of this sermon is to try and set everybody 
against swearings I cannot close it better than by a good 
story which Mr. Moody is accustomed to tell. 

*^ I remember some years ago I used to hold open-air 
meetings out in Illinois. In the summer evenings great 
crowds used to come out, and I noticed at one of the 
meetings a gentleman sitting in his carriage, which was 
on the outskirts of the assembly^ and he had a cigar in 
his mouth. And again the next morning he was there ; 
and again the next evening. After the preaching was 
over he always used to drive right away. One time I saw 
him take a great interest in what was said, and after a 
while I saw tears trickling down his cheeks. I made 
inquiries about him, and they told me who he was. I 
said to them I must go and see him some day. They 
laughed. ' Why you don^t know the man as well as we 
do. You have no idea of the ridicule he has made use of 
with respect to these meetings, and the lies he has told 
about you all around town.' And they gave me his 
history. They said he was a man of large wealth, had a 
fine house, and had everything to make life pleasant to 
him, but he was a very profane, godless man. He would 
curse everything and everybody. Even the wife of his 
bosom had curses showered down upon her, and his 
children used to be witnesses of his fnghtful oaths. One 
day I set out to go to see him. I was near his house 
when he stepped out of the front door. I stepped up — 
' This is Mr. P., I believe ? ' 

^^ ' Yes, sir,^ in a gruff, unwelcome voice, ^ that is my 
name ; what do you want ? ' 
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'^ He knew very well who I was ; he mistrasted what I 
wanted. * I would like to ask you a question/ I replied. 

'' Well, what is it ? '' 

'^'I am told/ I said, ^that you are rich, that God has 
blessed you with great wealth, that you have a beautiful 
wife and lovely children, and I just want to know why 
you treat God in the way you do ? ' The tears came out 
of his eyes, and he said, ' Come in, come in.' So I entered, 
and he told me that he had tried a thousand times to stop 
swearing, but he couldn't. I told him to trust to Jesus 
and He would stop it for him — ^that's what He came into 
the world to do ; and the result was he let Christ take 
the burden. He confessed his sin, had the prayers of all 
the Christians round about, and in a year he became one 
of the elders of the church." 
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XIX. 

RAZORS. 

"With lies thou cuttest like a sharp razor." — Psalm lii^ part of 3rd 

verse. 

You have probably all seen the funny picture of the 
monkey, trying to shave himself. He has often watched 
his master, with admiring eyes, when he made his face so 
smooth, in the morning, and the mischievous creature 
resolves to do likewise. Having carefully fastened a 
towel about his neck, and lathered his face well with 
soap, he takes the razor in hand, and begins the delicate 
operation of shaving. As some of you have seen fooKsh 
little boys doing the same thing, I need not continue the 
description. 

Razors have been used from the earliest times, and 
they are mentioned by Homer. The Greeks and Romans 
shaved, and they esteemed it a mark of civilization. 

Razors have almost always been metal blades made 
very sharp; but some savage races use bits of shell, or 
sharks^ teeth, and by grinding the edges carefully, they 
cut the beard pretty well. 

The practice of ^having the head among the Jews, on 
the completion of a vow, rendered the trade of a barber 
a necessity (Numbers vi. 9-18; Judges xiii. 5; Isa. vii. 
20 ; Ezek. v. 1 ; Acts xviii. 18). 

M 
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The instruments of his work were the razor, basin, 
mirror (generally of polished metal), and sometimes the 
scissors. 

In the text, the false and deceitful tongae is compared 
to a razor : ^' With lies thou cuttest like a sharp razor" 

David had been the special object of Doeg's doggish 
hatred, and he felt deeply the wrongs he had endured. 
He represents the false tongue as being effectual for 
mischief, like a razor which, unknown to the person 
operated on, is making him bald; so sofbly aud skilfully 
do Oriental barbers perform their task. Whetted by 
malice, and guided by craft, Doeg accomplished his cruel 
purpose, 

A wound is sometimes inflicted so quickly, as not 
always to be felt at the moment. The pain and the 
bleeding are sure to come afterwards. 

Our old English forefathers regarded falsehood with 
such supreme contempt, that it became a common custom 
to present a confirmed liar with a whetstone. The idea 
was, that one who used his tongue so perpetually, in 
telling untruths, would soon dull the edge of it, and need 
something to sharpen it on afresh. It would be impos- 
sible to keep up this old practice now. Is this a puzzle 
to you ? Then, I will give the answer. There would not 
he whetstones enough to go round. 

Although time would fail me to describe all the sorts 
of lies, it will not be unprofitable to speak of some of 
them. 

I. Lies of Intention, — This is the worst kind of alL 
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The cruelty of barefaced slander might be illustrated in 
many ways, but only a single specimen will be given. 

Several years ago, a Canadian gentleman returned 
home from a distant part of British America, bringing 
with him a co£G[n containing the dead bodies of his wife 
and child, who had died during his absence. They were 
buried uLr by, and it was supposed they would Lain 
undisturbed until the resurrection at the last day. Several 
years after the interment, slander, which is cruel as the 
grave, started the report that the coffin said to contain 
the remains of the deceased wife, inclosed nothing but a 
piece of clay, and that the woman herself had been sold 
by her husband to an Indian chief, for a gold chain. The 
horrible calumny soon spread, and the heart-broken 
husband found himself threatened with mob violence. 
So many people believed the infamous story, that, in self- 
defence, he advertised that the grave would be opened, 
and the body exposed to view. The time appointed 
came, and crowds assembled. The coffins were dug up, 
and the bodies of the mother and child revealed to their 
curious gaze. As both had been embalmed, they were in 
excellent preservation, and the features of the woman 
were distinctly recognized by those who had known her 
in Hf e. It was only after all this savage cruelty had been 
practised on injured innocence, that vile slander could be 
appeased. 

Two lads came at an early hour to a country market 
town, and spreading out their little stands, they sat down 
to wait for customers. One sold melons and fruits, the 
other dealt in oysters and fish. The market hours passed 
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along, and each little dealer saw with pleasure his stores 
steadily decreasing, while the money was filling their 
pockets. The last melon lay on Harry's standi when a 
gentleman came by, and placing his hand npon it^ said, 
^' What a fine, large melon ! I think I must bny it. 
What do you ask for it, my boy P " 

'^ The melon is the last I have, sir : and though it looks 
very fair, there is an unsound spot on the other side,'' 
said the boy, turning it over. 

^^ So there is,'' said the man ; '^ I think I will not take 
it. But," he added, looking into the boy's face, ^^is it 
very business-like to point out the defects of your fruits 
to customers ? " 

^^ It is better than being dishonest, sir," said the boy, 
modestly. 

^^ You are right, my boy ; always remember to speak 
the truth, and you will find favour with God and man 
also. You have nothing else I wish for this morning, but 
I shall not forget your little stand in future. Are those 
oysters fresh ? " he continued, turning to Ben Wilson's 
stand. 

^' Yes, sir ; fresh this morning," was the reply ; and a 
purchase being made, the gentleman went his way. 

^^ Harry, what a fool you were to show the gentleman 
that spot in the melon ! Now you can take it home for 
your pains, or throw it away. How much wiser is he 
about those oysters ? Sold them at the same price I did 
the fresh ones. He would never have looked at the melon 
until he had gone away." 

" Ben, I would not tell a lie, or act one either, for twice 
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what I have earned this morning. Besides, I shall be 
better off in the end, for I have gained a customer, and 
you have lost one." 

And so it proved; for the next day the gentleman 
bought quite a supply of fruit of Harry, but never spent 
another penny at the stand of Ben. Thus the season 
passed : the gentleman, finding he could always get a good 
article of Harry, always bought of him ; and sometimes 
talked a few minutes with him about his future hopes and 
prospects. 

To become a tradesman was his great ambition ; and 
when the winter came on, the gentleman, wanting a trusty 
boy for his shop, decided on giving the place to Harry. 
Steadily and surely he advanced in the confidence of his 
employer, until he became at length an honoured partner 
in the firm. 

*^ When I was a small boy," says a gentleman, who is 
willing to confess his own wrong-doing for a warning to 
others, ^^ my mother presented me with a pen-knife. It 
was the first I had ever owned, and I carefully kept it in 
a little box with other choice playthings. One day I 
showed the knife to my cousin, who was so much pleased 
with it, that she proposed to buy it by giving me for it 
some nuts and candy. This was a very tempting offer, 
and without asking advice of any one, I consented to the 
proposal, and sold my knife. I soon ate the nuts and 
candy, and I went to bed that night with a heavy heart. 
I saw how silly I had been, and knew I should be reproved 
for my foolishness when it should be made known. 
Shortly after this, my aunt, wishing to mend a pen, asked 
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me to lend Iier my knife. I said notliing^ bat left the room 
under the pretence of going to my box to get it. When 
alone I was greatly perplexed to know what to say, or 
what coarse to take. To confess what I had done was 
very hamiUating, and I coald not hamble myself to do 
it. It seemed to me, therefore, that no other alternative 
was left bat to tell db falsehood. Accordingly, I went to 
my aant, and with much seeming dismay, told her I had 
jast lost my knife ; that I dropped it into a crack in the 
floor of the entry, and that it had disappeared from my 

sight. 

^^ * Where did yoa lose it ? ^ inqaired my aant, rising to 
accompany me to the spot. 

^^ ^ This certainly cannot be the place,' said she, looking 
at the crack to which I directed her. ' This cannot be the 
place, for it is not wide enoagh to admit a knife.' 

^^ ^ It is the place — it is the place,' I replied ; ^ I jast 
lost it there, as I was bringing it from my box to yoa.' 

'' The harried manner in which I spoke, and the blash 
that always attends a conscioasness of gailt, were so 
apparent, in connection with the impossibility of losing 
the knife in such a place, as at once exposed me, and 
bursting into tears, I confessed the whole matter. 

" My parents reproved me, but more tenderly than I 
had feared. Nothing that they said, however, could in the 
least increase my own sense of mortification and shame. 
I had been ungrateful to my mother, for I had bartered 
away the present she gave me, which I ought to have 
kept as a token of her affection. I had, without consulting 
her, sold it for half its value, first to gratify my appetite ; 
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and worse than all^ to conceal the faulty I had told a lie. 
The lesson I received has been a very profitable one to 
me, for I was taught by it that it is best in all our 
undertakings to seek the advice of our superiors, when 
we have any doubt of the act we are about to perform. 
Had I asked advice from my mother, I should never have 
parted with my knife in the way I did, and of course should 
never have experienced the sorrow above described. 
Children might often save themselves much wretchedness 
if they would but seek and follow the advice of their 
parents. 

" I was taught also, that it is always safest to speak the 
truth. It is very common for children, when they commit 
a fault, to resort to lying to conceal it ; and it is some- 
what remarkable, that the course taken to conceal guilt is 
generally the surest means of disclosing it. I said I 
dropped my knife in the crack of the floor, which was 
impossible, for it was not wide enough to admit it. Thus 
I was at once detected in a falsehood. 

^^ Children, if you have done wrong, confess it, and you 
will feel happy in being forgiven the wrong you have 
done. Never say what is not true, with a hope of escape, 
for your folly will in all probability be discovered, and you 
will experience much the same feeling that I did about the 
knife which my mother gave me.^ 
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II. Lies of Oa/relessness. — A desire to say something 
which will startle, or amuse, is often the secret why so 
many large stories are told. The boy who ran home and 
announced to his astonished father that he had seen a 
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hundred dogs down by the market, must have felt rather 
cheap, when the account was carefully sifted down, and 
the only grain of truth which remained was this, that he 
did see '' Old Towser/' 

A story used to go the rounds of the papers that in a 
certain rural parish, which need not now be named, the 
bishop always confirmed one person, and that person was 
the sexton. The report was that the purblind clergyman 
was so careless about the matter, that the thing had 
actually happened several times, when the bishop thought 
he recognized the venerable candidate, and asked him 
whether he had not received the rite of confirmation 
before. ^^ To be sure, your reverence,^' the old sexton 
was said to have answered ; ^^I gets confirmed every time 
you come, to keep off the rheumatism ! '^ 

I remained silent, while the unwarrantable lie was cir- 
culated in ordinary newspapers, but when the " religious 
press ^' took it up also, I thought tjiat patience was no 
longer a virtue. I therefore requested these papers to 
correct the misstatement, which, to their credit, they 
promptly did. 

Mischievous boys have been known to abstract their 
father's razor from the drawer, and while whittling sticks 
with it, to inflict a dangerous wound on their meddlesome 
fingers. 

Something in the same way, grown-up people who 
flourish the keen razor of lying, unexpectedly cut them- 
selves. The most innocent example I can think of was 
this. An ^^ elderly young lady '^ who wished to pass her- 
self off as being much more of a girl than she really was. 
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clianged the date of her birth, in the family Bible. Having 
perpetrated this pious fraud, she placed the book in a 
conspicuous place on the centre table, where her admirer 
would be sure to see it. Of course, he turned to the page 
of births, and found everything very satisfactory as to the 
age of the fair girl. By a strange fatality, he happened to 
look at the death record also, and discovered, to his horror, 
that she was born eleven years after her father^s death ! 
The young man seized his hat and fled. 

So much mischief ie done in the world by a thoughtless 
use of the razor which I have been speaking of, that no 
one can be too careful how he hastily accuses, or even 
suspects, another of crime. Life is too short to correct, or 
repair, the harm which is done in this way. 

A banker who had placed a hundred-pound note in his 
safe, was surprised to find it gone when he looked for it 
there. As no one had access to the safe but a con- 
fidential clerk, the young man was charged with the 
theft, and although he protested his innocence, he was 
summarily discharged. Hitherto his honour had been 
untarnished, but with this suspicion resting on him, he 
could find no other employment, and died in disgrace and 
poverty. 

Tears after, the old safe was overhauled for repairs, 
and there, behind the drawer from which it had slipped, 
when placed in it by the owner, was the hundred-pound 
note. 

The day of judgment will bring to light many such 
cases, where the innocent have sufiered wrongfully. 

This story was such a sad one, I must relate another in 
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a dififerent vein. A boy who had tried his hand at steal- 
ing cherries, very successfully, had a good joke played on 
him by the owner of the trees. One night, when the 
young scapegrace had got snugly seated amongst the 
thick boughs, and was eating the choice fruit to his heart's 
content, the man quietly placed a large stuffed dog at the 
foot of the tree, and retired to watch the result of the 
strategy. When the thief began to descend, he dis- 
covered the fierce-looking creature, apparently just ready 
to seize him, so soon as he put foot to the ground. He 
whistled, coaxed, threatened, but all to no purpose, and 
finally concluded to make the best of it, and pass the 
night in the tree. Morning dawned at last (although it 
seemed an age in coming), when the proprietor of the 
place came forth from the house, and inquired how he 
happened to be perched up in the tree. The boy answered, 
with the utmost effrontery, that the fierce dog had pursued 
him, and that he had climbed up into the tree to .escape 
from him. He has never been afraid of a stuffed dog 
since that day. 

It is not only such mortifying exposures which render 
liars objects of contempt, but they are sometimes most 
signally punished. 

In the South London Press an account is given of a 
soldier who was a prisoner in the military prison at 
Aldershot. He was performing some prison duty under 
charge of a warder, when the latter accused the soldier 
of speaking, in violation of the prison rules. The soldier 
denied the charge with an oath, at the same time calling 
upon God to strike him dumb on the spot, if he was 
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guilty : and sure enough he became dumb instantly^ and 
was unable to articulate a syllable. * " Before communi- 
cating this statement/' says the writer, "I made it my 
business to inquire about the case from those who are in 
a position to inform me correctly, and I find it strictly 
true. I inquired if it was not possible the man was 
feigning, or, to use the military phrase, malingering. I 
was informed that could not have been so, as he had 
been watched in his cell at night, and on all such occa- 
sions he was found bitterly weeping, which he con- 
tinued to do day and night when he was not aware that 
he was watched. The army doctor told him that all he 
could do for him was to recommend him to pray to God 
to give him his speech back again. After remaining^ 
dumb for upwards of a week, his speech was restored to 
him.'' Surely *' lying lips are abomination to the Lord." 

In contrast with this cruel and dangerous razor of 
lying is Truths which is always safe, right, and commend- 
able. 

^'I can trust my little daughter; I know she tells me 
everything," said the mother, holding up the bright^ 
gentle face, and looking down at it fondly. 

" Yes, mamma," was on the little girl's lips, but her 
eyes dropped suddenly, and her cheeks were crimsoned 
in a moment. A Mss on the pretty lips, and the mother 
was turning away. 

" Mamma," said the little husky voice, " let me whisper 
in your ear." 

'' Mamma, you trust me, I must tell you everything,"' 
and her voice was so low that only the mother heard it. 
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As she bent over to catch the hurried words, she felt the 
little heart flattering under her fingers, she saw the face 
flush and pale ; s\Le knew, too, by the quiver of the lips 
the struggle of the moment. She would have kissed the 
lips, the face, and hushed the heart; she would have 
stopped fche trying story, but she knew that a fault con- 
fessed was a fault half conquered, and so waited to the 
end. 

It was a strange new thoughtlessness the little girl 
recounted, of a sad step aside from the narrow path of 
right. She knew better. She had been more than half 
unhappy on account of it for several days, especially as 
she could not gather courage to confess it — only the 
words of trust brought about the confession. Could she 
say, " Yes, mamma/^ knowing that at that very moment 
she was covering a little comer of the heart where she 
had hidden a fault she wished no eyes to see ? Could 
she take praise which was not hers by right ? — kiss the 
lips that said, '^ I know she tells me everything.^^ Could 
she add deceit to her first fault and so double it ? With 
the quick impulse of right she turned and told the fault, 
waiting with her bowed head to be forgiven. 

The mother, sorry for the child's trial, yet glad of her 
victory for right, was still sad in thinking of the fault. 
It was such a new, unsuspected fault. Other children 
might have done the same thing — other children might 
have done worse — but her own fair-faced child ! she 
could have wept before her as she stood both in gladness 
and in sorrow — sorrow for the fault, gladness that she 
was true; too true to receive praise unworthily, too 
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strong for the right to allow the hardness of the con- 
fession to overcome her. 

She stooped and folded her in her arms^ saying, '^ Kiss 
me, Kathrina ; your fault would break my heart, but I 
believe this hour you have conquered ; you have done well 
— ^now I know, better than I knew before, that I can 
trust my little daughter/^ 
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THE FINGER OF GOD. 

** This is the finger of God."— Exodus viii., part of 19th verse. 

The Rev. James Grallagher used to tell the following 
anecdote with great zest : daring the Revolutionary war, 
reports were circulated, as they are now, either wholly 
false or greatly exaggerated. In passing from one to 
another, something was sure to be added, until the story 
would hardly be known to the author of it. The people 
in certain sections of New York were in great consterna- 
tion from a report that Burgoyne was marching down 
with an immense army from the lakes, and going to sweep 
over the whole country, bringing utter desolation to the 
inhabitants. An old lady heard the rumour, and under- 
stood it that Burgoyne was going to open the lakes and 
let out the water, and drown the whole region. Full of 
the terrible vision, she ran into a neighbour's to tell her 
the latest news about the war. 

^^Do you know that we are going to be drowned? 
Burgoyne is going to let the water out of the lakes, and 
make a great flood, and we shall all be drowned ! Oh, 
what shall we do ? '' Her neighbour, with more intelli- 
gence and more piety, did not seem to be greatly disturbed, 
but calmly replied : " That certainly must be a mistake. 
It cannot be true, for God has promised in His word that 
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He will no more destroy the inhabitants of the earth with 
a flood/' '^ Ah, honey ! I know that, but it's not the 
Lord who is going to do it — ^it is Burgoyne ! '' 

The Rev. Dr. Bedell relates that while Bishop Chase, of 
Ohio, was at the house of Mr. Beck, in Philadelphia, he 
received a package from Dr. Ward, Bishop of Sodor and 
Man, making inquiries relating to certain property in 
America, of which some old person of his diocese was the 
heir. The letter had gone to Ohio, followed him to 
Washington, then to Philadelphia, and found him at Mr. 
Beck's. When he read it to Mr. B., the latter was in 
amazement, and said, " Bishop Chase, I am the only man 
in the world who can give you information. I have the 
deeds in my possession, and have had them forty-three 
years, not knowing what to do with them, or where any 
heirs were to be found." How wonderful that the appli- 
cation should be made to Bishop Chase, and he not in 
Ohio, but a guest in the house of the only man who pos- 
sessed any information on the subject ! 

The text is taken from the wonderful portion of Bible 
history, where Jannes and Jambres, the famous jugglers 
of Kgypt, tried to contend with Moses, when he was sent 
to lead forth God's people from bondage. St. Paul in- 
cidentally mentions their names, in one of his letters 
(2 Tim. iii. 8). 

When Pharaoh demanded a miracle of Moses and Aaron, 
as proof that the Lord had sent them, Aaron, according 
to the direction which had been given him before, cast 
down the rod, or shepherd's staff, and, forthwith, it was 
changed into a serpent. 
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Egypt was a country famous for the wonderful arts of 
its magicians and necromancers^ and the king was not 
astonished at what he saw ; but having sent for his own 
jugglers, they performed tricks which seemed just as 
successful as the real miracle wrought by Aaron's rod. 
There was this difference, however, that Aaron's rod 
swallowed up the rods of the Egyptians ; but Pharaoh 
remained unconvinced. 

I have not time to give a full account of the several 
plagues of Egypt, but need only say that when 1}he great 
river Nile had been turned into blood ; and frogs spread 
themselves over all the land ; and other wonders had been 
wrought, even the magicians of the king, completely 
baffled, gave up in despair, and cried out, in amazement : 
'' This is the Finger of God ! '' 

It is a sort of a by-word to say, concerning a skilful 
person who has done something good or bad, ^' You see • 
his finger in it ! '' 

"We may often discover the Finger of God in what 
happens, and it is a comfort to know that all things 
are ordered by His wise Providence. 

An incident, trivial in itself, was the means of saving 
M. Latreille, when in prison, from the terrible fate of his 
fellow victims. The surgeon who visited the jail in which 
Latreille was confined, one day observed him carefully 
examining a small beetle which had found its way into his 
place of confinement. TJpon inquiry, he was informed by 
the prisoner that the insect was a rare one ; and he then 
expressed a wish to have it for the purpose of presenting 
it to two young naturalists of his acquaintance living at 
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Bordeaux. The wish was readily complied with, and the 
insect was conveyed to MM. Bory de St. Vincent and 
Dargelas. Latreille's eminence as an entomologist was 
already known to these gentlemen, and being thus made 
acquainted with his perilous situation, they immediately 
exerted themselves to obtain, if possible, his liberation, in 
which they ultimately succeeded. One trembles to think 
that a month later he must in all probability have shared 
the fate of his fellow-prisoners who were shipped as con- 
victs for Cayenne, and the vessel which conveyed them 
foundered in the Bay of Biscay, when every soul on board 
perished ! The deliverance was truly marvellous, if we 
refer to its cause — the accidental discovery of an insect. 
It has been said by one of our great divines that ^' a fly 
with Q-od^s message could choke a king ! " 

A little insignificant beetle thus saved Laitreille. How 
obscure are the means God often employs, and how appar- 
ently inadequate the instruments He uses, to efiect His 
wondrous purposes ! It is as though He said in language 
not to be mistaken, ^^ I kill, and I make alive.^^ 

The following account is given by a most reliable 
authority, and is well worth preserving. 

'^ My father was a man of prayer, and in our home the 
family altar was never permitted to fall down, nor its fires 
to expire or grow dim. Around that altar our dependence 
on God was constantly acknowledged, and the Divine 
blessing continually invoked. Nor was that blessing 
sought in vain, but mercies new and fresh from day to day 
were granted in answer to a father^ s prayers. 

One bright morning in the spring of 1850, after 
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commending us to the Diyine protection^ my father pnt 
two bushels of rye into his waggon and started for the 
grist-mill at Bockland^ B. I., a few miles distant from our 
home. When more than half-way there he had to cross 
a bridge called ' The Wharf/ along the sides of which 
there were no railings^ but only some logs laid upon the 
ends of the planks. 

" When on the middle of this bridge the horse stopped 
and began to back. My father leaped from the waggon, 
and the horse continued backing till the hind wheels went 
over the logs and off the edge of the bridge, and the 
waggon-seat and grain-bag tumbled out and fell into the 
stream. At this moment the horse stopped^ the forward 
wheels caught on the log^ and the hinder part of the 
waggon hung over the edge of the bridge, being held by 
the horse and by the forward wheels. 

*^ Four or five men soon came to the rescue, the waggon 
was Ufted back, the grist fished up from the water, and in 
half an hour my father was on his way back home to dry 
his grist and get it ready for grinding again. 

" There was a mystery about this whole transaction. 
We could not imagine what had made the horse back 
when upon the bridge. He showed no signs of fright, 
and had never acted so before. My father was troubled. 
He had earnestly prayed that morning, that the angel of 
the Lord might encamp around about us that day ; and 
now to be subjected to such an accident and so much 
inconvenience, was something of a trial to his faith, 
though it did not shake his confidence in God. 

'^ He returned home, and we went to work to dry our 
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grain and prepare it for grinding ; but when we spread 
out the rye upon a cloth in the sun to dry we noticed, 
scattered all through it, fragments of a fine, glittering 
substance, which on examination proved to be glass ! 
Thousands and thousands of little fragments and splinters 
of broken glass were mingled with those two bushels of 
rye — enough to have caused the death of all our family 
and a hundred others if the grain had been ground and 
baked and eaten. 

^' We were amazed at this revelation ; and with what 
grateful hearts we knelt around the family altar and 
thanked God for His wonderful providence which had so 
strangely preserved our lives I 

^' But how came the glass thus mingled with the grain P 
It was all explained very soon. The rye had been kept 
in an open barrel, and over this barrel our neighbours had 
smoothed axe-handles, using pieces of glass to scrape and 
polish them. These pieces of glass were thus broken and 
splintered, and the fragments dropped unnoticed into the 
grain, and were measured up and placed in the bag to 
be carried to the mill. 

" No one suspected the danger, and if that grist had 
been ground no human power could have averted the 
calamity, or saved our family from the terrible influence 
of a poison so deadly as powdered glass. God in His 
providence interposed and preserved our lives; truly 
it is but right that they should be consecrated to His 
service/' 

The Lord knew the danger of His servant, and not only 
spared the life of the man who trusted in him, but also 

NS 
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preserved His son^ who is and has been for years an 
earnest preacher of the Gospel. 

*' The Finger of Ood ^' often leads to the exposure of 
wrong-doers. 

When Dr. Donne got possession of his first living, he 
was walking in the church-yard, where the sexton was 
digging a grave, and throwing up a skull the doctor took 
it up and found a rusty, headless nail sticking in the 
temple, which he drew out secretly, and wrapped it in the 
comer of his handkerchief. He then demanded of the 
grave-digger whether he knew whose skull that was. He 
said it was a man^s who kept a brandy shop, an honest, 
drunken fellow, who one night having taken two quarts, 
was found dead in his bed next morning. 

^^ Had he a wife ? '^ 

'' Yes.'^ 

^^ What character does she bear ? ^^ 

^^A very good; excepting the neighbours reflect on 
her, because she was married the day after her husband 
was buried.^' 

This was enough for the doctor, who, under pretence of 
visiting his parishioners, called on her. He asked her 
several questions, and among others, what sickness her 
husband died of. She giving him the same account he 
had before received, he suddenly opened his handkerchief, 
and cried in an authoritative tone, '^ Woman, do yon know 
this nail?^' She was struck with horror at the unex- 
pected demand, instantly owned the fact, was tried and 
executed. 
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In small tUngs as well as in great^ we may discern the 
Finger of God. There was once in France a poor boy, 
who was called " Little Peter/^ He was an orphan, and 
l^^gg^d his bread from door to door. He sang very 
prettily, and the people seldom sent him away empty- 
handed. It was an idle and sad life which he led, but 
Peter had no one to care for him, and he did not know 
what else to do. He had the singular custom of saying 
on every occasion, " It comes from above.^^ 

I wiU tell you why. 

When his father was on his death-bed (iE, indeed, he 
had a bed, for he was very poor), he said to his son, '^ My 
dear Peter, you will now be left alone, and many troubles 
you will have in the world. But always remember, that 
all comes from above ; then you will find it easy to bear 
everything with patience/^ 

Little Peter understood him, and, in order not to for- 
get the words, he often spoke them aloud. He received 
every gift with the words, ^^ It comes from above.'^ As 
he grew Up, he used to consider what they meant. He 
was wise enough to see that, as God rules the world, we 
may well believe of everything that happens in the way of 
His providence, '' It comes from above.^' 

This faith of Little Peter often turned out for his benefit. 
Once, as he was passing through the town, a sudden gust 
of wind blew oflF a roof tile, which fell on his shoulder, 
and struck him to the ground. His first words were, ^' It 
comes from above." 

The bystanders laughed, and thought he must be out 
of his senses, for, of course, it could not fall from below ; 
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but they did not understand him. A minute after, the 
wind tore ofiF an entire roof in the same street, which 
crushed three men to death. Had Little Peter gone on, 
he would probably have been at that moment just where 
the roof fell. 

Another time a gentleman employed him to carry a 
letter to a town, bidding him make all haste. On his 
way he tried to spring over a ditch, but it was so wide 
that he fell in, and was nearly drowned. The letter was 
lost in the mud, and could not be recovered. The gentle- 
man was angry when little Peter told him of the loss, and 
drove him out of doors with his whip. '* It comes from 
above,'* said Peter, as he stood on the steps. The next 
day the gentleman sent for him. '^ See here,*' said he, 
''there are two half-crowns for you for tumbling into 
the ditch. Circumstances have now so changed, that it 
would have been a loss to me had that letter gone 
safely.'* 

I could tell you much more about Peter. When he 
had become a great boy, he was still called ''Little 
Peter.'' A rich gentleman who came into town, having 
heard his story, sent for him in order to give him some- 
thing. When Little Peter entered the room, the Eng- 
lishman said, " What think you, Peter, why have T sent 
for you ? " 

" It comes from above," replied Peter. 

This answer greatly pleased the gentleman. After 
thinking awhile, he said, " You are right ; I will take you 
into my service, and provide for you. Will you agree to 
that ? " 
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''It comes from shove" answered Peter; "God is 
very good to me ; I will gladly go with you/' 

So tlie Englishman took him away. It was a good 
thing for the poor boy, who had been taught no trade. 
Long afterwards, we learned that when his master died, 
he left him a large sum of money to carry on the business ; 
and that ''Little Peter'' was then a wealthy man in 
Birmingham. But he still said of every occurrence, 
'* It comes from above." 

" Saved from my own thought,'' was the observation 
of one who had learned to recognize God's ruling hand. 
These remarkable words of a very remarkable man, whose 
name will ever stand high in the annals of his country's 
history, were uttered in Congress. Daniel Webster rose 
in his place, and related to his compeers the manner of 
this salvation. He had thought to take passage in the 
steamer 'Atlantic' which was lost, on a fearful winter 
night, on its way to New York through Long Island 
Sound. He hesitated not to acknowledge that God saved 
him from his own thought, and that other similar instances 
of preservation had occurred to him. 

We have recently the testimony of others, who were 
saved from the sad railroad disaster at Eevere, Massa- 
chusetts, having been providentially prevented from 
taking the train. Perhaps many of us may look back 
and see that the hand of the Lord has held us when we 
would have gone forward to our own hurt. How often 
do we lament, saying, " All things are against me," " I 
am always unlucky," when, were our vision cleared, we 
might see that a kind Providence has guarded us from 
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great evils into which we were rushing. Could we see 
things now hidden from our sight, we might exclaim, 
with one of old, " My feet were almost gone, my steps 
had well-nigh slipped." Acknowledging the hand of cor 
Helper, with David, the Psalmist, we would say, ^^ Thou 
hast holden me by my right hand." 

All little girls will be pleased with this. Patty lived 
in the country in a white house with green bUnds. There 
was a nice yard with smooth-cut grass and great trees, 
where the birds would sit singing and swinging on the 
boughs. Patty had a swing, too, one that papa put up, 
of good stout rope, that would go up ever so high into 
the branches. 

A short distance back from the house and garden stood 
three great bams filled with such stores of hidden 
wonders that Patty seemed never tired of playing in 
them. But perhaps she liked best to go with mamma, in 
the early spring time, into the woods to gather the sweet 
flowers, and search for the delicate ferns and lovely, soffc, 
green mosses. Or, who jknows, maybe sh© liked better 
still to go into the fields where papa was at work, and 
make him a little visit. 

One morning, in the harvest time, Patty was in the 
kitchen, Bridget was churning, mamma was baking, 
Patty was helping her mother, and the way she helped 
was by eating small lumps of sugar, and listening to a 
story mamma was telling. She wanted very much to roll 
out the cruse for a pie, but mamma said she would help 
most by sitting still and listening to the story. The butter 
had come, and Bridget was gone to carry it down into 
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the cool cellar, when the door-bell rang; so mamma, 
dusting the flour from her hands, went herself to answer 
it. Patty, left alone in the kitchen, soon began to grow 
lonely ; wondering what made mamma gone so long, and 
where was Bridget ; then she opened the cellar door and 
caUed in a sweet little voice, " Bridget I Bridget I ^^ But 
Bridget was gone up the outside way, and so did not 
hear. 

Patty waited a minute or two, and getting no reply, 
she shut the door. 

Out of doors it looked bright and sunny. Through the 
open window came the softened hum of the distant 
reapers. Patty thought she would like to go out and see 
papa, and so in another moment the little feet were 
trotting away across the fields. When she came into the 
wheat-field she could see the men going down one side, 
following the reaper, and leaving a shining row of bundles 
behind. 

Patty tried to catch up, but they worked very fast, and 
by and by growing tired, she sat down to rest on a sheaf 
of wheat. By her side the uncut grain waved back and 
forth in the sunlight; an old beech-tree cast a cool, 
pleasant shade, where she was sitting ; it was very beau- 
tifiil there. She sat quite still, thinking such sweet little 
thoughts. 

Suddenly a bird flew out of the wheat near by, singing 
a rich, clear song. Patty clapped her hands in delight, 
and as the bird rose higher, and the notes grew fainter 
and sweeter in the distance, she fairly held her breath 
lest she should lose one of those delicious sounds. 
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^^ Perhaps there is a nest in there/' thought Patty, 
when it was still again, and ^^ in there '' she went, looking 
with a pair of bright eyes eageriy about ; and yes, there 
it was surely, a nest and three of the dearest, sweetest 
little birdies. Was there ever anything so funny as those 
downy little heads with the tiny bills wide open? 

Such a nice place for a nest, too, Patty thought. It 
was like being in a golden forest in there, for the grain 
was high above her head, and she laughed softly all to 
herself thinking of it. The yellow straw laughed too, a 
waving, murmuring laugh, and tossed its heads back and 
forth, but never whispered to the child of danger, nor 
even told to the men, coming rapidly along, the story of 
the little girl hidden in its midst. The men came on, the 
machine leading them, the horses drawing steadily, and 
the knives cutting sharp and sure. 

What was it, do you suppose, that made the farmer 
stop his team all at once? Did he know his little 
daughter was in danger? No, indeed, he thought she 
was safely cared for at home. But he was a noble man 
with a large, kind heart, and he would not willingly hurt 
the least of God's creatures ; so he said to one of the 
men, ^^ Here, Tom, come and hold the team. There is a 
lark's nest somewhere near the old tree yonder. Fll 
hunt it up, and you can drive around, so as not to hurt 
the birds." 

Ah, what a cry of surprise papa uttered when he found 
his darling Patty sitting there ! How fast his heart beat 
when he thought of the danger she had been in, and how 
it thrilled and softened as he caught her up in his arms, 
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and covering her face with kisses and saying, '' It was the 
birds that saved her ! ^^ 

When the first excitement with the men was over, and 
Patty had been carried safely home in her father^s arms,. 
and the men were going down the field again, leaving a 
wide, uncut space around the lark^s nest, somebody — it 
was a great, rough-looking man — said, while the tears 
glistened in his eyes, and his voice grew husky, " God 
bless the little birds/^ 

*^ The Finger of God/^ Let us learn to recognize it. 

" In each event of life, how clear 
Thy ruling Hand I see," etc. 

When we can say this, we shall be safe and happy. 
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XXI. 

WITS ABOUT us. 

" The centurion commanded that they which could swim should cast 
themselves into the sea." — ^AcTS xxvii., part of 43rd verse. 

Some mopths ago, in preaching to the children on 
another subject, an account was given of St. Paulas ship- 
wreck. I am not disposed to ^^ repeat myself'^ when it 
can possibly be avoided, and it will not be necessary to 
do it now. It will be enough to remind you that it was 
a very exciting scene, and that nearly three hundred 
human lives were in peril. The Roman soldiers, fearing 
that their prisoners might escape, thought of killing them 
on the spot. Their commanding oflBcer, the centurion, a 
good, kind-hearted man, with great presence of mind 
secured their safety by the direction mentioned in the 
text. 

Thousands of lives have been saved by people having 
their wits about them, and I may be putting you in the 
way of saving your own, by preaching this little sermon. 

A crazy man once seized another man by the arm, and 
led him quickly towards the verge of a steep precipice, 
saying : ^^ Let us jump down here, and immortalize our 
names.^' 

Had they done so, both would have been dashed in 
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pieces. Tlie crazy man was strong, and very mucli in 
earnest, thus rendering the escape of his companion well 
nigh impossible. Yet, even in this terrible emergency, 
presence of mind saved him. 

^^ Stop a moment ! '' said the sane man, as if a happy 
thought had just occurred to him. '^ Anybody can jump 
dovm. We shall get no fame so. Let us go down, and 
jump up.^' 

The insane man was pleased with the proposal, and 
thus the other escaped with his hfe. 

The Spaniards have a proverb, that ^^ A handful of sense 
is worth a bushel of learning,^' There are few better 
proverbs than that. 

I knew a little girl about twelve years of age, who went 
up to rest one night, and had barely closed the door, when 
she discovered a man's boots projecting from under the 
bed. He had heard her coming up-stairs, and tried thus 
to hide himself. If my brave little friend had been like 
ordinary children, or even like many nervous grown-up 
people, she would have screamed aloud, and the robber 
would probably have come forth from his hiding-place 
and choked her to death. The brave girl had her wits 
about her, and, going to the washstand, she took up the 
water pitcher, saying aloud, with an impatient tone — " I 
declare, I don't think Nancy ever will remember that I 
need water to wash in ! *' And with this she flounced out 
of the room, and hastening down-stairs, quietly gave the 
alarm to the family. 

Hardly anybody lives to be twenty years' old, without 
being in such peril himself, or seeing another exposed to 
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it^ that presence of mind is the only human resource from 
destruction. 

Pew people have as much of this quality as they should 
have, and the consequence is^ that when a sudden panic 
seizes a crowd, many precious lives are actually thrown 
away. 

Suppose the house to be on fire^ and you are in the 
-second or third story; all chance of escape being cut 
off by the staircase^ which has been already consumed. 
What would you do? Probably the best thing would 
be^ to tie the sheets together^ and fastening one end of 
your improvised rope to the bed-post, or to some other 
heavy piece of furniture, to let yourself down from the 
•window. 

One way to cuUwate presence of mind, is to fancy 
yourself in certain awkward or dangerous circumstances, 
and to contrive the most feasible mode of deliverance. 

At the raising of the monument to the Emperor 
Alexander of Russia, in a public square of St. Petersburg, 
iihe hand of one of the workmen was caught by a roller, 
and his whole body was about to be drawn under the 
stone, and crushed to atoms. A carpenter, seeing his 
•danger, seized a hatchet, and by a single well-aimed blow, 
severed his arm from his body. The wounded man was 
carried to the hospital, where he speedily recovered. 
When the Emperor Nicholas heard of this occurrence, he 
settled a handsome pension, for life, on each of them. 

Most of the noble women spoken of in the Bible seem 
to have possessed great presence of mind. By this 
Michael saved David to his kingdom. The lives of Abigail, 
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Sahab^ Deborah^ and others^ famish the illustrations of 
this part. 

Mothers should be the child's first teachers^ in this, as 
well as in other things which he ought to know. A little 
fellow, three years old, was thrown into a great fright, 
by accidentally setting a pile of shavings into a blaze, on 
the hearth. Instead of soothing him by caresses, which 
would have added to his alarm, his mother calmly said, 
^^ Hush ! pour this cup of water on the fire, and when 
you have put it out you can do your screaming 
afterwards.^' 

This was a capital lesson, and the child did not forget 
it. 

I. If you are playing with other children, in a room, 
and the apron, or some other garment of one of your 
companions catches on fire, by no means allow him to run 
out, as this would only fan the flames. Wrap a shawl, 
or blanket, or woollen coat, or something of the sort 
about him, and smother the fire. 

In a large school, the pupils were assembled and busily 
engaged in their work, when there was a sudden alarm of 
fire. As usual, a terrible panic immediately ensued. In 
wild confusion, and with shrieks and cries, every one 
darted to the doors of the school-room, forming there a 
mass so dense as to render escape absolutely impossible 
to many. In the struggle to get out several of the 
children were seriously injured, and one young lady, a 
teacher, rushed to an open window and jumped out of it. 
Throughout this scene of confusion, one girl — one of the 
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best conducted in the school — maintained her self-com- 
posare and remained seated on the bench where she had 
been when the alarm commenced, without once moving. 
The colour had indeed forsaken her face, her lips quivered, 
and some tears rolled slowly down her cheeks ; but not 
one cry, not one word escaped, and there she sat, silent 
and motionless as a white marble statue, till all danger 
was declared to be over. After order had been restored, 
and her companions had been brought back to their 
places, except those who were too much hurt or too much 
frightened to resume their duties for that day, the question 
was asked her how it happened that she had been so 
composed as to sit still when everybody else was in such 
a fearful state of fright. Her reply was, " My father is a 
fireman, and he has told me that if ever there was an 
alarm of fire in the school, I miist just sit still. I thought 
of his words, and did as he desired me/' 

II. In case of dangerous cuts on the arms, or legs, 
bind the limb tightly with a string, or handkerchief, and 
send for the surgeon. Suppose you have accidentally 
swallowed poison, take an emetic as quickly as possible, 
to save time while medical aid is sought for. 

III. Suppose you are riding in a carriage, and the 
horses take fright, and run away. Sit still, and don't 
think of trying to jump out. 

And so I might go on, and advise you what to do for 
the recovery of some one who has been drowned ; and 
how to conduct yourself in case of a railroad accident or 
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when benumbed with cold, etc. ; but I trust that what 
has already been said will prompt you to ask your parents 
or teacher what ought to be done under these and other 
similar emergencies. 

I have often admired the coolness and self-possession 
of the woman who, when a crazy man rushed into her 
house, and threatened to cut off her head, asked leave to 
go to the next room for a moment, to get a towel to keep 
the blood from staining her nice dress. Of course he 
consented, and her life was saved. 

A forester in the Prussian province of Posna sent his 
son, a boy of fourteen years, with a letter to a neigh- 
bouring village. When the boy was on his way home, 
and was hardly three hundred steps from his father's 
house, he saw something sitting upon the road which, at 
first, he took to be a dog. The moon threw its fallow 
light upon the road, the snow glittered, and it was a very 
cold night. The boy went a few steps forward, when he 
perceived it to be a wolf. He had often been told that if 
pursued by a bear, it would be advisable to throw one's 
self flat on the ground, pretending to be dead. In his 
fear, by mistake he thought this would save his life also 
in this case, and threw himself flat on the ground. The 
wolf approached, slowly, with hesitating steps, stood still 
before him, and snuffled at him. The boy lay perfectly 
still. Then the wolf went around him, stood still by his 
feet, and began to snuffle at him, and here and there to 
push his snout against him. Finding his body covered 
with clothes all over, he moved farther upward to the 

head, and touching his neck, he discovered the first flesh. 

o 
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He licked, he snuffled, he snapped the boy's neckerchief 
with his lips, while the water ran out of his mouth. The 
licking became more lively, his breath became more 
passionate and fierce. The wolf now stepped over him 
with one foot, so that he had the boy's neck between his 
two fore feet. 

^^ Now, life or death/' thought the boy. Quick as light- 
ning he took hold of the wolf by his two fore feet, drew 
him towards himself, jumped up, and so he carried his 
hungry guest on his back. The wolf wanted to bite, but 
the boy drew him so tight toward him that he had not 
room enough to catch hold of him with his teeth. The 
wolfs snout lay close to the boy's left cheek. The wolf 
rattled as though he was being choked, and scratched the 
boy's calves bloody through his boots and stockings with 
his two hind feet. The noble boy ran as fast as he couli 
and with his dangerous burden he safely reached the 
yard gate of his father's house. But it was locked inside, 
and everjrthing was asleep. 

'' Father ! father ! " he called. '' Father ! for God's 
sake, father ! " But nobody answered him. He was 
entirely exhausted from holding and carrying the wolf, 
and probably from fear. To knock at the door was 
impossible for him, for he had neither hand free. He was 
afraid to knock at it with his feet, because he feared to 
lose his balance and to fall down; then he would have 
been in the power of the wolf, and perhaps lost. 

What did the poor boy do in his distress P He ran 
backward with his friend wolf against the door with all 
his might. The wolf screamed. Then all the dogs in the 
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yard began to bark^ and in a minute all his folks were 
awake. " Father 1 ^^ he caDed through the barking of 
the dogs^ '^ for God's sake open the door. I have a live 
wolf.'' 

At last the old forester heard this^ and the careful 
mother was quickly down in the yard, and opened the 
door. There stood the father with a rifle gun ready to 
shoot. 

'^ Don't shoot 1 " cried the son, *^ I have him on my 
back. Only open the bam door." He placed himself 
with his back against the barn board, and with one effort 
he threw the wolf on the threshing-floor. Here the dogs 
awaited him; but he killed three of them before a bullet 
dispatched him. 

In a mountainous region of Hungary, there once lived 
a poor widow, who was very sick, and in want of firewood. 
As there was no other resource, she sent her two little 
boys, with a wheelbarrow, to bring some from the neigh- 
bouring forest. One of her sons was twelve and tha 
other eight. It was winter, and the ground was covered 
thickly with snow. 

On their way from the little village to the forest they 
came to a church. " Janko," said the youngest, ^' I feel 
very strange. It seems to me as if some misfortune 
would happen to us to-day. Let us go into the church 
before we go any farther." 

His brother said, ^^I am quite willing." 

So they left their barrow at the church door, went in, 
knelt down, and prayed to the Lord Jesus. 

They then went on farther, feeling cheerful and of good 
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courage, although they often fell down in the snow. They 
found plenty of dry wood, and while they were busy 
gathering it up, and binding it upon the barrow, they 
saw two wolves in the distance, and running straight 
upon them. What could the poor children do now P To 
run away from the wolves was quite impossible. There 
was not a tree near them into which they could have 
climbed, for round about them there was only low brush- 
wood. Even if there had been a tree ever so high, it 
would not have helped them, for the wolves would have 
kept watch below, and they must have starved to death. 
What did they do then in their distress P The oldest, a 
brave, determined boy, made his brother lie down on 
the ground ; then he covered him with the barrow, threw 
as much wood upon it as he could, and called to him^ 
^' Do not move ; I am not afraid.'^ 

^^ Ah, Janko ! ^^ said the younger, crying, " if we should 
perish our mother will die of grief.^^ 

The little fellow remained under the barrow and the 
dry wood ; the elder boy stood up before him holding 
his axe. When one wolf, which had run the fastest, came 
up, he dealt him such a blow on the neck that he fell 
down. dead. At this moment the other wolf seized him 
by the arm and threw him to the ground. In terrible 
pain and fear he grasped the monster with both hands by 
the throat, and held his open jaws away from him — ^with- 
out screaming, however, for he did not wish his brother 
to come out and show himself to the wolf, and so risk his 
life. But a terrible fear came over the younger boy in 
his hiding-place. He threw off from him the barrow and 
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the wood, seized the axe, which had fallen to the ground, 
and smote the wolf on his back several times with all his 
might. The savage beast now turned upon his new 
enemy, whom he would undoubtedly have torn to pieces, 
had not the other boy sprung up quick as lightning [and 
struck the wolf upon the head with the axe, so that it at 
once fell down dead. Thus the two boys, by God^s help, 
overcame two ravenous beasts without receiving them- 
selves any dangerous wounds. 

They now gazed at each other with amazement j they 
then looked at the wolves, which, with open jaws, lay 
dead upon their backs. The boys were astonished at 
their strong teeth and huge mouths. They knelt down 
and thanked God for their wonderful preservation, and 
then returned home rejoicing, with the wood and the 
carcasses of the wolves upon their barrow. 

^^They cried unto Thee, and were delivered: they 
trusted in Thee, and were not confounded^' (Psalm 
xxii. 5). 
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XXII. 

CATS. 
** The cats." — Baruch vi., part of 22nd verse. 

There is a thrilling story told of a cabin-boy and liis 
kitten, which illustrates in a marked degree the provi- 
dence of God, which often, by the most trifling incidents, 
saves the life of an individual. It was during his first 
voyage, and all the more thrilling to him in consequence. 
When the vessel stood out from Boston, young Jack 
thought there was never anything finer than to be at sea 
in a noble ship. 

For days and days the strong wind and heaving ocean 
bore them safely and swiftly toward their desired haven. 
But when off the coast of Africa, near the Azore Islands, 
the ship encountered a heavy gale. Had the ship been in 
mid-ocean she would have been fearfully driven and 
tossed by the raging elements, yet no doubt would have 
been saved. As it was, however, it seemed impossible to 
avoid the land. It was impossible, also, to steer safely 
into any quiet harbour, for no harbour was at hand, and 
so, after all efforts proved unavailing, she struck upon the 
grim rocks that studded the '^ lee shore,^^ as the sailors 
call it. "Cut away the boats,^^ shouted the captain. 
Every man was glad to obey the order, for the furious 
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waves were fast breaking up the vessel. Jack was only a 
small boy, but lie worked away nimbly, doing what he 
could. The crew consisted of twenty-four men, and 
there were three boats on board — one of these, the 
largest, called the long-boat, the two others taking the 
name of '^jolly-boats.^* Though the last named were 
somewhat smaller, yet they were calculated to live in as 
heavy a sea as the long-boats. One of the ''jolly- 
boats " had been lowered, and Jack was about jumping 
in in haste, with many others, when, strange as it may 
seem, he happened to think of his little kitten that had 
been his pet all the way out from home. 

" Now,^^ said Jack, " I must take Mollie with me ; it 
would be very cruel to let her drown. So across the 
deck he hastened, and descended the hole into the cabin, 
where poor Mollie lay huddled up in a comer. He soon 
had her in his arms, and was on deck ; but the boat iix 
which he thought to have gone was separated from the 
vessel, while, at the same time, he observed that the 
second small boat was manned. Well, in less time than 
it takes me to tell this, all were oflF the ship ; of course. 
Jack was among the last in the long-boat. The sea rose 
to a fearful height, and soon there was nothing to be seen 
of the ship but a few floating spars. It was found to be 
very difficult to keep the boats from swamping, yet in the 
hands of skilful seamen all went well. Darkness soon 
enveloped these little crafts in the folds of night. It was 
impossible for them to keep longer together. It was a 
fearful crisis ; all that could be done was to give them- 
selves up to the mercy of the winds. Once the captain. 
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who was in the same boat with Jack^ ordered them to try 
the oars, hoping that they might make land, but the 
effort was speedily abandoned. At length morning came, 
but Jack with his keen eyes could see nothing of the 
other boats. Where could they be ? Through the whole 
of that succeeding day and the following night they were 
tossed about upon the heavy swells of the ocean, and did 
not make land until the morning of the third day. 
'' Where were the other boats ? ^^ perhaps you are ready 
to inquire. Alas ! they capsized, and all on board 
perished. Little Jack knew that if he had not gone 
back after Kitty he would have shared their fate. At 
this time he was wayward and thoughtless, but now, 
through the grace of God, he thanked the Lord Jesus for 
his deliverance. 

One of the most exquisite of musicians, in her time, 
was Mademoiselle Dupuy, of the French opera. Her 
playing upon the harp was the wonder of Paris. She 
was convinced, however, that she owed her artistic excel- 
lence to her favourite cat ! And of this strange intimacy 
between a charming woman and her quadruped favourite, 
Moncrif, her biographer, gives the following interesting 
particulars :— 

" Of course the lovely musician^s practisings at home 
were assiduous and constant. But as soon as she sat 
down and began to prelude upon the instrument, she 
noticed that the cat assumed an attitude of intense atten- 
tion. At the point of the instrument's arriving at any 
passage of peculiar beauty, the excited grimalkin went 
into a feline ecstacy; and so well measured was this 
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sensibility, according to the excellence of the playing and 
the pathos of the composition, that mie. Dupuy was able 
to judge of the quality of the music by the manifest emo- 
tions of her cat ! She became a devout ptLss-ejite^ in 
fact, believing that the nervous creature was an exact 
prophet, foretelling precisely how music would aflfect an 
audience. And she was grateful accordingly to the friend 
to whom she thought she owed mainly her artistic 
success. 

" In her last illness, at the approach of death, M^Ue. 
Dupuy sent for the notary to make her will. She had 
accumulated a fortune by her profession ; and the first 
clause of her testament was the giving of her town house 
and her country house to her cat ! She added to this an 
annuity sufficient for the comfortable support of the four- 
legged meii;-sician during its natural life ; and to make 
sure that this, her last will and testament, would be 
respected, she gave several legacies to friends on the 
express condition that they would see to the fulfilment of 
her wishes. It was also a condition that they should 
severally take turns during the week in going to see and 
keep company with the orphan puss ! ^' 

Moncrif adds that the relatives of M^Ue. Dupuy disputed 
the validity of the will, and a lawsuit was the conse- 
quence — Grimalkin vs. Dupuy. But the cat gained the 
ca^e, and lived out her days, with a genteel alternation 
between an elegant town house and her charming 
country seat. The particulars of the final ca^-astrophe 
are not given. 

Although the tame cat is as common in Palestine as 
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with us^ there is no mention made of it in the Old or New 
Testament. The reference in the passage chosen as the 
text is probably to wild cats, which are double the size 
of ordinary ones. 

The ancient Egyptians tamed cats^ and made them 
useful as we do. 

Wild cats were common in the woods of England from 
early times, but tamie cats were very scarce. We leam 
this last fact from a^Welsh law, as late as a.d. 938, fixing 
the price of good cats, and the forfeit to be paid for 
killing one. 

Tradition has handed down to us this story, viz., that 
Richard Whittington, a London apprentice, ran away 
from his master, and having proceeded as far as Highgate 
Hill, be seated himself on a stone, to consider what course 
he had best pursue. While wrapped in " a brown study,^^ 
he suddenly heard the chimes of the Bow Bells, which 
seemed to say to him : 

** Turn again, Whittington, 
Thrice Lord Mayor of London." 

A stone may be seen, to this day, at the foot of High- 
gate Hill, on which are inscribed these words : '' Whit- 
tington^s Stone.^^ This much seems to be undoubted 
fact, that there was a Sir Eichard Whittington, who 
was a great London merchant, and a member of the 
Mercers^ Company. 

'^ In the boyhood of Whittington, the burning of coal 
was deemed such a nuisance, that it was prohibited by 
Act of Parliament, under penalty of death ; but in 1419, 
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when Whittington had been ' thrice Lord Mayor of Lon- 
don,^ the coal trade had become one of the greatest 
branches of commercial industry. Probably Whittington 
was among those who made a fortune in the coal trade, 
and the vessel which he constructed for the purpose of 
carrying the merchandise from port to port, from its 
excellent sailing qualities being called a cat, may account 
for the popular belief that Whittington owed his aggran- 
dizement to an individual of the feline species. Fronj 
Henry V. he received great favours, probably the mono- 
poly in some article of commerce, and he manifested his 
gratitude by presenting the king with an immense sum, 
equivalent in his own days to half a million sterling^' 
(Tallis's illustrated London," vol. i. pp. 218-19). 

Whittington built, at his own cost, the chapel of Guild- 
hall, and the library of Christ's Hospital, and made large 
additions to the Guildhall and St. Bartholomew's Hos- 
pital, besides leaving money to rebuild the prison of 
Newgate. 

" With the Church of St. Michaels, Pater-noster Eoyal, 
the name of Whittington is inseparably associated. There 
it was he founded his magnificent college, with its master, 
four fellows, choristers, etc., and bestowed on it the 
rights and profits of the church, which belonged to him. 
Malcolm mentions a portrait of him as being in possession 
of the Mercers" Company, which goes ^ome way towards 
confirming the truth of one feature of the popular bio- 
graphy of him. It bears date 1536; the inscription, R. 
Whittington, and exhibits clearly enough a cat by his 
side"" (Chas. Knight's 'London," vol. v. p. 182). 
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Whittington was buried in the Church of St. Michael 
Royal, College Hill, and the inscription to his memory 
describes him as '' Flos Mercatorum/' the '' Flower of 
Merchants.^* 

During the reign of Edward VI., the minister of this 
church, who was a sordid, avaricious man, broke open 
Whittington^s tomb, hoping to find valuable treasures 
there. Disappointed in this, he robbed the decaying 
bones of the leaden coflGln in which they were enclosed. In 
the succeeding reign, the parishioners opened the tomb 
once more, and the ashes of the munificent merchant 
were wrapped in lead, and laid down to rest. 

The whole, however, including the monument, was 
destroyed in the Great Fire. The modem church is 
adorned with a valuable picture by Hilton, representing 
Mary Magdalene anointing our Saviour's feet. 

Among the peculiarities of cats may be mentioned: 

1. Their delight in tormenting mice. They kill birds at 
once, as if fearing their prisoners might escape, while the 
poor mouse has to undergo a long and trying ordeal. 

2. The eye of the cat is capable of contraction and dila- 
tion, to adapt it to the light. 3. The fur of this creature 
is free from any oily substance, and by rubbing it briskly 
with the hand it gives a slight electric shock. 

There is an old superstition that cats are fond of suck- 
ing the breath of babies, and thus destroying the little 
innocents in their slumbers. This unphilosophical notion, 
that pussy is silly enough to prefer exhausted to pure air, 
occasions her much annoyance ; as she hardly gets snugly 
curled up in a warm comer, near the cradle, for a quiet 
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nap, before the anxious mother routs her out, without 
ceremony, 

A very fine cat was shown at the Crystal Palace Oat 
Show, with two squirrels in the same cage; the cat, 
having lost its kittens, brought up the squirrels, nursing 
and suckling them from quite tiny things. It was inter- 
esting to see the curious, playful gambols that the adopted 
little ones indulged in with their evidently fond nurse; at 
times springing over her, then hiding beneath her warm 
fur, peeping out as saucily as may be, then with their 
forepaws about her neck caressing her, and being caressed 
in the gentlest manner possible. It was indeed a pretty 
sight ; one to see and remember. 

Col. Stuart Wortley, an English officer, tells the 
following story of a cat, whose acquaintance he made 
during the Crimean war : 

'^ After the French troops had taken the Malakoff, I 
was sent into it on duty, and found an unhappy cat 
bayoneted through the foot and pinned to the ground. I 
took her to my tent. She was carefully tended, and 
every morning taken to the doctor to have her wound 
attended to. Four or five days after, I was too ill one 
morning to get up, and puss came and scratched at my 
tent door. I took no notice ; but not long afterward the 
doctor came to say that mine was a wise cat, for she had 
come to his tent and sat quietly down for her foot to 
be examined and have its usual bandaging. She was 
watched to see what she would do the next morning ; but 
she declined wasting her time scratching for me, and 
went straight to the doctor's tent and scratched there. 
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She was a very affectionate animal ; and it was absurd 
to see her following me all over the camp with her tail 
carried stiff in the air." 

Cats form strong attachments for places where they 
have been accustomed to live. An, old, motherly pussy 
having been removed to a new house, with the family, 
appeared contented while her kittens needed her constant 
care ; but as soon as they were old enough for the 
journey, she conveyed them, one by one, to her former 
habitation. 

A cat which had been brought up in a family, became 
extremely attached to the eldest child, a little boy, who 
was very fond of playing with her. She bore with the 
most exemplary patience any maltreatment which she 
received from him — ^which even good-natured children 
seldom fail, occasionally, to give to animals in their 
sports with them — without ever making any attempt at 
resistance. As the cat grew up, however, she daily 
quitted her playfellow for a time, from whom she had 
formerly been inseparable, in order to follow her natural 
propensity to catch mice ; but even when engaged in this 
employment she did not forget her friend ; for as soon as 
she had caught a mouse, she brought it alive to him. If 
he showed an inclination to take her prey from her, she 
anticipated him, by letting it run, and waiting to see 
whether he was able to catch it. K he did not, the cat 
darted at, seized it, and laid it again before him ; and in 
this manner the sport continued as long as the child 
showed any inclination for the amusement. 

At length the boy was attacked by small-pox, and. 
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during the early stages of his disorder, the cat never 
quitted his bed-side ; but, as his danger increased, it was 
found necessary to remove the cat and lock it up. The 
child died. On the following day the cat, having escaped 
from her confinement, immediately ran to the apartment 
where she hoped to find her playmate. Disappointed in 
her expectation, she sought for him with symptoms of 
uneasiness and loud lamentation, all over the house, till 
she came to the room in which the corpse lay. Here she 
lay down in silent melancholy, till she was again locked 
up. As soon as the child was interred, and the cat set at 
liberty, she disappeared; and it was not till a fortnight 
after that event, that she returned to the well-known 
apartment, quite emaciated. She would not, however, take 
any nourishment, and soon ran away with dismal cries. 

At length, compelled by hunger, she made her appear- 
ance every day at dinner-time, but always left the house 
as soon as she had eaten the food that was given her. 
No one knew where she spent the rest of her time, till 
she was found one day under the wall of the burying- 
ground, close to the grave of her favourite; and so 
indelible was the attachment of the cat to her deceased 
friend, that till his parents removed to another place, five 
years afterwards, she never, except in the greatest 
severity of winter, passed the night anywhere else than 
at the above-mentioned spot, close to the grave. Ever 
afterwards she was treated with the utmost kindness by 
every person in the family. She suffered herself to be 
played with by the younger children, although without 
exhibiting a particular partiality for any of them. 
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There is another story of the cat's attachment^ of a 
somewhat less melancholy cast^ which I lately saw 
recorded in a newspaper. 

A country gentleman of oar acquaintance^ who is 
neither a friend to thieves nor poachers, has at this 
moment in his household a favourite cat, whose honesty, 
he is sorry to say, there is but too much reason to call in 
question. The animal, howeyer, is far from being selfish 
in her principles j for her acceptable gleanings she regu. 
larly shares among the children of the family in which 
her lot is cast. It is the habit of grimalkin to leave the 
kitchen or parlour, as often as hunger and an opportunity 
may occur, and wend her way to a certain pastry-cook's 
shop, where, the better to conceal her purpose, she 
endeavours slily to ingratiate herself into favour with the 
mistress of the house. As soon as the shopkeeper's 
attention becomes engrossed in business or otherwise, 
puss contrives to pilfer a small pie or tart from the 
shelves on which they are placed, speedily afterwards 
making the best of her way home with her booty. She 
then carefully delivers her prize to some of the little ones 
in the nursery. A division of the stolen property quickly 
takes place ; and here it is singularly amusing to observe 
the cunning animal, not the least conspicuous among the 
numerous group, thankfully munching her share of the 
illegal traflGlc. "We may add that the pastry-cook is by 
no means disposed to institute a legal process against the 
delinquent, as the children of the gentleman to whom we 
allude are honest enough to acknowledge their fourfooted 
playmate's failings to papa, who willingly compensates 
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any damage the pastry-cook may sustain from the petty 
depredations of the would-be philanthropic cat. 

Cats have been frequently known to do their best to 
protect the property of their masters, as well as dogs. A 
man who was imprisoned for a burglary stated after his 
conviction that he and two others broke into a house, and 
while they were in the act of plundering it, a large black 
cat flew at one of the robbprs, and fixed her claws on 
each side of his face. He added that he never saw a man 
so frightened in his life; and that in his alarm he made 
such an outcry that they had to beat a precipitate retreat 
to avoid detection. 

A lady in Liverpool had a favourite cat. She never 
returned home after a short absence without being joy- 
fully received by it. One Sunday, however, on coming 
from church, she was surprised to find that pussy did not 
receive her as usual, and its continued absence made her 
a little uneasy. The servants were all appealed to, but 
none could account for the circumstance. The lady 
therefore made a strict search for her feline friend, and 
descending to the lower story, was surprised to hear her 
cries of " Puss ^^ answered by the mewing of a cat. The 
sounds proceeded from the wine-cellar, which had been 
properly locked and the keys placed in safe custody. As 
the cat was in the parlour when the lady left for church, 
it was unnecessary to consult a ^' wise man " to ascertain 
that the servants had clandestine means of getting into 
the wine-cellar, and that they had forgotten when they 
themselves returned to request pussy also to withdraw. 

The contents of the cellar from that time forward did not 
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disappear as quickly as they had been doing some time 
previously. 

A woman was murdered at Lyons^ and when the body 
was found weltering in blood a large white cat was seen 
mounted on the cornice of a cupboard. He sat motion- 
less, his eyes fixed on the corpse, and his attitude and 
looks expressing horror and affright. Next morning lie 
was still found there ; and when the room was filled by 
the officers of justice, neither the clattering of the soldiers' 
arms nor the loud conversation frightened him away. As 
soon, however, as the suspected persons were brought 
in, his eyes glared with fury and his hair bristled. He 
darted into the middle of the room, where he stopped for 
a moment to gaze on them, and then fled precipitately. 
The faces of the assassins showed for the first time signs 
of guilt; they were afterwards brought to trial, con- 
demned, and before execution confessed. 

The mistress of a public-house in the Commercial Road, 
London, going late at night into the tap-room, found her 
cat in a state of great excitement. It would not suffer 
itself to be stroked, but ran wildly to and fro between its 
mistress and the chimney-piece, mewing loudly. The 
landlady, alarmed, summoned assistance, and presently a 
robber was discovered up the chimney. Upon his trial 
it was proved that he had robbed several public-houses, 
by remaining last in the tap-room and concealing himself 
in a similar manner. 

An old maiden lady, rich and miserly, had in the latter 
years of her life placed all her affections upon a cat she 
called ^' Minny,^^ for which she made a fine bed-place in 
the wainscot, over a closet in the parlour where she kept 
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the animaFs provisions. The food in question was stowed 
away in a drawer, and under the drawer which served as 
Minny^s safe was another, very artfully concealed, and 
closed with a spring. To the latter the cat had often 
seen its mistress pay lengthened visits. When the old 
lady died, her heirs came to live in the house, and Minny 
being no longer fed with the same regularity was often 
hungry, and would then go and scratch at the door where 
its food had been kept. The drawer being at length 
opened, some pieces of meat were found within in a 
mummified state. These being given to the cat failed to 
console her, and she scratched harder than ever at the 
secret drawer underneath; and Minny^s new masters, 
in course of time understanding what she meant, broke 
it open, and found twenty small canvas bags of guineas 
snugly packed up within. 

Once there was a little boy named Duncan. The boys 
used to call him True Duncan^ because he never would 
tell a lie. One day he was playing with an axe in the 
yard of the school, and while he was chopping a stick, the 
teacher's cat, Tabby, came along. Duncan let the axe fall 
right on poor Tabby's head and killed her. What to do he 
did not know. She was a pet of the master, and used to sit 
on a cushion at his side, while he was hearing the lessons. 

'^ Now, fellows,'' said one of the boys, '' we shall see if 
Duncan can't make up a fib, as well as the rest of us." 

Big Jones stepped up, and taking the cat by the tail, said, 

'^ Here, boys, I will just fling her into the alley, and we 
can tell Mr. Cole that the butcher's dog killed her; you 
know he worried her last week." 

P2 
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Several of them thought this would do very well. But 
Duncan looked quite angiy. 

'^ No ! '' said he, '^ no ! Do you think I would lie for 
such a creature as that P It would be a lie, a lie, a 
LIE ! '^ And every time he said the word his voice grew 
louder and louder. Then he picked up the poor thing in 
his arms, and carried it into the school-room, and the boys 
followed to see what would happen. The master looked 
up, and said — 

" What is this ? My faithful mouser dead P Who could 
have done me such an injury ? '' All were silent for a 
little. As soon as Duncan could get his voice, he said — 

'' Mr. Cole, I am very sorry — but here is the truth. I 
can't lie, sir ; I killed Tabby, but am very sorry for it. I 
ought to have been more careful, for I saw her continually 
rubbing her sides against the log. I am very sorry 
indeed, sir.'' 

Every one expected Mr. Cole to take down his long 
rattan. On the contrary, he put on a pleasant smile, and 
said — 

'^Duncan, you are a brave boy. I saw and. heard 
all that passed from my window above. I would rather 
lose a hundred cats than miss an example of truth and 
honour in my school. Your best reward is what you now 
feel in your own conscience ; but I beg you to accept this 
handsome penknife, as a token of my approbation." 

Duncan took out his little handkerchief and wiped his 
eyes. The boys could no longer restrain themselves, and 
when Tom Pooley cried, '^ Three cheers for True Duncan! *' 
all joined in a hearty hurrah. 
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XXIII. 

PISHING. 

" I go a-fishing." — St. John xxi., part of 3rd verse. 

Nearly three hundred years ago (1573) a famous 
fisherman lived in England, Izaac Walton by name. He 
was the son of a plain farmer of Stafford, and no doubt 
caught many tiny fishes, with crooked pins, in the little 
sparkling brooks of his native county. When he became 
a man, he kept a hosier shop in London, and fished in the 
muddy Thames. His wife was a descendant of Archbishop 
Cranmer. 

Izaac Walton lived to be ninety years old, and was 
buried under the grand cathedral of Winchester. He 
wrote several pleasant books, the lives of Hooker, George 
Herbert, and other good men ; but he is best known as 
the author of ' The Complete Angler.' This last attained 
great popularity, and is still enjoyed by the lovers of his 
favourite pastime. I have a curious old square copy, with 
antique pictures, which I keep in a choice place on my 
book-shelves. 

The apostles of our blessed Lord were fishermen, and 
it was St. Peter who said in the text, '^ I go a-fishing ! '^ 
Thomas, Nathaniel, John, and James chimed in at once, 
'^We also go with thee.'' We can almost catch the 
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cheerful tones of a party starting with their fishing-tackle, 
to enter upon the employment of the day. 

The waters of Palestine abounded in fish^ and this 
enabled many a poor man to supply the wants of his 
family at an easy rate. Nets were commonly used for 
the larger fish, and hooks for small ones (St. Matt. xvii. 
27, etc.). 

The first bishops of the Church were not the only ones 
who have engaged in this occupation. Bishop Griswold, 
whose sweet, saintly memory will long be cherished by 
the American Church, was extremely fond of angling. 
Once, when returning from Cheshire (where he had been 
to attend a meeting of the Trustees of the Academy), he 
recollected that he was passing near a place in the river 
famous for its trout. So, leaving his horse at a convenient 
spot, he waded into the stream, and having caught a 
number of fine fish, he fastened them to his saddle, and 
rode homeward. 

A successful fisherman needs a large stock of patience, 
and the quiet calling seems to help in the cultivation of 
this virtue. 

Chancellor Bibb, up to the age of eighty, continued to 
be a devoted disciple of Izaac Walton. On a warm after- 
noon, the officer in command at the Washington Arsenal, 
observed the venerable man sitting on a broken-down 
wharf hour after hour, intently watching his float. At 
last he strolled down to inquire, " What luck ? " 

'^ None,'' returned the Chancellor ; '^ I thought I had 
some bites two or three hours ago, but there is not a fish 
hereabouts now apparently.'' 
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^^ What is your bait ? '' asked the officer. 

" A plump young frog.'' 

The officer looked up, and pointing to a log, showed 
the chancellor his bait, alive and well^ sitting at his ease. 
Having got tired of swimming about^ he had jumped up 
there, to watch the patient fisherman. 

When our Saviour called the fishermen of Galilee to 
work for Him, He said, ^^ I will make you fishers of m&n '' 
(St. Matt. iv. 19). Their worldly calling was an emblem 
of the spiritual. The apostleship is compared to fishing. 
We must be familiar with the waters, and know how to 
allure. Moreover, the fisherman needs patience to wait, 
and he must cast out the net in confidence. 

The apostles followed two kinds of fishing, one for the 
supply of their own bodily necessities, and the other for 
the spiritual good of their fellow-creatures. 
So it ought to be with us. 

I. All should study to be successful fishers, to secure a 
reasonable share of the necessaries of life. People need 
not always remain poor and in misery unless they wish to 
do so. Industry and patience would provide food and 
clothing for everybody. 

How often does this question arise, and &om religious 
parents, too, in choosing companions and suitors for their 
daughters. 

" Is he rich ? " If the daughter answers — " Yes, he is 
rich, he is a gentleman, neat in his dress, and can live 
vrithout work/' the parents are pleased. 

Not tnany years ago, a Polish lady of plebeian birth. 
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but of exceeding beauty and accomplishments, won tlie 
aflTections of a young nobleman^ wbo, having her consent, 
solicited her from her father in marriage^ and was refused. 
We may easily imagine the astonishment of the nobleman. 
*^ Am I not," said he, '^of sufficient rank to aspire to 
your daughter's hand?" 

^' You are, undoubtedly, of the best blood of Poland.^' 

^' And my fortune and reputation, are they not ^" 

'^Your estate is magnificent, and your conduct irre- 
proachable." 

^^ Then having your daughter's consent, how should I 
expect a refusal ? " 

'^ This, sir," the father replied, '^ is my only child, and 
her happiness is the chief concern of my life. All the 
possessions of fortune are precarious; what fortune gives, 
at her caprice she takes away. I see no security for the 
independence and comfortable living of a wife but one : 
in a word, I am resolved that no one shall be the husband 
of my daughter who is not at the same time master of a 
trade ! " 

The nobleman bowed, and retired silently. A year or 
two after the father was sitting at the door, and saw 
approaching the house, waggons laden with baskets, and 
at the head of the cavalcade a person in the dress of a 
basket-maker. And who do you suppose it was ? The 
former suitor of his daughter — the nobleman had turned 
basket-maker. He - was now master of a trade, and 
brought the wares made by his own hands for inspection, 
and a certificate from his employer in testimony of his 
skiU. 
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The condition being fulfilled, no further obstacle was 
opposed to the marriage. But the story is not yet done. 
The Eevolution came — fortunes were plundered — and 
lords were scattered as chaff before the four winds of 
heaven. Bangs became beggars — some of them teachers 
— ^and the noble Pole supported his wife, and her father 
in the infirmities of age, by his basket-making industry. 

There is a curious relic of bygone days over the door of 
a public-house in Hudson Street, New York City, of 
which few guess the origin. It is the sign of a fish with 
a ring in its mouth. Tradition says that in the year 1743 
a young nobleman, disguised as a sailor, won the heart 
of a beautiful village maiden, on the western coast of 
England. It is the old story of woman^s fondness and 
woman^s faith. She trusted him, and he deceived her. 
At their parting they exchanged rings of betrothal. 
Time passed on, and she heard no more from him, till at 
last there came the insulting offer of money, ^s a remu- 
neration for her ruined happiness and support for herself 
and child. Some time after she learned, to her great 
surprise, that he was a nobleman of high rank in the 
royal navy, and that his ship was lying near the coast. 
She sought his vessel, and conjured him, by all recollec- 
tions of her confiding love and of his own earnest protest- 
ations, to do her justice. At first he was moved, but her 
pertinacity vexed him, until he treated her with angry 
scorn, for presuming to think she could ever become his 
wife. '^God forgive you,^^ said the weeping beauty. 
*' Let us exchange our rings again ; give me back the one 
I gave you. It was my mother's, and I could not have 
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parted with it to any but my betrothed husband. There 
is your money, not a penny of it will I ever use, it cannot 
restore my good name, or heal my broken heart. I will 
labour to support your child." In a sudden fit of anger 
he threw the ring into the sea, saying, " When you can 
recover that bauble from the fishes, you may expect to be 
the wife of a British nobleman ; I give you my word of 
honour to marry you then." Sadly and wearily the 
maiden walked home with her poor old father. On their 
way the old man bought a fish that was oflFered him, just 
taken from the sea. When the fish was prepared for 
supper that night, lo ! the ring was found in its stomach. 
When informed of this fact, the young nobleman was so 
strongly impressed with the idea that it was a direct 
interposition of Providence that he did not venture to 
break the promise he had given. He married the village 
belle, and they lived long and happily together. When 
he died an obelisk was erected to his memory, surmounted 
by the eflSgy of a fish with a ring in its mouth. Such a 
story was of course sung and told by wandering beggars 
and travelling merchants, until it became universal tra- 
dition. Some old emigrant brought it over to this country ; 
and there, injHudson Street, hang the fish and the ring 
to commemorate the loves of the past century. 

'^ I go a- fishing ; " i. e. '^ I go to make something of 
myself. I am resolved to do some good while I live.'' 
Every one who forms such a resolution will be sure to 
accomplish something. 

One of our presidents being asked what was his coat of 
arms, answered, " A pair of shirt sleeves." 
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Lord Tenterden was proud to point out to his son the 
shop in which his father had shaved for a penny. 

A French doctor taunted Flechier, Bishop of Nismes, 
who had been a tallow-chandler in his youth, with the 
meanness of his origin. The bishop answered, '^ If you 
had been bom in the same condition that I was, you 
would still have been making candles.^' 

These were men who fished and caught something. 

About two hundred and sixty years ago, a poor lad of 
seventeen was seen travelling gn foot in the south of 
England. He carried over his shoulder, at the end of a 
stick, all the clothing he had in the world, and had in his 
pocket an old leather purse, with a few pieces of money 
given him by his mother, when, with a throbbing, prayer- 
ful heart, she took her leave of him on the road a short 
distance from their own cottage. 

And who was John ? for that was his name. He was 
the son of poor but honest and pious people, and had six 
brothers and five sisters, all of whom had to labour hard 
for a living. He was an honest lad, and at fourteen was 
disappointed in getting a place as parish clerk, and with 
his parents' consent set out to get employment. 

At the city of Exeter, where he first went, he met with 
no success ; but as he looked on the beautiful cathedral, 
and in the booksellers* windows, a strong desire sprung 
up in his mind to become a scholar, and at once he set out 
for the university at Oxford, some two hundred miles off, 
walking the whole way. At night he sometimes slept in 
bams, or on the sheltered side of a hay- stack, and often 
met with strange companions. He lived chiefly on bread 
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and water^ with occasionally a draught of milk as a 
luxury. 

Arrived in the splendid city of Oxford, his clothing 
nearly worn out, and very dusty, his feet sore, and his 
spirits depressed, he knew not what to do. He had heard 
of Exeter College in Oxford, and thither he went, and to 
his groat delight, was engaged to carry coal into the 
kitchen, to clean pans and kettles, and that kind of work 

Here, while scouring his pans, he might be often seen 
reading a book. His studious habits soon attracted the 
attention of the authorities, who admitted him into the 
college as a poor scholar, providing for all his wants. He 
studied hard, and was soon at the head of his class. He 
rose to great eminence as a scholar, was very useful as a 
minister of Christ, and many years before his death, which 
took place when he was seventy-two, he visited his father 
and mother, who were delighted to see their son not only 
a ^' great scholar,'^ but an eminent bishop. 

Such was the history of Dr. John Prideaux, who used 
to say, '^ If I had been parish clerk of Ugborough, I should 
never have been bishop of Worcester.^' He left many 
voluminous works of his industry and learning. 

n. Another sort of fishing is for the spiritual good of 
others. 

It is undignified and troublesome to stop in our crowded 
city to inquire of a poor tattered child the cause of its 
bitter weeping ; yet, a kind word, a moment's direction, 
a few pennies' worth of food, a very little assistance, might 
clear away all the clouds. Every poor child you meet is 
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not a practised impostor. They all have childish hearts, 
"warm and true to the instincts of humanity ; they have 
physical natures adapted to suffering, and immortal souls 
to be saved or lost. 

Great Heart walks abroad with a heart open to sympathy. 
Whenever he sees a fellow-being in, trouble and distress 
he does what he can to relieve him. He does not button 
his coat tight over his breast, saying to conscience, " It is 
no concern of mine,'' but reaches out an ever ready hand, 
and makes the recipient feel that it is indeed the hand of 
a friend. 

I saw Great Heart one day in a railway train. He was 
well dressed, and appeared to be reading through his 
spectacles the morning paper. A poor woman sat oppo- 
site with six little children, the eldest scarcely a dozen 
years old. The husband was a stupid, hard-hearted 
wretch, who administered blows unsparingly to a wearied 
little thing who expressed his discomfort by crying and 
fretting as the hot, dusty air swept over his flushed face. 
The mother's countenance wore a look of patient despair 
and continual anxiety as the little restless company sat 
crowded together in the loaded car. Not one of them 
looked shabby or untidy, though very plainly dressed. 
When the engine stopped for fuel, the poor woman took 
out from a basket some bread and cheese, which she dis- 
tributed sparingly among the little group. Great Heart 
had watched their movements all the morning, aud as a 
boy approached the carriage, with a basket full of berries, 
he bought up boxes enough to go round, and gave them 
to the hungry children, whose eyes glistened as they saw 
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jsuch a rare dessert spread before them. One little girl, 
perhaps five years old, was nearly sick, and tried to rest in 
her mother's lap; but the tired infant disputed vigor- 
ously her right, and she was obliged to yield the claim. 
Great Heart had been gravely considering the company, 
^nd he did not hesitate to take the poor child tenderly in 
his arms, lay her carefully down in the seat beside him, 
with her head in his lap, and then gently fan her with his 
paper until she sunk into a deep, peaceful slumber. 

When we stopped for our dinner, we saw them all seated 
by a bountiful table, loaded with luxuries to which they 
seemed almost strangers, yet which they knew very well 
how to appreciate. We knew it was Great Heart's gift, 
and we mentally blessed the kind, generous nature that 
had thus shed sunshine on the hard pathway of the 
humble stranger. 

There was a man in Dayton, Ohio, who was perishing 
for want of a knowledge of Him, Whom to know as Medi- 
ator between God and man is eternal life. Not believing 
there was any God, he had a card printed with these 
words, ^^ God is nowhere,^' and hung it up in his office. 
He had a little niece who loved Jesus, and was happy all 
the time. One day she visited her uncle's office. After 
playing a long time with everything she could find within 
her reach to interest her, she began to look around on the 
walls, and her eye fell on the card. Having just begun to 
read writing, the letters were not so famiUar to her but 
that she had to spell out anything that was written. So 
she began to spell out aloud, G-o-d — God, i-s — ^is, n-o- 
w-h-e-r-e— nowhere. 
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She could not understand it, and, looking down on the 
floor, repeated the words. She thought she must be mis- 
taken. Then she commenced again, so loud that her 
uncle, who sat at the desk, heard her, G-o-d — God, i-s — 
is, n-o-w — now, h-e-r-e — here. '^ That's right,'' she ex- 
claimed, looking round at her imcle. The arrow had 
struck home. Her uncle became a changed man. He 
believed in the true God, and sought and found forgive- 
ness of sin beneath the ^^ crimson canopy of the atone- 
ment." 

The 9th of October, 1857, will be long remembered 
among the Labrador fishermen. On that day an awful 
hurricane raged along the coast. 

One of the fishing vessels, with a large number of men, 
women, and children on board, was caught in the storm, 
and tried hard to ride out the hurricane. After a few 
hours of fearful suspense she dragged her anchors, and 
was Anven ashore. 

With great difficulty all on board were safely landed. 
Drenched with rain, blinded by the snowdrifts, shivering 
in the cutting blasts, they found themselves on an unin- 
habited part of the coast, the nearest hut being nearly 
five miles distant. 

The gloomy night closed in as the last of them was 
dragged ashore from the wreck. Their only hope lay in 
endeavouring to reach the distant huts, and in the dark- 
ness and storm they staggered on through the trackless 
wilderness. Who can picture the horrors of that night 
of suflfering to this forlorn band ? 

When the morning sun shone out, nineteen of them 
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lay dead along the shore. A group of three women and 
two children^ clasped in one another's arms^ and half 
buried in mud^ was found, all stiff and stark in the icy 
embrace of death. 

During the darkness and confusion of landings a family 
of four young children were separated from their parents, 
who sought for them in vain^ and at length gave them up 
for lost. 

A boy of fourteen, hearing the cries of these poor little 
ones, and finding they had no guide or protector, resolved 
to do what he could to save their lives. To reach the 
huts with them being impossible, he made the shivering 
children lie down, locked in each other's arms ; then he 
set to work resolutely collecting moss, of which, for- 
tunately, there was a large quantity about, and piling 
this around them, layer upon layer, he at length succeeded 
in excluding partially the piercing cold. 

Fortunately, too, he found on the beach a fragment of 
an old sail which he spread over all, and collecting more 
moss, he increased the rude covering until the poor little 
sufferers ceased to cry with the bitter cold, and declared 
themselves more comfortable. 

Through all the dreary hours of that awful night, that 
heroic boy stood alone by these children, replacing their 
covering when the wind scattered it, and cheering them 
with words of hope. He might have tried to escape with 
the others, but he would not leave his helpless charge. 

At length day dawned, and then he turned his totter- 
ing steps towards the settlement to seek for aid. When 
about half-way he met the parents of the lost children. 
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wHd witli grief, coming to search for their dead bodies, as 
:hey had no expectation of finding them alive. 

The young hero quietly told them what he had done to 
jave them, and by his directions they soon found the spot 
vhere they lay. On removing the covering of moss they 
bund the little creatures snug and warm, and in refresh- 
ng sleep. 

What words could picture the wild joy of father and 
nother at that sight ! But alas ! on their way back, near 
;he spot where they had parted with him, they found the 
loble boy, who had saved their children's lives at the 
expense of his own, lying dead. Nature was exhausted 
ifler the fatigue and exposure of the night, and unable 
so reach the friendly shelter, he sank down and expired. 
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XXIV. 
JUGGLERY. 

" Jannes and Jambres withstood Moses." — II Timothy iii, 

part of 8th verse. 

The flaming yeUow placarda, announcing the arrival of 
a company of Japanese jugglers, or other professional 
people of the same class^ is sure to excite a lively interest 
among the younger portion of the community. Sorcery 
and jugglery are very old lines of business, and they will 
be kept up as long as the world lasts. 

Magic is a general name for wonderful eflfects pro- 
duced in some ingenious and curious way. In very early 
times, magic and medicine were much the same. Accident 
having shown that certain herbs and plants produced 
certain effects on animals or men, a reverence for their 
real virtues would lead the way to many imaginary ones. 
A certain class of physicians used to spread salve on the 
weapon, instead of the wound. 

Magical medicines were thought not only to accomplish 
good in living bodies to which they were applied, but the 
superstitious beUeved that they could quiet winds and 
storms, make barren land fertile, and destroy enemies at 
a long distance off. 

As late as the eighteenth century, magic was studied as 
an art in Europe, and that, too, by intelligent men. 
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I must tell you of an interesting exhibition of the art 
of sleight-of-hand, which took place in the Vatican, for 
the entertainment of Pope Pius VII., and the cardinals. 
The conjurer's name was Torrini. The evening before he 
was to give these grave ecclesiastics a specimen of his 
skill, he happened to be in the shop of a famous jeweller 
of Rome, when a servant came in to inquire whether the 
cardinaFs watch had been mended. The answer was that 
it would not be done before evening, and the watchmaker 
added that he would himself carry it to his excellency. 

When the servant had departed, the watchmaker said 
to the juggler, '^ It is a handsome and excellent watch, 
and the cardinal values it most highly, because, having 
ordered it himself from the Ulustrious Bre^guet, he fancies 
it unique of its kind. Yet, strange to say, two days ago, 
a wild young fellow of our town came to offer me for sale 
a watch by the same make, exactly like the cardinal's." 

This information suggested a happy thought to the 
conjurer, who bought the watch on the spot, and employed 
the jeweller to engrave the cardinaPs arms on it, so that 
it could not be distinguished from his own favourite 
chronometer. All this having been done, Torrini de- 
posited the watch in his pocket, ready for his exhibition 
before the august audience. The Pope did not believe 
in the conjurer's magic, but was quite willing to enjoy an 
evening's entertainment. 

A variety of curious tricks had been successfully per- 
formed, and the time had come for producing the watch 
which was to be the triumphant conclusion of the whole. 
The greatest difficulty encountered was to lure the 
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cardinal to give the conjurer his watch, without his 
directly asking for it. To gain his point, Torrini had 
recourse to stratagem. On his asking for a watch^ many 
had been handed to him, but he had returned them, on 
the pretext that as they did not oflTer any pecuKarity of 
shape, it would be difficult afterwards to identify the one 
he had chosen. 

'^ If, messieurs," he said, with a bland smile, '^ any one 
among you has rather a large watch, it would be the 
fittest for the experiment.^' 

The unsuspecting cardinal fell into the snare, and when 
the conjurer had received it, and examined it with many 
words of approval, he raised it as high as his head, and 
let it fall on the pavement. There was a cry of horror on 
every side, and the cardinal, pale and trembling, ex- 
claimed, '^ Sir, you have done an extremely bad trick ! '' 

Worse was to come for the poor cardinal, who set such 
store by his watch. Torrini stamped on the case, crushed 
it in pieces, and picked it up a shapeless mass. 

The cardinal was in a rage, and fairly boiled over, 
when the conjurer handed about the broken metal, that 
all might be convinced. The identity of the watch having 
thus been proved, the next feat was to get the real watch 
into the pope's pocket. This was utterly impossible so 
long as his holiness remained seated, and an expedient 
must be devised for getting him out of his chair. A huge 
mortar and pestle were accordingly placed on the table, 
into which the wrecks of the watch were thrown, the 
conjurer pounding them with all possible vigour. Sud- 
denly, a slight explosion was heard, and a reddish flame 
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arose from the bottom of the vessel which gave the scene 
an appearance of real magic. 

All this while, Torrini leaned over the mortar, and 
pretended to look in, and exclaimed to himself at the 
wonderful things he saw there. The pope gave way to 
his curiosity, and approached the table, the rest of the 
audience crowding around. 

^'I do not know to what I am to attribute the be- 
wilderment I feel,^^ said Pius, '' but I can see nothing/' 

The conjurer, looking very grave, begged the old 
gentleman to come around to his side of the table, where 
he would have a better opportunity for seeing, and during 
this evolution he slipped the cardinal's watch into his 
pocket. Meanwhile the experiment went on, the watch 
in the mortar was broken and melted into the form of a 
little ingot, which was handed round to the company, to 
examine. 

" Now,'' said the trickster, quite sure of the result he 
was about to obtain, ^' I am going to restore this ingot to 
its original form, and this change shall take place during 
the passage it is about to make hence to the pocket of 
the person in this company the least to be suspected in 
confederacy." 

^^ Ha ! ha ! " cried the pope, in high good humour ; 
^' this gets stranger and stranger. But what would you 
do, Mr. Sorcerer, if I were to demand that it should be in 
my pocket?" 

"His holiness has only to order, to have his wish 
obeyed," was the answer. 

The ingot was again displayed — of course instantane- 
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ously Idddeii, and Torrini cried, '^ Pass f ^* and lo f the 
cardinaPs watcli in the pope^s pocket. 

The next day, the conjurer received the present of a 
diamond snuJBF-box from the pope. 

The word juggler is of French origin, and was applied 
to the musicians who attended the troubadours of Pro- 
vence. The Eomana had their wonder-workers, throwers 
of knives, etc., but the most accomplished of all tricksters 
have been the Hindoos and Japanese. 

Dr. Norman Maoleod gives the following graphic 
account of an Indian juggler : — 

'^ While the tom-tom was beating and the pipe playing, 
the juggler, singing all the time in low accents, smoothed 
a place in the gravel, three or four yards before us. 
Having thus prepared a bed for the plant to grow in, he 
took a basket and placed it over the prepared place, 
covering it with a thin blanket. The man himself did 
not wear a thread of clothing, except a strip around his 
loins. The time seemed now to have come for the 
detective^s eye! So, just as he was becoming more 
earnest in his song, and while the tom-tom beat and the 
pipe shrilled more loudly, I stepped forward with becom- 
ing dignity and begged him to bring the basket and its 
cover to me. He cheerfully complied, and I carefully 
examined the basket, which was made of open wicker- 
work. I then examined the cloth covering, which was 
thin, almost transparent, and certainly had nothing con» 
cealed in it. I then fixed my eyes on his strip of clothing 
with such intensity that it was not possible it could have 
been touched without discovery, and bade him go on. 
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feeling sure that the trick could not succeed. Sitting 
down, he stretched his naked arms under the basket, 
singing and smiling as he did so ; then lifted the basket 
oJBF the ground, and behold, a green plant about a foot 
high ! Satisfied with our applause, he went on with his 
incantations. After having sat a little to give his plant 
time to grow, he again lifted the basket, and the plant 
was now two feet high. He asked us to wait a little 
longer, that we might taste the fruit ! But on being 
assured, by those who had seen the trick performed 
before, that the result would be obtained, I confessed 
myself ^ done,^ without the slightest notion of the how. I 
examined the ground, and found it smooth and unturned. 
Apparently delighted with my surprise, the juggler stood 
up laughing, when one of his companions chucked a 
pebble to him which he put into his mouth. Immediately 
the same companion, walking backwards, drew forth a 
cord of silk, twenty yards or so in length ; after which 
the juggler, with his hand behind his back, threw forth 
from his mouth two decanter stoppers, two shells, a 
spinning top, a stone, and several other things, followed 
by a long jet of fire ! If the wise reader regrets so much 
space being occupied by such a story, let him pass it on 
to the children, foolish as myself, who will be glad to 
read it.^^ 

In the text we are introduced to two remarkable 
characters, Jannes and Jambres, of whom I once told you 
that they were the chiefs of the Egyptian magicians, who 
tried their arts against the wonders wrought by Moses, 
and thereby hardened Pharaoh^s heart, and kept hinn 
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from obeying God. Hebrew legend says that they were 
sons of wicked Balaam^ and perished in the Ited Sea^ 
with Pharaoh and his host. 

Simon Magus was another of the crafty in the days of 
the apostles^ concerning whom much is recorded in the 
19th chapter of the Book of Acts. 

You may like to hear of some of the tricks performed 
by Jannes and Jambres. Moses and Aaron had been 
told to demand the deliverance of the children of Israel, 
and the two old men entered Pharaoh^s royal palace, 
from the gay ceilings of which grim images of pagan 
gods looked down upon them. The king asked for a 
miracle, and Aaron cast down the rod which became a 
serpent, as I told you in a former sermon. 

As serpents figured largely among the symbols and 
objects of his faith, this was calculated to attract his 
attention. Pharaoh did not believe it was a real serpent, 
and calling on Jannes and Jambres, they felt in the loose 
folds of their garments, and quickly brought forth ser- 
pents which they had hidden there before. So the king 
was more hardened than ever. 

One thing which Moseses rod accomplished quite baffled 
the Egyptian magicians ; it swallowed up their rods. 

The next miracle was directed against the river Nile, 
which the foolish people worshipped as a god. Aaron 
waved the wonder-working rod over the waters, and, 
forthwith, they became red with blood ; the fish died, and 
everybody sufiered from thirst. As Moses and Aaron 
had announced beforehand what miracle they would per- 
form, it was easy for Jannes and Jambres to come ready 
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with the necessary chemical substances, to do something 
like it, in a small way ; and so they did. The ancients 
could so prepare colourless liquids, that almost as soon 
as exposed to the air they assumed the appearance of 
blood. 

For seven days the Egyptians endured the misery of 
thirst, but Pharaoh was as stubborn as ever. 

Next came the miracle of the frogs — these hideous 
creatures spreading everywhere over the land, and crawl- 
ing into the houses and bread-ovens. An old Dutch 
painter has represented the people, men, women, and 
children, armed with sticks, stones, and firebrands, trying 
to drive them away. 

The magicians performed a trick something like the 
real miracle, and the matter ended as before. The frog 
was a sacred creature in Egypt, and when the whole 
country was heaped up with their putrifying carcasses, 
the people loathed their disgusting idol. Pharaoh re- 
lented a Uttle, and this curse was speedily removed. 

The plague of lice, or gnats, followed, the veiy dust 
being changed into noxious insects. A few of these 
creatures are thought no small trial. Whiat, then, must 
have been this countless multitude ! Even Jannes and 
Jambres gave up the contest. 

Then came the plague of flies : ^' divers sorts of flies ^^ 
(Ps. Ixxv. 45), beetles, and other ravenous creatures, 
which made havoc with every green thing. The land of 
Goshen, where God^s people lived, alone escaped un- 
harmed. This showed whose Hand had wrought these 
great wonders. 
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As Jannes and Jambres no longer try to imitate God^s 
servants, we shall let them go, baffled and chagrined. 

St. Paul tells us, in the words following the text, that 
''As Jannes and Jambres withstood Moses,^^ so there 
were, and there would be, in after times, people of corrupt 
minds, who would do their utmost to undermine God's 
power, by pretending to do like things. 

This is done now, by Sunday lectures setting forth the 
absurd claims of spiritualism ; pretending to account for 
the Saviour^s miracles in some natural way ; and by the 
tricks of such impostors as the Fox rappers and the 
Davenport brothers. 

The greatest magician of all is the devil. He can make 
black seem white, and white black, and change himself 
into the shape of an angel of light. 

The devil employs as his willing tools all sorts of 
people, both little and big. 

One of the saddest things which ever happened was 
when Dr. Colenso, who had been sent out as a bishop, 
by the English Church, to teach the poor heathen in 
South Africa concerning the true God, and His only Son 
our Lord, became an unbeliever himself, and tried to per- 
suade those poor people that much of the Bible was 
only a fable ! 

Instead of having the decency to give up his office, he 
pretended to fill it, even when he visited England to 
publish more of his shameful books. During his sojourn 
in his native land, he attended the performance of a 
ventriloquist. 

Before the amusement began, some one told the 
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manager that the bishop was present, when another 
person remarked that this was very proper, as the bishop 
himself was a ventriloquist. 

On being asked what he meant, the gentleman said, 
'^ Because Bishop Colenso has two voices. With the one,, 
he reads in Church, ' If they believe not Moses and the 
prophets, neither will they be persuaded, although one 
rose from the dead ; ' but outside the Church, the bishop 
declares, with another voice, that Moses is not at all to 
be believed ; and, in fact, did not write the books that 
passed under his name, in the time of our Lord until now.^* 

There is much frugal jugglery in commercial affairs. 
We have all been thus practised on in our time. You 
remember white sugar on strawberries, which flies would 
not touch. It was bought of the old grocery-man who 
gave these directions to his clerk, before the day^s work 
began : — 

" Sammy, have you sanded the sugar P " 

" Yes, sir.'^ 

" Have you watered the vinegar P ^^ 

'' Yes, sir.'^ 

*' Have you put beans in the coffee P " 

''Yea, sir.'' 

'' Then, Sammy, come in to prayers ! '' 

It is pitiful to think how soon young children become 
jugglers, in crooked ways. A little feUow, only four 
years old, was exhibiting two nickels which some one had 
just given him. He laid them on the table, and putting 
his finger on one, said, '' This one is for the heathen, and 
the other is for myself.'' 
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He played with them for a while, until one of them 
rolled down through a crack in the floor, beyond his 
reach. 

'' Well,^^ asked his father, '' which one have you lost ? " 

'^ Oh ! ^^ answered the httle juggler, *' I have lost the 
one I was going to give to the heathen ! " 

To convince you that grown people behave pretty much 
like children, I have one more thing to tell. 

The following sermon was preached by a clown in a 
circus that was exhibited in one of the country towns in 
Kentucky. There is a good deal of bitter truth in it : — 

"My friends, we have taken in about six hundred 
dollars here to-day ; more money, I venture to say, than 
any minister of the Gospel in this town will receive for a 
whole yearns service. A large portion of this money was 
given by the church members, as a large number of this 
audience is composed of members of the church, and yet, 
when your preacher asks for money to aid in supporting 
the Gospel you say you are too poor to give anything. 
Yet you come to hear me talk my nonsense. I am a fool 
because I am paid for it ; I make a living by it. You 
profess to be wise and yet you support me in my folly. 
But, perhaps you say you didn't come to see the circus, 
but the animals. Ah ! now this is all an excuse. If you 
came to see the animals, why did you not look at them 
and go away P Why did you stay to hear my nonsense ? 
Now, is this not a pretty place for a Christian to be in ? 
Do you not feel ashamed of yourselves P You ought to 
blush with shame to be caught in such a place as this ! " 
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XXV. 

LITTLE BY LITTLE. 

" By little and little." — Exodus xxiii., part of 30th verse. 

A GENTLEMAN who had been visiting the White Moun- 
tains last summer, on his way down, saw a little boy get 
on the stage with a box, which seemed to be filled with 
earth. 

*^ What have you there, my little boy ? ^^ said the 
gentleman. 

" Worms.'' 

" Worms ! What are you going to do with them P '' 

'* Sell them. Two for a cent. The fishermen can't get 
them in the lower part of the mountains, and so I go up 
the valley here, and dig them, and bring them down and 
sell them." 

'' But how do you pay for such a long stage-ride P " 

« I don't pay : I shine-I shines his boots," pointing 
to the driver. 

'' So you have an occupation besides peddling worms P" 

^^ Yes, that is the way I get my living. I have fifteen 
dollars already laid up, and it's only the beginning of the 
season." 

" You're a smart boy," said the man ; '* but is this all 
you are ever going to do P " 
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No, indeed. I go to school over in Vermont during 
the winter — ^pay two dollars a week for board.'' 

*' So you have no home, then P " 

''No/' 

''No father?" 

" No." 

" No mother ? " 

" No ; nobody. I .make my own way, and one of these 
■days I am going to college." 

" To coUege ! " 

" Yes, to one of the best in the country." 

Good for the worm-peddler. He'U make his way 
through the world, we have no doubt. Any boy with 
•«uch spirit can get an education. He is not ashamed of 
poverty, nor is he afraid to work. Some boys would be 
too proud to sell worms for a living. They would rather 
starve or steal. 

The rule of the text holds good in our eflforts to secure 
an education, and in every department of worldly ad- 
Tancement. 

Very small things also occasion the greatest harm. 

A gnat choked Pope Adrian to death, which caused 
wonderful changes in the nation and history of the whole 
world. 

A counsellor of Rome was strangled by a hair in the 
milk which he drank. This event caused the most 
serious results of anything that ever transpired in his 
family. 

Anacreon, one of the lyric poets, is said to have 
lost his life by swallowing the skin of a raisin. The 
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world then lost one of the most illustrious poets and 
writers. 

A destructive war between France and England was 
occasioned by a quarrel between two boy princes. 

The " Grasshopper War/^ which took place about the 
time the Pilgrims came to New England in the 'May- 
flower/ between two Indian tribes, was brought about in 
this way : An Indian woman, with her son, went to visit 
a friend belonging to another tribe. The little fellow 
caught a large grasshopper on the road, and carried it 
with him. A lad from the other tribe wanted it, but he 
refused to give it up. A quarrel ensued, which soon 
drew the fathers and mothers into the dispute, and ere 
long the chiefs were engaged in a war which nearly 
exterminated one tribe. 

Several centuries ago, some soldiers of Modena carried 
away a bucket from a public well at Bologna, which was 
the cause of a long war ; and the King of Sardinia was 
imprisoned for twenty-two years, where he died. 

An English and French vessel had a quarrel about 
which should be supplied first from a certain well of 
water, which induced a war that cost 1000 lives. 

The great philosopher, Newton, saw a child playing 
with soap bubbles, which led him to his most important 
discoveries in optical instruments. 

Stephen Montgolfier saw a shirt waving when hung 
before the fire, from which he first conceived the idea of 
a balloon. 

When Galileo was in the metropolitan temple of Peria, 
he observed the oscillations of a lamp; and this was 
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the first conception of a correct method of measuring 
time. 

The introduction of the telescope is due to a little boy 
playing with spectacle glasses. 

The art of printing was suggested by a man cutting 
the letters of his name on the bark of a tree and impress- 
ing them on paper. By this accidental circumstance we 
have books printed in good legible type on almost any 
and every subject sought by the human mind. 

" Uncle/' said Tom one day, ''it seems to me your 
things don't look as well as they might." They were in 
the garden, and '' the things " the boy had his eyes on 
were the currant bushes. 

'* I don't expect they do/' replied his uncle ; '' I'm 
no great hand at a garden. Well, sir, what can you 
improve P " 

" I can try on the currants/' said Tom. *' They want 
to be trimmed out and the wood cut off, and the right 
suckers trained. Don't you never dig around them, and 
put ashes on the roots P " 

His uncle had never done these things ; did not know 
that they ought to be done. He thought, he said, '' cur- 
rants took care of themselves." 

'' But they can be cared for," said Tom, '' and do all 
the better." 

'' Suppose you try, boy," said his uncle. 

His uncle did not believe much would come of it, bub 
he had reason to change his mind. Much did come of it. 
All at once, it seemed to him, for time goes fast to an old 
man, his bushes were loaded with fruit, fine large currants. 
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such as his garden had not seen for many a day, if ever 
before. People, when they walked into the garden, 
exclaimed, " What splendid currants you have ! '' 

^' That boy knows how to take care of his gold-dust,^^ 
said his uncle often to himself, and sometimes aloud. 

Tom went to college, and every account they heard of 
him, he was going ahead, laying a solid foundation for the 
future. 

'' Certainly,^' said his uncle, '^ certainly. That boy, I 
tell you, knows how to take care of his gold-dust." 

" Gold-dust ! ^^ Where did he get gold-dust P He was 
a poor boy. He had not been to California. He never 
was a miner. Where did he get gold-dust ? Ah ! he has 
seconds and minutes ^ and these are the gold-dust of time 
— specks and particles of time, which boys and girls and 
grown-up people are apt to waste and throw away. Tom 
knew their value. His father, or minister, had taught 
him that every speck and particle of time was worth its 
weight in gold ; and his son took care of them as if they 
were. He never spent them foolishly, but only in good 
bargains ; ^^ for value received " were stamped on all he 
passed away. Take care of your gold-dust. 

'^By httle and little," is the true secret of gaining 
knowledge. 

Some of you may remember the story of the two boys 
who went over the same route, the one with his eyes open, 
and the other with them shut. What was true of these 
boys, is true also of many more besides. 

A very busy man who had very little time for reading, 
or study, was asked by a friend how it happened that he 
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knew so mucli more tlian other people. '' O," said he, 
'^ I never had time to lay in a regular stock of leaming, 
so I save all the bits that come in my way, and they count 
up in the course of the year.'^ 

One sometimes observes an intelligent boy, who is 
always on the look out to learn what he can. While 
waiting in a newspaper office for a package, he will notice 
how a mailing machine is made to do its work, and if he is 
sent to the florist^s he will be able to tell you many things 
which he noticed there. In these and a hundred ofcher 
ways, such lads are educating themselves. 

The same rule of '' little by little ^^ is equally true in the 
accumulation of a fortune. Rome was built of single 
bricks, piled up one by one. The little coral insect seems 
too small and weak to accomplish much, and yet it labours 
on, and at last rears those great reefs, which serve as 
breakwaters against the mighty ocean. 

One of the most interesting books issued in a long 
while, is the memoir of the two brothers, Robert and 
William Chambers, the great Scotch publishers. Every 
boy who is ambitious to make his mark in life ought to 
read it. No one who saw them in the day of their pros- 
perity, would have dreamed how very humble was their 
beginning. I will not spoil the story for you, by giving 
any of the details. 

The most important lesson to be learned from the text 
is the encouragement it furnishes us in our efforts to grow 
in grace and in Divine knowledge. No one can become 
good in a day, or a week ; or even a month, or a year. 
Our Saviour teaches us that we are to look first for the 
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blade^ then the ear, and, last of all, for the full com in 
the ear (St. Mark iv. 28). 

Not only are all good things secured to us, ^' little by 
little," but people accomplish their ruin in the same way. 
It is by small concessions to evil, and slight indulgences, 
that the final destruction of health, of character, and of 
life, is accomplished. The child who steals lumps of 
sugar, and apples, will go on to steal bigger things. 

In one of Gulliver's tales of his fabulous travels he 
tells us of being pinned down to the earth by pigmies no 
bigger than his thumb. But they came upon him by 
thousands. They bound him finger by finger with tiny 
ropes no thicker than a hair. Each one he could have 
broken in an instant, but altogether they bound him as 
fast as if he had been tied with cables, and fettered with 
iron. 

In a Carolina forest of a thousand acres you can scarcely 
find a tree that is not dead and crumbling to decay. No 
fire has swept over it, no lightning scathed those naked, 
bleaching pines. This ruin was wrought by a little 
insect's larvae, no larger than a grain of rice. What a 
hundred axe-men could not accomplish by years of hard 
labour, this seemingly insignificant insect sent its feeble 
offspring to perform. One alone could have little power 
it is true. But millions were marshalled, and all the skill 
of man could not stay their course. 

Such is the power of little sins. By performing the 
same act over, for even two or three times in succession, 
the habit is formed, from the dominion of which it is hard 
to deliver one's self again. 

B2 
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" Little by little," an acom said, 

As it slowly sank in its mossy bed ; 

" I am improving every day. 

Hidden deep in the earth away." 

Little by little each day it grew ; 

Little by little it sipped the dew ; 

Downward it sent out a thread-like root ; 

Up in the air sprung a tiny shoot. 

Day after day, and year after year, 

Little by little the leaves appear ; 

And the slender branches spread far and wide 

Till the mighty oak is the f oresfs pride. 

Far down in the depths of the dark blue sea, 
An insect train work ceaselessly ; 
Grain by grain they are building well. 
Each one alone in its little cell. 
Moment by moment, and day by day. 
Never stopping to rest or play. 
Hocks upon rocks they are rearing high. 
Till the top looks out on the sunny sky ; 
The gentle winds and the balmy air. 
Little by little, bring verdure there ; 
Till the summer sunbeams gaily smile 
On the buds and flowers of the coral isle. 

''Little by little," said a thoughtful boy, 
** Moment by moment, I'll well employ. 
Learning a little every day, 
And not spending all my time in play. 
And still this rule in my mind shall dwell — 
* Whatever I do, I'll do it well.' 
Little by little, I'll learn to know 
The treasured wisdom of long ago ; 
And one of these days perhaps we'll see 
That the world will be the better for me." 
And do you not think that this simple plan 
Made him a wise and useful man ? 
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XXVI. 

DOGS. 

** Beware of dogs.'' — Philippians iii, part of 2nd verse. 

At one of the Newfoundland fisheries, a boat's crew, 
trying to enter a small harbour, found themselves outside 
a long line of breakers, in great peril. The wind and 
weather had changed since the boat went out in the 
morning, and getting safely back seemed pretty doubtful. 
The people on shore saw her danger, but could not help 
her. Every moment increased the peril, and anxious 
friends ran to ai;d fro. Among the crowd was a large 
dog, which seemed fully alive to the peril of the boat and 
the anxiety of those on shore. He watched the boat, 
surveyed the breakers, and appeared to think as earnestly 
as anybody. What could he done. 

At last he boldly plunged into the angry waters, and 
swam to the boat. The crew thought he wanted to join 
them, and tried to take him aboard. No, he would not 
go within their reach, but swam around, diving his head 
and sniflBbag, as in search of something. 

What was he up to ? What did the creature mean ? 
What did he want ? 

"Give him the end of the rope,^^ cried one of the 
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sailors^ divining what was in the poor dog's brain; 
'' that's what he wants/' 

A rope was thrown out ; the dog seized the end in an 
instant, turned around^ and made straight for the shore, 
where, not long after — thanks to the intelligence and 
sagacity of Tiger — ^the boat and crew were landed safe 
and sound. 

Be kind to the doggies. Many an heroic deed and 
faithful service have they done for man. 

It is not known when dogs were first tamed and made 
useful. The assurance given to the children of Israel in 
Egypt, that '^ a dog should not move his tongue against 
them" (Ex. xi. 7), would seem to indicate that the crea- 
ture was then kept about houses, as now. One reason 
why the dog was spoken of in terms of contempt by the 
Jews was because it was one of the idol deities of Egypt. 

The dog is certainly a brave, intelligent, honest, 
unselfish, submissive animal. Man needed a confidential 
companion, to guard his house and property, and to 
lighten his labours by sagacious activity in tending sheep 
and driving cattle. Would it not be a good idea to have 
a dog for a bank officer ? 

It is not to be wondered at that people become attached 
to a faithful dog. The well-worn damask cushions of the 
big chairs, in the palace of Frederick the Great, once 
occupied by his favourite dogs, are evidence enough of 
the estimate he placed upon them. 

As the dog belongs originally to the same class of 
animals with the wolf, the fox, and jackal, we can imagine 
how fierce he must be when untamed. 
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The dog is adapted to various latitudes, and people of 
all countries have found him useful. 

I cannot stop to tell you of the shepherd dog of Europe, 
or of the hardy creatures which drag the sledges in 
Siberia, and other regions of the north. 

The Alpine dogs which are trained to carry food, wine, 
and warm clothing from the Convent of St. Bernard, after 
a severe snow-storm, save the lives of many unfortunate 
travellers, who have lost their way, and lie down be- 
numbed with cold. 

The sagacity of dogs is wonderful. 

A poor cottage woman was returning from market on 
% winter's evening. Darkness came on ; she lost her 
'vray, sunk in a deep ridge of snow, and died. So deep 
Wis the snowdrift that her body was not discovered till 
three days afterward, when the dog was found lying close 
to his mistress, with her basket of eatables untouched. 
Ti was then remembered — ^but too late — that the faithful 
animal had been in the village on the evening of the 
snow-storm, and, by whining and pulling at their clothes, 
had in vain tried to induce some of the poor woman's 
neighbours to aflFord her relief. But not knowing what 
it all meant, they drove the dog away, who quickly 
returned to the spot where the body of his mistress lay, 
and left it not till it was found and carried to her home. 

A fine Newfoundland dog and a mastiflf had a quarrel 
over a bone, or some other trifling matter. They were 
fighting on a bridge, and being blind with rage, as is 
often the case, over they went into the water. 

The banks were so high that they were forced to swim 
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some distance before thej came to a landing-place. It 
was very easy for the Newfoundland dog; he was as much 
at home in the water as a seal. But not so with poor 
Bruce. He struggled and tried his best to swim, but 
made little headway. 

Old Bravo, the Newfoundland, had reached the land, 
and turned to look at his old enemy. He saw plainly 
that his strength was fast faiHng, and that he was likely 
to drown. So what should he do but plunge in, seize 
him gently by the collar, and keeping his nose above 
water, tow him safely into port. 

It was curious to see the dogs look at each other as 
soon as they shook their wet coats. Their glances said 
plainly as words, " We will never quarrel any more.^^ 

The night after the battle of Bassano, the moon rose 
cloudless and brilliant over the sanguinary scene. Napo- 
leon, who seldom exhibited any hilarity or even exhilara- 
tion of spirits in the hour of victory, rode, accompanied 
by his staflF, over the plain covered with the bodies of tie 
dying and the dead, and, silent and thoughtful, seemad 
lost in painful reverie. 

It was midnight. The confusion and the uproar of fche 
battle had passed away, and the deep silence of the cJm, 
starlight night was only disturbed by the moans of the 
wounded and dying. Suddenly a dog sprang from 
beneath the cloak of his dead master, and rushad to 
Napoleon as if frantically imploring his aid, and then 
rushed back again to the mangled corpse, licking the 
blood from its face and hands, and howling most piteously. 
Napoleon was deeply moved by the affecting scene, and 
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turned to his officers, with his hand pointed toward the 
faithful dog, and said with evident emotion, '^ There, 
gentlemen, that dog teaches us a lesson of humanity/^ 

At a missionary meeting at a place in Cheshire, among 
the names of those who had collected for the good cause 
was ^^ Master Jowler,^^ and the sum he had collected was 
£1 135. A stranger who was present inquired who 
Master Jowler was, and found he was a small, white dog, 
belonging to a person in that place, and that for several 
years he had been collecting annually for missions. How 
he was taught to do it I cannot tell you, but this is the 
way he manages : he has a basket given him with a slit 
in the cover ; this he takes in his mouth ; and his knock 
and bark are well known by the people in the village. 
As soon as the door is opened Jowler gives a bark and 
wags his tail, and the people say there is no getting rid 
of the dog until some sort of money is put into his basket. 
So he certainly feels an interest in his work, though he is 
not conscious of the end for which he labours, and he was 
not likely (if present) to be puffed up by the loud clapping 
and cheers that were given him by the meeting. Now, 
dear friend, I think that '^ Master Jowler ^^ sets us a very 
good example, and I am sure whoever took the pains to 
teach him to be so clever will feel quite repaid, if you who 
hear this story are roused to do what you can to help the 
missionary society. 

Sir Harry Lee, in Oxfordshire, England, had a mastiff 
which guarded the house and yard, and without having 
received any particular attention from his master, the 
creature seems to have formed a strong attachment for 
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him. One night as the gentleman was retiring to bed, 
attended by his Italian servant, the dog followed them 
upstairs, and as this was something unusual^ Sir Harry 
thought it strange^ and ordered him to be tamed oat. 
No sooner had this been done than the creatare began 
scratching violently at the door, and howling loadly for 
admission. The servant was sent to drive him away. 
Discoaragement could not check his labour of love or 
rather providential impulse ; he returned again, and was 
more importunate than before to be let in. Sir Harry, 
weary of opposition, bade the servant open the door, that 
they might see what he would do. This done, the mastifif, 
with a wag of his tail, and a look of aflFection at his lord, 
deliberately walked up, and crawling under the bed, laid 
himself down as if desirous of taking up his night's 
lodging there. To save farther trouble, but not from any 
partiality for his company, the indulgence was allowed. 
About the hour of midnight the chamber door opened, 
and a person was heard stepping across the room. Sir 
Harry started from his sleep ; the dog sprung from his 
covert, and, seizing the unwelcome disturber, fixed him 
to the spot ! All was dark, and Sir Harry rung his bell 
in great trepidation, in order to procure a light. The 
person who was pinned to the floor by the courageous 
mastiflF roared for assistance. It was found to be the 
vahty who little expected such a reception. He endeav- 
oured to apologize for his intrusion, and to make the 
reasons which induced him to take the step appear 
plausible; but the importunity of the dog, the time, 
the place, and the manner of the valet, all raised sus- 
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picion in Sir Harry's mind, and he determined to refer 
the investigation of the business to a magistrate. The 
perfidious Italian, alternately terrified by the dread of 
punishment, and soothed with the hope of pardon, at 
length confessed that it was his intention to murder his 
master, and then rob the house. This diabolical design 
was frustrated only by the dog, who had perhaps provi- 
dentially overheard some expression in soliloquy or con- 
versation, from the valet, respecting his contemplated 
crime. 

In Bible lands dogs have no masters, and go prowling 
about the streets and fields, feeding on offal, and bodies 
of the dead (I Kings xiv. 11, and xvi. 4-21, etc.). 

The cities of Egypt and Persia are much disturbed by 
their dismal bowlings (Ps. lix. 6—14). It is such wild, 
savage dogs that the Bible refers to, when harsh words 
are bestowed upon them. They were regarded as unclean, 
and the name of ^' dog ^' was the worst which could be 
given to any one. The PhiUstine giant said to David, ^^ Am 
I a dog ? ^^ etc. (I Sam. vii. 43; see also II Kings viii. 13). 

In Psalm twenty-second, the prophecy concerning our 
Saviour's agonies, we read, ^^ Many dogs are come about 
Me ; " i, e. many cruel people. The same malignant 
persecutors are compared in this Psalm to the strong 
and fierce bulls of Bashan (v. 12). How*great, then, must 
have been the hatred and fury of His adversaries, when 
the combined peculiarities of two sorts of ferocious animals 
were not adequate to represent them ! No wonder at the 
earnest entreaty, '^ Deliver My Darling from the power of 
the dog" (v. 16). 
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The term ' dog ^ is used sometimes to describe a person 
who is snappish, cross-grained, and impudent. 

St. Paul, in the text, seems to refer to the old custom 
of setting a sign, as a warning, in front of a house guarded 
by a sharp dog. 

At Rome it was common for a dog to be chained before 
the door, and the notice to be given, '^ Beware of the 
dog ! ^^ This is now often seen, carved in stone, as an 
ornament in yards. 

Dogs also stand as the representatives of wicked people, 
as in Revelation xxii. 15, where St. John, in describing 
the Heavenly Jerusalem, says, " Without are dogs,^^ i. e, 
the wicked, vile and depraved. 

In 1725, John Rudge left a sum of money, in trust, to 
pay a poor man, in a country parish of StaflFordshire, 
England, to go around with a stick, and keep dogs out of 
church. The same provision was made in other parishes, 
and the custom would be a good one in our own day. 

One serious drawback to the satisfaction of keeping 
dogs, is the danger of hydrophobia. This is a very old 
disease, mentioned even by Homer. Although Aristotle 
denied that human beings were ever affected by it, yet, 
soon after his time, facts proved that he was wrong. 

A man once untied a knot in a cord with his teeth, and 
two months later he went mad. A mad dog had once 
been fastened with this cord. A woman, also, mending 
a dress, which had been torn by a dog, pressed the seam 
with her teeth, and after a while she was seized with 
hydrophobia. Tou have heard of " Dog Days.^^ A star 
called Canicular was known by the old Romans as the 
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little dog, and they took up the absurd notion^ that the 
great heat of July was connected, in some way, with the 
rising of this star. Thus the period between the third of 
July and the eleventh of August got the name of ^' Dog 
Days/' 

Although, for the reason just given, I am not able to 
enter into the general enthusiasm about dogs, so much 
ought to be set down to their credit, that I am anxious 
to deal fairly by them. I shall therefore close with a 
remarkable instance of intelligence in one of these faithful 
creatures, which has lately been told me by one who 
knew him well. About fourteen years ago he obtained a 
very handsome puppy, which in two years' time grew to 
be an unusually large dog, with a countenance indicating 
a high degree of intelligence. By this time, his young 
master, to whom he was greatly attached, and by whom 
he had been carefully trained, had gone to an early grave. 
On account of this tender association with the dead, the 
dog was allowed peculiar privileges in the house, and was 
treated almost like a member of the family. 

Indeed, he had such a dignified and polite bearing, 
that, for amusement, he was often spoken to as if he had 
really been a rational being. The dog was ready, expert, 
intelligent, and faithful, in every department which he 
was called to fill, and all formed an affection for him. 

When he became too old and diseased to be kept any 
longer in the house, the serious question presented itself. 
What should be done with him? This point was dis- 
cussed in his presence more than once, and finally, after 
many misgivings and sad regrets, it was determined that 
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he mast be killed^ to put an end to his miseries. A 
bargain was accordingly made with some one to do it^ 
and it was arranged that the whole family should go off 
for the day^ and that on their return no particulars of the 
painful circumstance should be told them^ nor even the 
place of the burial be made known. The old dog was 
lying on the porch when these final particulars were 
agreed upon, and everything was now believed to be pro- 
vided for, to save the feelings of the household, so far as 
this was possible. 

On their return at night, they learned, to their amaze- 
ment, that the dog had suddenly disappeared, and when 
diligent search was made, he was found hid away in a 
quiet comer of the garden ; his imploring eyes seeming 
to say, " Please don't kill me. Let me lie here until I 
die, and I promise to go back to the house no more ! '' 
The family felt self -condemned in the presence of the 
faithful old creature, and he was allowed to have his own 
way. 
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XXVII. 

WORK. 

** Always abounding in the work of the Lord." 
I Cor. XV., part of 58th verse. 

'^ How dismal you look ! ^^ said a bucket to his com- 
panion, as they were on their way to the well. 

" Ah ! '^ replied the other, " I was reflecting on the 
uselessness of our being filled : for let us go away ever so 
full, we always come back empty .^^ 

" Dear me ! How strange to look at it in that way ! ^^ 
said the other bucket. ^^Now I enjoy the thought that, 
however empty we come, we always go away full. Only 
look at it in that light, and you will be as cheerful as I 



am.^^ 



We all respect work, whether done by young or old. 
'* Here am I/^ says Dr. Pranklin, '' eighty- two years old, 
and the last twelve years have been the most active and 
happy years of my life.^^ 

Little Hester Maynard was walking slowly up the hill 
toward the open cottage door. Looking up, she saw a lady 
in a buflF dress standing near the doorway. A bright- 
ness came into her eyes and she hastened on, and ran 
into the yard somewhat out of breath. She had been to 
the village store to order and pay for the groceries for 
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the week, to buy also needles, cotton, and ribbon, and to 
make a call and leave a message. No little girl in the 
village loved to do errands as well as Hester Maynard. 

'* Why, Hettie, you are out of breath ! " exclaimed her 
mother. 

'^ Yes, after I saw you I ran,'' she said, dropping in the 
grass near the door-stone. Mrs. Maynard looked down 
with a smile upon her little daughter. 

^' I am sure you have done your best, Hettie ; you would 
not be so glad to run to your mother if you had not tried 
to please her.'' 

Then Hester gave her a list of what she had ordered, 
with the price of each article; displayed the dry-goods 
purchases, and gave the reply to the message word for 
word. 

^^I like to give account to you, mother," she said, 
drawing near her mother, and resting her tired head 
against her mother's knee. 

'' Why, dear ? Tell me all the reasons," her mother 
said, after she had kissed the flushed little face. 

" 0, because I know that when I do not forget any- 
thing, and make the right change, and buy just what you 
want, that you are so glad, and call me a faithful servant." 

"A loving heart makes careful hands and a clear 
head," replied her mother. 

^' And then I know that you love me so much that I 
don't feel afraid to tell you if I make a mistake ! And I 
like to tell you that I am sorry. And you are my mother; 
you tell me what I must do, so you have the best right 
to all my account-giving, haven't you ? 
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'^ Hettie, your words make me think of God/' Hettie's 
words often made her mother think of God. " He says 
we must give account to Him; and we are not afraid^ 
because we know He loves us, and that makes us try to 
do our best. He gives us all we have, so He has the best 
right to our account-giving. He knows all about our 
hearts, and He is just as merciful as He is wise. He will 
say, ^ Well done, good and faithful servant/ if we do as 
He has told us.^' 

'^ Why, mother," Hester raised her head with a bright 
thought in her eyes, ^' then God is sending us on errands 
all the time ! I am His little errand girl, too." 

'^ Yes, dear ; He has given us errands to do, and plenty 
of time to do them, and a book written full to show us 
how. Every day we can tell Him how we try to do 
them, and ask Him to help us : so when He calls us we 
will run to meet Him and give Him our account." 

'^I like that," the child said, nestling back to her 
comfortable seat; ^^I like to be God^s little errand 
giri." 

"One of my errands is to take care of you," said her 
mother. 

"And one of mine to honour and obey you," said 
Hester, quickly. "I think He gives us very pleasant 
errands to do." 

So being very tired with her walk, the little girl fell 
asleep, leaning against her mother's knee. 

When Eichard Arkwright went first to Manchester, he 
hired himself to a petty barber, but being remarkably 

frugal, he saved money out of a very scanty income. 

s 
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With these savings he took a cellar and commenced 
business ; at the cellar-head he displayed this inscription : 
'' Subterranean shaving, with keen razors, for one penny/' 
The novelty had a very successful eflFect, for he soon had 
plenty of customers ; so much so, that several brother 
tensors, who before had demanded twopence a-piece for 
shaving, were obliged to reduce their terms. They also 
styled themselves subterranean shavers, although they all 
lived and worked above ground. Upon this, Arkwright 
determined on a still further reduction, and shaved for a 
hal^enny. A neighbouring cobbler one day descended 
the original subterranean tensor's steps in order to be 
shaved. The fellow had a remarkably strong, rough 
beard. Arkwright, beginning to lather him, said he 
hoped he would give him another halfyenny, for his 
beard was so strong it might spoil his razor. The cobbler 
declared he would not. Arkwright then shaved him for 
the halfpenny, and immediately gave him two pairs of 
shoes to mend. This was the basis of Arkwright's extra- 
ordinary fortune : for the cobbler, struck with this unex- 
pected favour, introduced him to the inspection of a 
cotton machine invented by his particular friend. The 
plan of this Arkwright got possession of, and it gradually 
led him to the dignity of knighthood, and the accumula- 
tion of half a million of money. 

Notice each word of the text. St. Paul would not only 
have us worhy but he advises us to do all we can ; " Always 
abounding in the vjoi^Jc of the Lord.'* 

A little girl often followed after her father when he 
came into the house with the question, '^Father, what 
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can I do for you?'' And never was she happier than 
when he gave her something to do for him. Once he 
said — ^perhaps tired of her asking — ^^ Child, why do you 
ask that question so often ? " 

'^0, father,'' she answered, with two great drops 
swelling in her eyes, '' because I can't help it ! " 

It was love that put the question, and her readiness to 
undertake whatever he set her about was proof of the 
genuineness of that love ; she wanted, always wanted, to 
be doing something for her father. 

People are sometimes in doubt whether they love God 
or not. I will tell them how they can find out. Are you 
often asking your Heavenly Father the same question 
this little child was asking her earthly father ? Is it one 
of your first thoughts — ^^ Lord, what wilt Thou have me 
do ? " And do you keep on asking because you can't 
help it ? 

Nellie Wells came running very fast over the hill above 
the farm-house, for she had been hard at play all this 
Saturday afternoon, and the Sunday-school lesson was 
yet unlearned. The wind, too, had been at play, and 
had tossed Nellie's curls about until they seemed to have 
been brushed the wrong way. But a very few minutes 
after reaching home, she came into the kitchen with 
smooth curls and a clean white apron, and placing a chair 
by the western window, seated herself as firmly as if she 
did not mean to get up till all the fifteen verses were 
learned. But the light of the short winter's day was fast 
growing dim, and soon the printed page became a blank 
to the studious, blue eyes; so she got down from the 
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chair, drew a low stool to the wide hearth^ before the 
open fire, and was soon intent on her book. 

Nelly^s mother, looking in from the outer kitchen, 
thought what a pretty sight it was. The little bending 
figure, the firelight reddening the golden hair and earnest 
childish face, and, seated demurely by, Velvet -paw, 
Nelly's own great white cat, who, coming in and finding 
her mistress very busy, had sat down, wrapped her tail 
about her as if she were cold, and waited for a favourable 
moment to begin a cat conversation. 

This certainly was very pretty, but Mrs. Wells did not 
quite approve of it, as she called : 

'^ Nelly, dear child, don't read any longer by that 
flickering light. You'll ruin your eyes." 

Nelly closed the book with her finger for a mark, and 
went on repeating to herself the last words that had met 
her eyes — ^'Bear ye one another's burdens." At first 
she merely said over the words, to fix them in her 
memory, without any thought of their meaning, but after 
a while she began to wonder what kind of burdens they 
are that we are commanded to bear. She looked into 
the embers, under the logs, and they seemed to show her 
Christian labouring along beneath the weight of that 
huge pack he carries on his back. Was it such a burden 
as that ? No ; Nelly knew that was the burden of sin, 
which only One can bear for us ; even our blessed Lord. 
A sound in the next room brought back her thoughts 
from the Pilgrim's Progress to her home, and all at once 
she saw plenty of burdens for her to bear ; little household 
cares and duties, light enough for small hands, but which, 
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added to so many others^ made her mother's work heavier. 
Nelly had always been a pretty good little girl. She 
never told a lie, nor disobeyed her parents, and was 
unusually sweet-tempered; but — she was thoughtless. 
There had been many afternoons like this ; many hours 
of enjoyment spent with her playmates, while her mother 
was at home, hurrying to get aU signs of the week's 
work out of sight before Sunday. 

There was, however, one very good trait in this little 
girPs character. When her mind was fully made up that 
a thing was right for her to do, she was not long in setting 
about it. So now, as soon as she heard the impatient 
tones of a very little voice saying, '^ Me want a cup for 
Bobbie/' Nelly ran to the door with the oflTer, '^ Mamma, 
let me keep Bobbie while you get the tea." She kept 
her little brother quiet until tea was ready, and as soon 
as the meal was over, Mrs. Wells took him up to bed, 
while her daughter again opened the Bible ; and this time 
the lesson was quite finished. 

Nelly was just climbing up to her father's knee, to ask 
for her usual Saturday evening story, when she heard, in 
the room above, the tapping of her mother's foot as it 
rocked the cradle. ^^ Bobbie won't go to sleep," thought 
she, and slipping from her father's knee, ran softly 
upstairs. The tired mother's busy thoughts were inter- 
rupted by a soft voice whispering in her ear, " Mamma, 
I'll put him to sleep, do you go down to father." 

Mrs. Wells, glad to be relieved, went down, thinking 
the baby would soon be asleep. 

But Master Bobbie had other intentions. Undressing 
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had waked him, and Nellie had not been long seated by 
his cradle before the round eyes opened very wide, and 
to her dismay, the pretty Ups chirped out— 

" Nelly, carry Bobbie/' 

*^0h, Bobbie dear, I can't/' 

But the little face clouded so suddenly that she feared 
a shower of tears, so with difficulty she raised him in her 
arms and began the weary march. It would have been 
funny if it had not been so tiresome. Nelly, with her 
little slight figure bent back to balance the weight of the 
heavy child, could not see where she was going, for 
Bobbie's shoulder cut off the view in front ; so first she 
knocked her knee on a chair, then bumped her load 
against the table, and shook out of him the sleep that was 
beginning to close his eyes. Her knee was very painful, 
and the face of affairs was growing serious — so was hers. 

'^ Oh, dear," sighed the little nurse, " if all burdens are 
as heavy as Bobbie, I'm afraid I can't bear many." 

But a bright thought came to her. 

'^ Little brother, wouldn't you like sister to sing you a 
pretty song, and — ^put you back in bed ? " 

Bobbie was gracious : " Yes, pooty song." 

So she gladly laid him in his bed, and began to sing 
that Sunday-school hymn that tells us how there is plenty 
of work for little hands as well as great ones. The words 
had a new meaning for Nellie to-night, and she sang on 
for some time without noticing that the music had the 
effect she hoped, and that the restless little fellow was 
fast asleep. 

'^I believe I have sung myself to sleep, my eyes are 
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almost shut/' said she^ as she entered the kitchen. But 
they were not shut too close for her to see her mother^s 
happy, rested look, and she felt repaid for her pains. 

As soon as prayers were over, Nellie said ^'good night '* 
to father and mother, and gladly ran away to bed. But 
in her prayers she thanked her Heavenly Father for 
having put thoughts of usefulness into her heart, and 
prayed that He would make her always ready to see 
where there was a burden to be borne, and give her 
strength to bear it. And after she was in bed, turning 
her last waking thoughts toward heaven, she prayed, 
^^Lord, help me to bear" — Nelhe was asleep and the 
prayer unfinished ; but even so, it was a good prayer, only 
I hope it will be many years before Nellie knows all its 
sad meaning. 

We should not work by fits and starts, but keep 
steadily on. 

Jessie sat down by her mother to sew. She was 
making a pillow-case for her own little pillow. 

'^ All this ? " she asked, in a discontented tone, holding 
the seam out. 

" That is not much for a little girl who has a work- 
basket of her own," said her mother. 

^^ Yes," thought Jessie, ^^ mother has given me a work- 
basket, and I ought to be willing to sew ; " and with that 
she took a few stitches quite diligently. '^I have a 
dreadful pain in my side," said Jessie in a few minutes. 
'^ My thumb is very sore," she said a few minutes after. 
^^ 0, my hand is so tired." That was next. And with 
that she laid down her work. Next there was something 
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the matter with her foot, and next her eye. At length 
the sewing was done. Jessie brought it to her mother. 

'^ Now, may I go out to play P '' she asked, in such an 
altered tone you could hardly believe it was Jessicas. 

'^ Should I not first send for the doctor f said her 
mother. 

'' The doctor for me, mother P '^ cried the little girl, as 
surprised as could be. 

' ^' Certainly,'' said her mother ; '^ a little girl so full of 
pains and aches must be sick, and the sooner we have the 
doctor the better.'' 

'^ Oh, mother," said Jessie, laughing, " they were 
sewing-aches. I am well enough now." 

I have heard of other little girls besides Jessie who 
had sewing-aches and pains, whenever their parents had 
work for them to do. These aches and pains do show 
sickness. They are symptoms of a sad disease — ^a disease 
which eats some people up. This disease is called 
'^ selfishness," It makes children cross, and fretfiil, and 
disobliging, and troublesome, and unbappyj and I am 
sure it makes those uncomfortable and sad who have the 
charge of them. We hope that none of you ever have 
sewing-aches. 

On a lovely day in the commencement of spring, a 
young lady who had been anxiously watching for some 
weeks by the bedside of her mother, went out to take a 
little exercise and enjoy the fresh air, for her heart was 
full of anxiety and sorrow. After strolling some distance 
she came to a rope-walk, and being familiar with the 
place, she entered. At the end of the building she saw 
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a little boy turning a large wheel. Thinking this too 
laborious employment for such a mere child, she said to 
him, as she approached : 

" Who sent you to this place ? '' 

'^ Nobody, ma^am, I came myself.^^ 

" Do you get pay for your labour ? ^' 

" Indeed I do ; I get ninepence a day.^^ 

^^ What do you do with the money ? '' 

*' Oh, mother gets it all.^^ 

" You give nothing to father, then ? ^^ 

'^ I have no father, ma'am .^^ 

^' Do you like this kind of work ? '' 

" Oh, well enough ; but if I did not like it, I should 
still do it, that I might get the money for mother.'^ 

^' How long do you work in the day P '' 

" From nine till twelve in the morning, and from two 
till six in the afternoon.^' 

^' How old are you ? ^' 

" Almost nine.'' 

" Do you not get tired of turning this great wheel ? " 

'' Yes, sometimes, ma'am/' 

'^ And what do you do then ? " 

" Why, I take the other hand." 

The lady gave him a piece of money. 

" Is this for mother ? " asked the well-pleased urchin. 

" No, no ; it is for yourself, because you are a good 
little boy." 

'^ Thank you kindly, ma'am," returned he, smiling ; 
" mother will be glad." 

The young lady departed and returned home, strength- 
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ened in her devotion to duty, and instructed in true, 
practical philosophy by the words and example of a mere 
child. " The next time duty seems hard to me/^ she 
said to herself, '^I will imitate this little boy and take 
the other hand.'^ 

It is not right for us to allow other people to do our 
work, but we should do it for ourselves. 

Some of you may have perhaps heard the story told by 
Mr. Gough, which illustrates this point. It seems that 
an Irishman and his Scotch wife lived hard by a menag- 
erie, and the bear, who played an important part, escaped 
and made his way up to their lodgings. The Irishman first 
caught sight of Bruin as he entered, and very expedi- 
tiously made for the window, and left his wife to combat 
the animal alone. The wife, who certainly proved in this 
case, as in so many cases of emergency, the ^^ better 
half,^^ seized a broom and began to belabour the beast 
right heavily, while her heroic lord, who was outside 
upon a ladder that led up to the roof, gave his opinions 
as to her proceedings in some such terms as these : " Hit 
him harder, Betty ^^ — "more over the nose, Betty ^' — 
^* try the other end of the broom, Betty .'^ And so on, in 
the most judicious manner, he proceeded with his remarks 
of approval and encouragement. 

Sad it is to realize, that this has been too much the 
spirit of the Church. Encouragement and approval on 
the part of the men may be very well in its way, but what 
is wanted is work, worh — earnest, self-sacrificing, well 
sustained and persistent. If a great hear of a Church 
debt is to be met, the question is asked, " What can the 
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ladies do P^' and so we find them, with their worsted and 
needles, their pin-cushions and tidies, and bibs and 
slippers, and no one knows what all, belabouring away at 
the monster. So, too, in the Sunday-school, when we 
seek, as we often do, to enlist the intelligent and com- 
petent men of the Church in this most important and self- 
sacrificing work, we hear it said, ^^ There is my daughter 
and my wife ; they do the work for themselves and me 
too/^ In attendance, too, upon our weekly services, in 
Church improvement, and mission work, we find men say- 
ing, ^' I give my counsel, my name, my encouragement ; 
but then, Betty, hit him again, Betty.'^ 

I shall close with a little prayer, which I wish all of 
you to learn by heart, and which it would be well for you 
to use daily. " Stir up, we beseech Thee, Lord, the 
wills of Thy faithful people ; that they, plenteously bring- 
ing forth the fruit of good works, may by Thee be 
plenteously rewarded ; through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen.'^ 
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XXVIII. 
IMMORTALITY. 

" Her spirit came again.'* — St. Luke viii., part of 55th verse. 

Some one asked a little boy which of his aunts he 
liked best, Aunt Jane, or Aunt Mary. 

" Oh ! Aunt Mary, of course,'' was his prompt answer, 
*' because she keeps her cookies on the lower shelf.'' 

Here is a hint for teachers and preachers. In church, 
where a very long preacher forgets that there are lambs 
as well as grown sheep to be fed, it is pitiful to notice 
how weary the little creatures become, waiting in vain for 
the portion of " convenient food" to be given them 
(Proverbs xxx. 8). 

It is my purpose, now, to speak to you about a subject 
in which all of us have the deepest interest — our Immor- 
tality. 

Napoleon being in the gallery of the Louvre one day, 
attended by the Baron Denon, turned round suddenly 
from a fine picture, which he had viewed for some time 
in silence, and said to him, ^^ That is a noble picture, 
Denon." "Immortal!" was Denon's. reply. "How 
long," inquired Napoleon, "will this picture last?" 
Denon answered, that " with care, and in a proper situa- 
tion, it might last, perhaps, five hundred years." '^ And 
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how long/' said Napoleon, '^ will a statue last ? '' " Per- 
haps/' answered Denon, " five thousand years/' " And 
this/' returned Napoleon, sharply, ^^ this you call immor- 
tality ! " 

A little girl had been told by somebody that the sun 
danced on Easter morning, and that if she looked in a 
pail of water she could see it. There stood the water, all 
sparkling with the sunlight which shone on it, but the 
sun did not dance ! At first she was greatly disappointed, 
but, like a sensible child, as she certainly was, she said, 
" If the sun does not dance on Easter morning, I will 
make somebody's heart dance, and that will be better 
yet ! " So she ran upstairs, got her very best picture- 
book, and stole quietly into her sick cousin's room, and 
laid it on the pillow, without disturbing her. "Now," 
said the little girl, " her heart will dance when she wakes 
up ; and our Saviour will like that better than if the sun 
danced, in honour of His rising ! " 

There is a story connected with the text far more won- 
derful than the dancing of the sun. 

If I should go on to say, in the usual style of a news- 
paper item, that a little girl of twelve, daughter of a 
member of the Common Council, died, and had actually 
been laid out for the burial, when, by miracle, she was 
raised up ; your wonder would be excited to the highest 
pitch. 

What I am about to tell you is just as marvellous, and, 
what is more, it is all true.- 

Our blessed Lord had cured so many blind, lame, deaf, 
palsied, and those afflicted with other terrible diseases. 
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that people began to regard Him as a very wonderful 
physician, when their astonishment was immeasurably 
increased by His raising the dead. This miracle was that 
wrought at the gate of Nain, when Jesus restored to life 
the poor widow's son. 

Not long after this, the ruler of the synagogue at 
Oapemaum was alarmed by the sickness of his little 
daughter, twelve years old, who grew worse and worse. 
Doctors could do nothing, and in his terrible agony, Jairus 
hurried oflF to find the Saviour. Falling at His feet, he 
worshipped Him, saying in words rendered almost in- 
coherent by bursts of grief : " My little daughter is lying 
«.t the point of death ; but come and lay Thy hand upon 
her, and she shall live.'' 

With the tenderness which could not be deaf to the 
cry of sorrow, Jesus rose at once from the table in the 
house of Levi (whose guest He was that day), and went 
-with the ruler, followed not only by His own disciples, but 
by the curious and excited multitude. 

The distance was not great, but the progress of such a 
crowd was slow, and once it was stopped altogether by 
the poor woman who was so wonderfully cured of a disease 
which, for twelve years, had been treated by the most 
skilful physicians of that region. 

Poor Jairus must have felt very anxious at this delay, 
but he showed no selfishness, nor impatience. Just as the 
poor woman had been sent away cured, a messenger came 
in breathless haste and said to the distracted father: 
^' Thy daughter is dead. Why troublest thou the Master 
-any further?" These words had not been spoken to 
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Jesus, but overhearing what was said, He turned to the 
poor father with the gracious assurance, '^ Fear not, only 
believe/' 

When they reached the house, they found it occupied 
by the hired mourners and flute-players, whose hollow 
imitation of sorrow must have added to the misery of 
those who were the real suflTerers. Jesus rebuked the 
noisy and mercenary wailers with the brief command, 
'^ Give place ; ^^ adding, in words which called forth their 
coarse ridicule, '^ The little maid is not dead, but sleepeth/' 

When the excitement which attended their removal from 
the house had been allayed. He took with Him the father 
and mother, and three of His apostles, and entered the 
quiet chamber of death. Then taking the little cold hand 
in His, Jesus spoke these thrilling words : " Little maid, 
arise ! '^ and, forthwith, her soul returned, and the child 
arose and walked. 

Surely, this was wonderful j but it was something even 
more wonderful when the Lord Jesus, by His own power, 
raised Himself from the dead. This was in accordance 
with His own express prediction (St. John ii. 19 — 21). 

The resurrection of our blessed Lord was wonderful, 
but He tells us of something still more amazing : '^ The 
hour is coming, in the which all that are in the graves 
shall hear of the voice of the Son of God, and shall come 
forth'' (St. John V. 28, 29). 

If I should ask who is the greatest conqueror the world 
has ever seen, you would answer, Caesar, or Alexander the 
Great, or Napoleon. These were mighty conquerors, 
indeed, but I can tell you of another who is mightier. He 
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carries a black flag, and never spares the lives of prison- 
ers. I mean Death. He seems to have his own way 
now ; but the time for his destruction is drawing near. 
The Son of God has already given him his death-blow, and 
soon his dominion will be at an end. He is the last of 
Christ^ s enemies. 

When the little daughter 'of Jairus died, her soul left 
the body; and at the command of Jesus, her spirit 
returned to it again. The soul lives on, although separated 
from the body, in which it once abode. 

Dr. John Todd, who was famous as apreacher to children, 
was trying to explain this point to them, one day, but it 
was evident that they did not understand. He had a large, 
old-fashioned watch, the case of which could be easily 
removed. A happy thought struck him, and snatching 
his watch from his pocket, he said, '^ James, what is this 
I hold in my hand V "A watch, sir." '' A little clock," 
says another. " Do you all see it ? " '^ Yes, sir." '^ How 
do you know it is a watch ? " '^ It ticks, sir." " Very 
well. Can any of you hear it tick ? All listen now." 
After a pause, ^^ Yes, sir, we hear it." He then took ofif 
the case, and held the case in one hand, and the watch in 
the other. " Now, children, which is the watch ? You 
see there are two which look like watches." '^ The littlest 
one, in your right hand, sir." " Very well. But how do 
you know that this is the watch ? " " Because it ticks." 
" Very well again. Now I will lay the case aside — ^put it 
away, there — down, down in my hat. Now let us see if 
you can hear the watch tick.^^ ^^ Yes, sir, we hear it," 
exclaimed several voices. '^ Well, the watch can tick, and 
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go, and keep time, you see, when the case is taken off and 
put away in my hat. So it is with you, children ; your 
body is nothing but the case, the soul is inside. The case 
— the body — may be taken off and buried in the ground, 
and the soul will live and think, just as well as this watch 
will go, as you see, when the case is off.^' This made it 
plain, and even the youngest went home and told his 
mother that his *^ little ' thought ^ would tick after he was 
dead/' 

As by far the longest portion of our existence will be 
that beyond the grave,. all who are truly wise will be so 
living now, that they may be happy after death. If we 
are living lives of faith and obedience, doing justly, 
loving mercy, and walking humbly with our God, then 
we are in the way of peace and safety. 

A master of one of the colleges at Oxford used to give 
tbis advice to young men : " Put religion into everything. 
Mix up a little prayer with everything. When you 
receive a letter, before you open it, offer a little prayer in 
your heart that you may be ready for what is in it : if the 
letter is a sad one, with bad news, that you may be able 
to bear it ; and if good news, that you may be thankful 
to God for it ; and if it is for you to do something, that 
you may be ready to do it.'' 

Clergymen often speak of ^Hhe immortal soul," and 
they try to impress their hearers with the thought, that 
the happiness or misery of eternity will depend upon 
what we are doing now. 

^^ Here ! " said a clear, manly voice. I was sitting in 
the court- room with my face toward the judge. I 
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instantly turned round to see whose voice said, ^^ here ! " 
Yes, he was '' here ! '' He stood up, a fine, manly youth 
of about twenty years of age, as one would naturally 
judge. His face was pale, and his large black eyes saw 
nobody but the clerk of the court, who stood with a paper 
in his hand. I then understood it. The young man was 
in the criminal box, and the paper in the hand of the 
clerk contained the sentence of the judge. Slowly the 
clerk opened the paper and read : '' Three days of solitary 
confinement and twenty years in the Staters prison.^^ 

Not another word was heard. The officer turned, and 
the young man followed him — to his long imprisonment. 
I saw him go out at the door, and knew that I should 
never see him again. He had killed a feUow-soldier, but 
some mitigating circumstances softened his sentence. 
My thoughts followed the poor young man. 

Has he a father to bend and fall under the blow ? Has 
he a mother to weep over his doom ? How long will 
they live ? They will die and leave their child in prison ! 
'^ Twenty years ! '^ Suppose he should live through the 
sentence and come out — ^his youth gone, his friends all 
gone, the world changed — ^he will feel like a piece of 
drift-wood on the great waters ! Old houses will be 
pulled down and new ones built. Old people now will all 
be dead. The little boy to-day will then be a man. The 
little girl will be a woman then. How many graves will 
be dug before that day ! The proud ships that now 
spread their sails will all have disappeared, some broken 
up because worn out, and many lost down in the dark, 
deep waters. All the horses and cattle now living will be 
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dead. The judge who held the court, the jurors who 
tried him, the clerk who read his sentence, the officer 
who led him out, and the warden of the prison who 
received him, will all very likely be dead ! The carriage 
and the cars that carry him to prison will be worn out. 
The birds that sing to-day will all be dead then. 

'^ Twenty years ! " He will have gray hairs then. He 
cannot then begin life for this world. He may live to 
come out, but the blood of his fellow-soldier will still be 
on him. He cannot leave his guilt in the prison. Nothing 
but the blood of Christ can remove sin and take away 
guilt. Poor fellow ! What if he say, '' I am young — too 
young for such a doom ! '' But was he too young to kill 
a strong man? What if he say, ^'It's too hard to be 
condemned for twenty long years just for what I did in 
an instant ! It took me but an instant to stab him ! '^ 
Ah ! human law and divine law don^t ask how long it 
took you to commit the sin. Some people try to think 
that Q-od will not pimish the wicked in eternity, because 
the life here is so short. But here was a very mild 
punishment for what was done in the flash of an 
eye! 

In those early days when the people of the earth spoke 
but one language, and they proposed to build a tower 
whose top should reach to heaven, they said, ^^Let us 
make us a name, lest we be scattered abroad ^^ (Genesis 
xi. 4). Poor, short-sighted mortals, to fancy that im- 
mortality could be thus secured. Mrs. Sigourney has 
taken their words as the motto for some sweet lines 

which will form a fitting close for this sermon : 

t2 
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" Make to thyself a name — 

Not with a breath of clay, 
Which, like the broken, hollow reed. 

Doth sigh itself away ; 
Not with the fame that vamits 

The tyrant on his throne, 
And hurls its stigma on the soul 

That God vouchsafes to o^yn. 

" Make to thyself a name — 

Not such as wealth can weave. 
Whose warp is but a thread of gold. 

That dazzles to deceive ; 
Nor with the tints of love. 

Form out its fetters fair ; 
That scroll within thy hands shall fade, 

Like him who placed it there. 

" Make to thyself a name — 

Not in the sculptured aisle ; 
The marble oft betrays its trust, 

Like Egypt's lofty pile. 
But ask of Him who quelled 

Of death the victor-strife. 
To write it on the blood-bought page 

Of everlasting life." 
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